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Preface 



Each year thousands of young men and women graduate from 
college and enter secondary school teaching. Their training 
varies from one to another of the 48 states in conformity to 
the legal requirements for certification. Certain elements are 
almost universal: educational psychology, practice teaching, 
and an acquaintance with the development and present status 
of secondary education. 

The authors of this book have spent many years in the 
initial training, placing in school positions, and in-service train¬ 
ing of high school teachers. On the basis of these experiences 
we have considered judgments about the introductory course 
for college undergraduates who expect to go into high school 
teaching. Through our conversations and in group consulta¬ 
tion, our convictions were refined into the outline that has 
resulted in The American Secondary School. 

The operation of the secondary school is described in broad 
outline. Teaching as a career, the extra curriculum, the cur¬ 
riculum, and guidance have two chapters each. The school as 
a force in the community, the historical development of the 
high school, evaluation, marking, and the organization of public 
education are treated in separate chapters. 

As a background for the entire book two “foundation stones” 
are provided: (1) the developmental tasks of adolescents and 
(2) the social foundations of education. The developmental 
tasks that an adolescent must master in high school if he is to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to his peers and the culture are 
described as six. The bases for these tasks are found in the re¬ 
university research laboratories that are concerned with human 
growth and development. An awareness of these tasks, which 
is imperative to an understanding of young people, is not yet 

v 
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widely disseminated or incorporated in introductory texts in 
education. 

Knowledge about the social bases for education has been 
accumulating slowly throughout a quarter of a century. We 
have tried to show here the inter-relation between the school 
and its supporting society. Had we not developed an industrial 
and urban civilization, secondary education might well have 
developed more slowly and in another direction. Our informa¬ 
tion about the selective nature of secondary education and the 
implications of the class structure in a community influences 
the kind of secondary school we are building, although in far 
too many cases teachers and administrators remain unaware of 
their significance. 

In no sense can The American Secondary School be thought 
of as a comprehensive treatise on secondary education suitable 
for doctoral seminars in major universities. It was written for 
undergraduates who are entering programs of teacher educa¬ 
tion to become high school teachers. It has been extensively 
tried out in manuscript with college juniors and seniors, who 
have advised us of ways in which it could be improved. It is 
offered to college teachers who are seeking a text to introduce 
students to high school teaching as a career. 

Paul B. Jacobson 


Eugene, Oregon 
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Education as a Career 


George W. Ebey 


During one’s lifetime there are important decisions to be made. 
Probably the two most important are the choice of a wife or 
husband and the selection of a vocation. If these decisions are 
hasty or ill-advised, a person may well lead a drab or frustrated 
or even miserable existence. If the selections are made wisely, 
he will have an excellent chance for a rich and satisfying life. 

In choosing a vocation some people plan, some drift, some 
let others do their planning for them. If one is planning his 
career rather than drifting or being pushed, there are many 
questions he should be asking about education as a profession 
and about himself in relation to it. He should be sure he wants 
to be a teacher. Here are a few of the questions he may wish 
to ask: 

What is the importance of education when compared with other 
vocations? 

What are the opportunities for growth and advancement in the 
profession? 

What kinds of teachers are in greatest demand? 

What are the personal satisfactions in education? 

How much salary may one expect? 

As a teacher what will the duties and responsibilties be? 

What are the personal and professional qualities necessary to be a 
good teacher? 


1 
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What are some of the things one should know about relationships 
to pupils, co-workers, and the community? 

Just how “professional” is the teaching profession? 

How may a prospective teacher best prepare to enter and grow in 
the profession? 

Let us explore briefly the answers to some of these questions. 

Importance of Education as a Profession 

Americans always have had great faith in education. Shortly 
after the first colonists landed in the new world they started 
schools and passed laws requiring that schools be established at 
public expense. Scarcely a national figure has lived who has 
not at some time affirmed his faith in education as an instrument 
* for building and preserving our nation. From the earliest days 
an organized system of education has been regarded by im¬ 
portant leaders as basic to our democratic society. 

Why does education hold such a position of respect in 
American life? The answer is quite simple. We belong to a 
great country. It is a nation which has grown in less than 200 
years from a struggling, impoverished republic to the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. Two kinds of resources 
have been responsible for this position of pre-eminence. One is 
our natural resources: our forests and fields, our mountains and 
mighty rivers, our plains and our sea coasts. The other is our 
human resources: the people who make our country great. Im¬ 
proving the quality of our human resources, our people, is the 
chief purpose of education. For this reason education is a pio- 
fession of basic importance in our democratic society. 

Education has been called the “parent profession. All other 
professions and vocations depend upon it for their continuance. 
Even the proper use of our natural resources depends upon the 
skill and understanding of our people. Small wonder that en¬ 
lightened members of the teaching profession consider it the 
most important social force in American life. Properly organ¬ 
ized, its possibilities are unlimited. It is a profession with 
which one may well be proud to be associated. 
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Scope of Education as a Profession 

In size, education is by far the largest profession. Of the 60 
million people employed in the United States, roughly a million 
and a quarter are members of the teaching profession. About 
one-third of all professional workers are teachers. They num¬ 
ber almost two and a half times the physicians, lawyers, and 


clergymen combined. 

Education in our nation is a very large enterprise. One person 
in five is going to school. Close to 30 million people are enrolled 
in our schools, colleges, and universities. For these educational 
sendees the people of our nation spend several billions of dollars 
annually. It is evident that education may be compared in scope 
with the largest of business or industrial enterprises. 

Growth of education. Today our patterns of educational or¬ 
ganization are a strange combination of the simple an d the 
comp lex. The growth ot our systenToF education has paralleled 
the development of our nation In early America, life was 
simple and chiefly agrarian. The one-room rural school, in 
which the teacher taught all subjects do children of all ages, 
was the typical educational unit. The teacher was responsible 


to the local school board for all aspects__oL the-educational 
program. With the impact of th e industrial revolution upon 
American life, cities grew. State govern ment s and the federal 
government became more aware of their responsibilities to 
education. Today state and large city systems and many of our 
great universities are as highly organized and specialized as 
very lar ge business concerns and nthpr 

Peoplea re sometimes surprised to fin d tho - ^hnnl « m p t* Trrp 
tenderiFs^office in a_jarge^ city occupying Severn 1 flnnr«i_ ix^_fr 
downtown officehu ildin g, or e yeruL^izftbledpnildtlTg^dFltrpwD^ 
In sharp contrast to oux-larger-ed ucational sysl ems,-one— 
teacher seheok-perslst, a remind er of our colonial ar»d pinner_ 
past. Though they decreased 42_p£Lcen U»etween 19 30 ancL 
1946, they s till numbered more~than 86-000^~~chiefly jn~spnr^Iy^ 

va U 'S' * ducation ’ Federal Security Agency, "Statistical Survey of 

S U m£ OI L’- 1945_46 - Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1944- 
™ D ’ C ' : Superintendent of Documen ts, Government Printing 
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settled, inaccessible parts of the country, and employed over 
12 per cent of the nation’s elementary teachers. — 

As a college student plans his career, he should remember 
that education is a vast and important enterprise, deeply rooted 
inj\merican life. He should also remember that the schools of 
our nation are as simple and complex as the communities they 
serve. All need and deserve excellent teachers and professional 
leaders. Consideration should be given to serving in the type 
of situation best suited to each prospective teacher’s own inter¬ 
ests and_abi]ities.-— 

♦ 1 m 

Qualities Needed in Members of the Profession 

No profession is greater than the people who make up its 
membership. Education is no exception. Its influence will 
depend directly upon the quality of its teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. Because education is concerned with im¬ 
proving our human resources, it merits the best talents society 
can provide. Certainly the persons~to whom we entrust the 
education of our children and youth should be selected care¬ 
fully from among our finest citizens. There should be no room 
in the profession for the dull and drab, the'unstable and incom 7 
petent. Only the best should b<F allowed the privilege of 
influencing the growth and development of our nation’s most 
, precious asset. 

What are the qualities most to be desired in teachers? For 
many years educators have sought the ‘answer ter this question, 
Research in this field probably will continue as long as there 
are teachers to be evaluated. One difficulty in evaluation is 
that the effectiveness of a teacher logically should be measured 
by the desirable changes which occur in the learners under his 
guidance. Some of the more important changes in learners are 
not always easily measured. Nor can one be sure that the 
changes which do take place are caused by the teacher or by 
other influences, such as the radio, television, motion pictures, 
a learner’s parents, his friends, or even his own growth pattern/ 
Furthermore^not all children have the same needs. There is 
some evidence that a teacher who is excellent with one type of 
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child may be much less effective with another type. Continued 
study is necessary. 

Teachers and our times. From the practical standpoint we 
cannot await the results of these studies. Competent persons 
must be encouraged to ent er the professi on. Teachersmust be 
selected. We must use the accumulated intelligence of the 
profession to select individuals we consider best qualified to 
teach. The Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education describes the urgency of the situation: 

We live in a revolutionary period of history. All our values, all 
our ways of existence, are being challenged. Upon the choices we 
and our children make a fateful future hangs. How can we equip 
those children to choose wisely and then act with effective intelli¬ 
gence? It is evident that we must be clear as to our basic values; 
we must understand what are the most important social facts of our 
times. Then we must obtain schools in which our children can learp 
to share those values, to deal w_ith__those-facts. But if this is to be 
done, teachers who can create such schools must be produced. This 
is the task of teacher education. 2 ^ 

From this statement of the importance of education in our 
society and of the teachers to whom the function is entrusted, 
it is apparent that effective teachi ng requires excellent people 
who themselves have had a broad, balanced, and superior 
education. Ideally, teachers should be among the finest indi¬ 
viduals our culture can produce. 

Like other people, teachers differ. They are human personal¬ 
ities. Two people may have similar characteristics, but are 
never exactly the same. No two teachers in our nation are 
identical. Yet there are many excellent members of the pro¬ 
fession. On a faculty the differences of teachers may actually 
be a source of great strength. Our democratic society should 
respect the individuality of teachers. There are also likenesses 
among fine teachers. In spite of differing strengths and weak- 
nes ses, there are basic qualitie s necessary for excellence in 

2 Commission on Teacher Education, American Council on Education 
1944)^ 175° Ur TimgS (Washington ’ D C " American Council on Education! 
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teaching. Let us consider the important qualities common to 
Strong teachers.-— 

What students think. In recent years Witty 3 has analyzed 
what students consider to be the traits of the teacher who 
helped them most. He based his summary upon letters received 
from about 14,000 students in one study and 33,000 in another. 
Their letters were interesting. Not only was there general 
agreement a mong them , but their letters revealed the keen 
perception of the students themselves. A prospective teac her A 
should' be interested ihT5dtlrtlle _ positive andnegafivelraits the 
students regarded most important. 


Most Frequently Mentioned 
Positive Traits 

1. Cooperative, democratic 
attitude 

2. Kindliness and considera¬ 
tion for the individual 

3. P? Hence,- 

4. Wide interests 

5. Pleasing personal appear¬ 
ance'and manner 

6. Fairness and impartiality 

7. Sense of humor 

8. Good disposition and con¬ 
sistent behavior 

9. Interest in pupils’ prob¬ 
lems 

10. F lexibility __ 

11. Use of recognition and 
praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in 


Most Frequently Mentioned 
Negative Traits 

1. Bad tempered and intol¬ 
erant 

2. Unfair and inclined to 
h ave favorites 

3. Disinclined to help _puml s 

4. ifnreasonable in demands 

5. Tendency to be gloomy 

and unfriendly_ 

6. SarcasticTand inclined to 
use ridicule 

7. Unattractive appearance 

8. Impatient and inflexible--"' 

9. Tendency to talk exces¬ 
sively 

10. I ncline d^ to talk j own to 
pupils 

11. Overbearing and con¬ 


ceited 

testing — 12. L acking s ense oHiumor 

What educators think. For a long time educators in Cali- 




3 P. A. Witty, "Evaluation of Studies of^eCharactenstics of the Effective 
eacher," Improving Educational Research, Official Report, A.E.R.A., 1948, 
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fomia have been working on a description of the type of 
secondary teacher the colleges and universities of the state 
should develo p*. Their s_tudy was interrupted by World War II. 
After the war, under the leadership of the California Council 
on Teacher Education, they renewed their efforts. Large 
numbers of teacher educators, secondary school principals, 
and other professional "workers took part in the project. They 
agreed that they wanted secondary teacher education programs 
that would develop: 

1. Liberally e ducated teachers of superior personality a nd many- 
sided interests,‘ capable of paHiHpatingJ ji^caaparative under¬ 
takings. 

2. Teachers of substantial achieveme nt in o ne or more of the major, 
areas of' learnin g7(Thev _a lsa rec n flni/pfT the da ngei^of-over-~ 
spfeClalfzation.) 

3. Teachers wit h know ledge an d un ders tand ing ^ the sch ool, as_a_ 

social instit ution, of childhood and adolescence, of the particula r. 
area~in whkdTlnstruction wi ll bF given; and with the_a bility tQ— 
planrto "execute^ and to r elateT ta other-asp ects of the school th e 
worlcthe~Teacher proposes to do. » 

4. Teachers with a knowledge of the job they are expected to do, 
with a keen understanding of the community and its workings, 
and with a good sense of what is involved in public relations.'* 

It can readily be seen that leaders in education are seeking 
teachers who are well-rounded personalities with a liberal 
education. At the same time, they desire teachers who are 


competent in th eir pro fession. John Dewey once wrote: “What 
the best andwisest parent wants tor his own childTthat must 
the community want for all of its children.” 6 Perhaps what is 
desired in teachers may best be summarized as those qualities 
expected in our best and wisest parents and, in addition, the 
professional understandings and skills necessary to organize an 
effective program for learning. 

Importance of the Classroom Teacher 

In education there is no substitute for the excellent class- 
room teach er. A competent administrator will provide a con- 

4 California Council on Teacher Education, mimeographed report, circa 1947. 

5 John Dewey, The School and Society (2d ed.; Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1915), p. 3 . - 
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genial environment in which teachers may do their best work. 
He will strive for adequate school buildings, materials and 
supplies, and enthusiastic public support. Supervisors will 
assist teachers in enriching their programs. All are important. 
But in the final analysis the classroom teacher is the basic 
educational worker —in one-room schools and large city sys¬ 
tems alike. 

Why the classroom teacher is important. There are two 
reasons why the classroom teacher is so important. The first 
reason is obvious when you study Chart 1. Of the million and 
a quarter educational workers, 92.3 percent are classroom 
teachers. Only 7.7 per cent hold administrative or supervisory 
positions. For the most part, classroom teachers are the educa¬ 


tion profession. 


KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOTAL 
PER CENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE-SUPERVISORY 

PERSONNEL 


GRAND TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 


5,240 10,227 


27.5 


72.5 




TOTAL 

PER CENT 

622,369 

49.3 

352,418 

28.0 

174,204 

13.8 

15,467 

1.2 

1,164,458 

100.0 

(92.3) 

97,243 

7.7 

1,261,701 

100.0 


Chart 1. 


The second reason is even more fundamental. The classioom 
teacher is the person in daily contact with pupils. He is respon¬ 
sible for the guidance of learning every day ofjhe schoo l year. 
It is he~wKo~determines whether the progmmisncR or meager 
challenging or^frustrating. More t h a n , a ny . oth er_edncationa 
worker, the classroom teacher has the opportunity to he p stu- 
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dents broaden their horizons and develop worthy purposes. 

To improve the quality of education, emphasis must he-pteCecT 
upon preparing better classroom teachers.. 

Later a young teacher may decide to prepare for an admin- _ 
istrafive or supervisory'position. Eventually he may want t o^ 
work in one of the many special areas TrTthgh eld oheducatiop. 
For any such employment, classroom teaching is necessary 
background. On the other hand, like many others, he may 
derive his greatest satisfaction from becoming a master class¬ 
room teacher. 

Opportunities for Employment 

When a prospective teacher completes his teacher education 
program, he probably will be interested in obtaining a position. 
Most prospective teachers are, though some have other plans. 
Whether he has difficulty in obtainin g a posi tion or is ^easily 
pla ced will depend upon how successfully he j slable^tp answer 
three fundamental questions: 

1. How competent am I, how well-prepared to teach? 

2. What age group am I best adapted to teach? 

3. What kinds of teachers will be in greatest demand when 

I am seeking a position? 

The first and second questions he must answer for himself, 
with the aid of advisers in whom .he has confidence. In general, 
well-qualified candidates are among the first to be placed.. This 
fact is worth remembering jis he begins his prepar ati o n . Ce^__ 
taiiily it would also be an exce llent idea for him to'observe 
good-teaching on severaPage levels and in a variety of situa¬ 
tions. Some people have personalities and interests especially 
well-suited^to-teachinfr-ft-ceiialii age giuup. StilTolh ers have , 
outstanding talent in a special field. Many people,"However,., 
are 'capabkfof adapting themselves broadly to pupils on dif¬ 
ferent levels of development or in several fields. If the prospec¬ 
tive teacher is oheof this type, his decision may depend upon 
his answer to the third question, which concerns the avail¬ 
ability of positions. To insure desirable employment, he may 
even wish to prepare for teaching more than one age group or 
teaching in two or more fields. 
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Teacher supply and demand. In the last 20 years teacher 
supply and demand have fluctuated greatly. In 1950, for 
example, about three secondary teachers were prepared for 
ever\' secondary vacancy. At the same time there were three or 
more vacancies in elementary schools for every new elementary 
teacher certificated. As a result, superintendents were looking 
feverishly for elementary teachers, especially on the primary 
level, while many newly trained secondary teachers were 
anxiously seeking positions. 

TABLE I 

Estimated Total Number of New Teachers Needed Each Year, 1948-1960, 
and Estimated Total Teaching Positions for Each Year. 0 

Estimated Total 

New Teachers Needed (Including Replacements )* Teaching Positions 


Year Elementary Secondary Total 

1948 58,945 19,085 78,030 1,005,660 

1949 75,785 13,333 89,118 1,031,347 

1950 79,502 13,009 92,511 1,058,547 

1951 79,400 13,239 92,639 1,083,887 

1952 78,270 17,811 96,081 1,110,820 

1953 97,985 20,461 118,446 1,158,253 

1954 100,353 22,601 122,954 1,206,946 

1955 93,840 22,999 116,839 1,246,226 

1956 82,759 27,803 110,562 1,276.593 

1957 70,670 35,673 106,343 1,300,820 

1958 62,970 36,791 99,761 1,317,120 

1959 . 51,398 33,121 84,519 1,317,393 

1960 57,090 29,983 87,073 1,320,466 


Total . 988,967 305,909 1,294,876 


* These figures indicate estimated number of teachers needed to fill 
new positions and to replace teachers leaving the profession. They do not 
include the number required to replace emergency teachers and to 
reduce average class size to a ratio of 25 children for one teacher. When 
table was prepared, there were 90,000 emergency teachers: 70,000 ele¬ 
mentary and 20,000 secondary. To reduce average class size to 25, 
another 138,594 elementary teachers would have been necessary. To 
eliminate emergency teachers and reduce class size, 1,523,470 teac ers 
would be needed between 1948 and 1960 instead of the 1,294,876 shown 


in the table. 

« From table prepared by T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary, National Com¬ 
mission On Teacher Education and Professional Standards Washington, D C. 
Complete table appears in “Wanted: One and One-half Million New Teachers, 
The School Executive, May, 1949, p. 14. 
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Even on the secondary level opportunities varied greatly. In 
1950 there was an adequate supply of secondary teachers in 
most fields. In home economics and girls’ physical education, 
however, there were serious shortages. The greatest oversupply 
existed in social studies and men’s physical education. 

Table I shows the best estimate of teacher demand on a 
national basis through 1960. For guidance in a particular field, 
current periodicals and research bulletins should be consulted. 
Since opportunities will vary according to locality, information 
should be sought also from college placement offices, state 
departments of education, and possibly state education asso¬ 
ciations. 

In general, employment opportunities for classroom teachers 
are divided into the following levels: pre-school, elementary, 
secondary, college and university. Even though a college stu¬ 
dent may have decided definitely that he is interested only in 
the secondary level, a brief review of other areas will be advan¬ 
tageous. It will help relate his level of interest to the other 
major areas. 

Pre-school education. Nursery schools and kindergartens 
normally are considered to be pre-school education. In many 
communities they are privately operated. In some communities 
the kindergarten not only is publicly supported but has become 
an important and integral part of the elementary school 
program. 

The chief purpose of pre-school education is the personal 
and social development of three-, four-, and five-year-old chil¬ 
dren. A few nursery schools accept even younger children. The 
program usually is a flexible one emphasizing art, music, play, 
and other socializing activities. Nursery schools and kinder¬ 
gartens are important in adjusting children to the school situa¬ 
tion and providing them with a rich background of experience 
for elementary school activities. 

The pre-school field has been limited almost exclusively to 
women teachers. Opportunities for employment have been and 
probably will continue to be good. Teachers in this area should 
enjoy working with young children and should be well-prepared 
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in child development, child psychology, children’s literature, 
family relations, and sociology. The ability to teach simple art, 
music, rhythms, and games is indispensable. The teacher who 
also has prepared for primary education usually will be in very 
great demand. 

Elementary school teaching. Educational leaders agree that 
the elementary level is one of great opportunity for both men 
and women. The reason is partly one of simple arithmetic. 
Most of the people going to school are in the elementary grades. 
Though many city districts consider the elementary school to 
be grades one through six, the typical elementary school in the 
United States still includes grades seven and eight. In 1948 
over half of all classroom teachers were elementary teachers. 
There were slightly more teachers in elementary schools than 
in the combined total of kindergartens, secondary schools, col¬ 
leges and universities. This fact is important not only for 
prospective teachers but also for persons who may be interested 
eventually in administration, supervision, and teacher educa¬ 
tion. 

An elementary teacher normally has one group of children 
and is responsible for their well-rounded growth, including 
their development in the three R’s. In the upper grades there 
is frequently some opportunity for specialization, particularly 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, home eco¬ 
nomics, and science. 

To be effective, an elementary teacher must enjoy children 
and be able to work with them on their level. He must under¬ 
stand them as individuals, be able to provide for their differ¬ 
ences, and use their natural curiosity and interests to advance 
their growth. Increasingly school administrators are looking 
for elementary teachers who have some background in art, 
music, dramatics, and physical education. 

During our nation’s early history most elementary teachers 
were men. Since the Civil War elementary schools have been 
staffed largely by women. 7 Though the kindergarten and pri- 

7 Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher (New York: American Book 
Company, 1939), pp. 199-208. 
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mary grades probably will continue to be the almost exclusive 
domain of women, there appears to be a trend toward an in¬ 
creased number of men in the intermediate and upper grades. 
This is a wholesome trend. As salaries for teachers become 
more professional and salary differences for elementary and 
secondary teaching decrease, the trend probably will continue 
until a “golden mean” between men and women teachers in the 
elementary school is established. 

Secondary school teaching. The secondary school 8 is a field 
that has had phenomenal growth since 1890. Since then it has 
changed from a school serving a select few to one enrolling a 
very large proportion of youth from all segments of society. 
The faculties of public secondary schools alone have increased 
over thirty-fold, from 9,120 in 1890 to more than 305,000 in 
1948. 9 Largely responsible for this change has been the growth 
of our technological society — with decreased employment op¬ 
portunity for youth and, its natural companion, increased com¬ 
pulsory school age. (See Chapter 5.) 

Secondary teaching is a stimulating field. Since the second¬ 
ary school now enrolls youth from a broad cross section of 
American life, its program is undergoing extensive changes. 
Some secondary students are college bound. For others the 
high school will be the end of their formal education. Programs 
must be designed to teach all youth the ways of democracy 
and, at the same time, to provide for individual needs, interests, 
and abilities. 

Many high school programs continue to be extremely tra¬ 
ditional, dominated by single textbook teaching and a pre¬ 
scribed subject matter philosophy. Programs will change only 
as teachers change. There is real need for more secondary 
teachers with a fresh viewpoint — a viewpoint that emphasizes 
the growth and development of youth. 

8 Normally the junior college is considered a secondary school. Since statistics 
on the junior college from the U.S. Office of Education are included under 
higher education, the secondary school in this chapter encompasses only the 
junior and senior high schools and the regular four- and five-year high schools. 

For 1890 figure see U.S. Office of Education, “Statistical Survey of Educa- 
hon, 1945-46," op. cit., p. 20. The 1948 figure is taken from Chart 1 on page 
11 of this chapter. * 6 
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Teachers with such a viewpoint will move away from stereo¬ 
typed lessons centered around a single textbook. They will 
analyze the human material with which they are working, the 
boys and girls in their classes. Ever conscious of individual 
differences, they will provide opportunities for a variety of 
experiences. Lectures and class discussions will be liberally 
interspersed with individual reports, panel discussions, motion 
pictures, slides and film strips, class trips, library research, 
outside speakers, and various other experiences. Students and 
teachers increasingly will plan programs together. Not only do 
boys and girls learn to plan by planning, but through teacher- 
pupil planning the content of courses becomes more vital and 
significant to the learners. Under these circumstances students 
work harder, learn more. 

To be successful in the secondaiy field, one must enjoy work¬ 
ing with youth of secondary school age. Employing adminis¬ 
trators are looking for secondary teachers who have warm, 
friendly personalities and who have well-rounded backgrounds 
of experience. They desire teachers with an understanding of 
human growth and development, adolescent psychology, and 
the learning process. They are interested in teachers who are 
broadly trained, well-prepared in a variety of fields, with 

special competence in two or more areas. 

Teachers who are capable, personable, and adaptable wi 
be in demand for junior high school, high school, and upper 
elementary positions. Many administrators believe that teach¬ 
ing in the elementary school, with its more flexible program, is 
excellent background for teaching ultimately on the secondary 

level. . .. 

College teaching. Many young teachers aspire to college or 

university teaching as their ultimate professional goal. College 
teaching has enjoyed greater prestige than teaching on other 
levels. This prestige and the pleasant associations of co ege 
life appeal to many prospective teachers. 

Although there is much excellent teaching in higher educa¬ 
tional institutions, some of the poorest teaching also takes place 
in college classrooms. The reasons are simple College teachers 
frequently are selected because of their scholarship 01 their 
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interest in research work. In many instances they have no 
background in educational methods and no understanding of 
the learning process. Some professors are openly scornful of 
efforts to improve teaching techniques, contending that knowl¬ 
edge of one s field is all that is important. Frequently these 
same professors are so far removed from their students that 
they fail to recognize them on the campus. 

College teaching is an area with many challenging oppor¬ 
tunities. A person planning to become a college teacher will be 
a better teacher if he first has had elementary or secondary 
teaching experience. Higher education differs from the other 
levels in several important respects: 

1. Many colleges and universities are privately controlled. While 
nine out of ten elementary and secondary teachers are in public 
schools, about half the teachers in higher education are employed 
in private colleges and universities. 

2. Excluding administration and supervision, college teaching is 
the only field in which men outnumber women teachers. Here 
men exceed women almost three to one. Only in teachers col¬ 
leges do women faculty members approximate the number of 
men. 

3. College teaching tends to be more highly specialized than other 
areas. Only in very large high schools does the specialization 
approach that found on the college level. 

4. More preparation is required for college teaching. Normally, to 
begin in a small college as an instructor a masters degree is 
expected, and a doctor’s degree is necessary for initial appoint¬ 
ment in most of the major institutions. 

Obviously there is a smaller demand for college teachers 
than for other types of teachers. There are fewer students in 
college than in elementary and secondary schools. In 1948 
there were almost 175,000 college teachers in the more than 
1,700 colleges and universities of our nation. 10 In other words, 
about one teacher in seven was employed on the college level! 

The future of higher education. The long range employment 
outlook in higher education is very good for well-qualified 
persons. There are several reasons: 

1. The trend is for a larger number of youth to complete high school 
and enter college. 


10 See Chart 1. 
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2. The growing interest in higher education probably will result 
in a larger number of institutions, especially junior colleges, 
distributed widely throughout the country. For one interested in 
college teaching, the recent community college development 
merits exploration. 

3. There is a trend toward lengthening the period of college 
training. 

4. The higher birth rate of the 1940’s will begin to affect college 
enrollments in the late 1950’s. Anticipating these conditions, in 
1948 the President’s Commission on Higher Education recom¬ 
mended that the number of faculty members in institutions of 
higher learning throughout the nation be increased to 300,000 
by 1960, almost double its size in 1948. 11 

Career Opportunities in Education 

Almost all educational workers will begin their careers as 
classroom teachers. Statistics show that most of them will 
continue their professional work in this capacity. Many fine 
teachers who enjoy working closely with children and youth 
prefer classroom teaching. Salaries and prestige should be 
provided to enable them to serve where they are most needed. 
Becoming a superior classroom teacher should be looked upon 
as an excellent career. A few teachers, seven or eight in one 
hundred, will become administrators or supervisors. Still others 
will assume specialized teaching positions in such fields as 
guidance, remedial reading, or psychometric testing. 

Expanding opportunities. During the decade from 1950 to 
1960, because of the large growth in school populations, there 
will be a great increase in the number of special career oppor¬ 
tunities in education. In administration and supervision alone 
it is anticipated that between 20,000 and 30,000 new positions 
will be created during the decade. For those who have the 
interest and ability there will be abundant opportunities. 

In a brief statement it is impossible to describe in detail the 
many varied opportunities. In Table II are listed the types of 
educational positions in one large city school system and the 

11 Occupational Outlook Handbook, U.S. Department.of Labor Bulletin No. 
940 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. JO. 
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number of people employed in each position. The list is sug¬ 
gestive of the kinds of opportunities throughout the nation. 
Because they are more numerous, a few of the positions merit 
further description. These are the positions of principal, super¬ 
visor, superintendent of schools, and the specialized teaching 
positions. 

The principal. Every school must have someone who is re¬ 
sponsible for the program. In small schools this person usually 
is called a head teacher or teaching principal. When a school 
has ten or more teachers, a full-time principal is needed to per¬ 
form the administrative and general supervisory functions. 


TABLE II 

Educational Personnel in Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon — June, 1951 

Total Number: 2,085 


Classroom Teachers . 1,788 

Elementary (grades 1 through 

8) . 1,189 

High School (including coun¬ 
selors and social-recreational 

advisers) . 527 

Kindergarten . 72 

Special Teachers . 102 

Remedial Reading Teachers 39 
Visiting Teachers (school so¬ 
cial workers) . 13 

Speech CorTectionists . 15 

Teachers of Home Bound 

Children . 10 

Teachers of Deaf and Hard of 

Hearing Children . 8 

Teachers of Hospitalized Chil¬ 
dren . 4 

Teachers of Crippled Children 3 
Teachers in Juvenile Deten¬ 
tion Homes . 3 

Teachers of Maladjusted Chil¬ 
dren . 3 

Teachers of Low Vitality 

Children . 2 

Teachers of Visually Handi¬ 
capped Children . 2 


Supervisors in Educational Areas 18 

Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation. 3 

Music . 2 

Adult Family Life Education 1 

Art . 1 

Counselling and Guidance .... 1 

Family Life Education .. 1 

Four-H Clubs . 1 

Kindergarten-Primary Educa¬ 
tion . 1 

Language Arts . 1 

Mathematics . 1 

Radio Station KBPS. 1 

Science . 1 

Social Sciences . 1 

Special Projects . 1 

Visiting Teachers (school so¬ 
cial workers) . 1 

Administrators . 114 

Superintendent of Schools .... 1 

Deputy Superintendent of 

Schools . 1 

Assistant Superintendents . 3 

Elementary Principals . 56 

High School Vice-Principals . 17 

High School Principals . 9 
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TABLE II 


Educational Personnel in Public Schools 
Portland, Oregon — June, 1951 

Total Number: 2,085 


Administrators ( cont .) 

Head Teachers 15 

Principal of Evening Schools 1 

Directors: 

Secondary Education 1 


Elementary Education . 1 

Child Services . 1 

Research 1 

Instructional Materials 1 

Adult and Vocational Edu¬ 
cation 1 

Elementary Instruction .... 1 

Coordinators: 

Personnel 1 

Sites and Buildings . 1 

Vocational Education 1 


Coordinators (cont.) 

Lunchrooms . 1 

Others . 63 

School Nurses . 19 

Psychometricians and other 

Testers . 10 

Attendance Officers 9 

School Physicians (part-time) 5 

School Dentists (half-time) 5 

Medical Director .. 1 

Physiotherapist . 1 

Psychiatrist . 1 

Special Investigator . 1 

Supervisor of Dental Health 1 

Supervisor of School Nurses 1 

Dental Counselors 9 


The principal is an important person in the educational 
scheme. The elementary or secondary school is a natural educa¬ 
tional unit, and the principal is its leader. His chief functions 
are organizing an effective program with teachers and pupils, 
and working with parents on school problems. He is respon¬ 
sible for interpreting administrative policies to teachers and 
parents and, in turn, reflecting their thinking to his superiors 
when new policies are formulated. In many cases, he assists in 
selecting his teaching and other personnel. In most instances, 
he is expected to judge their performance. Research shows 
that school programs will vary in excellence according to the 

leadership of their principals. 1J 

Because of the nature of his duties, a principal must be a 
capable organizer, a good public relations man, and a com¬ 
petent supervisor of teaching. He should have personal qual- 


12 George W. Ebey, Adaptability Among the Elementary Schools of onAmeT- 
icon City (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1940), p. 63. 
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ities that inspire the confidence of teachers, pupils, and parents. 

A successful principal almost invariably is skilled in the art of 
democratic human relations. At the same time, since he must 
make decisions, he should have the courage necessary to sup¬ 
port his convictions. Just as some prefer to teach rather than 
assume administrative responsibilities, others find their greatest 
professional rewards in a principalship. 

Supervisory positions. If a person is keenly interested in a 
special field - such as music, art, physical education, science, 
or primary education - his professional goal probably should 
be either to become a master teacher or to assume a super¬ 
visory position in his field. Most of the supervisory positions 
are included in Table II. 

Schools should be striving constantly to improve their pro¬ 
grams. For this purpose supervisors are appointed. They are 
master teachers charged with coordinating and enriching in¬ 
struction in the major curriculum areas. Since their goals are 
achieved chiefly through working with principals and teachers, 
supervisors should have warm, friendly personalities which 
enable them to deal with people in a sympathetic and under¬ 
standing manner. Most of their time should be spent in the 
field assisting teachers and principals on instructional problems. 

In addition, supervisors are looked upon as experts in their 
fields. They must keep abreast of new developments and be 
ready to use their knowledge in writing new courses of study 
and curriculum guides. Usually they play an active part in 
organizing in-service training programs and conferences for 
improving teaching. 

in modern education, supervisors are resource persons 
who help rather than inspect teachers. They may advise a 
principal on the strengths and weaknesses of teachers in his 
building. They should suggest ways in which the principal 
may improve his program and further assist his teachers. In 
the final analysis they should not be required to judge the per¬ 
formance of teachers. The evaluation of teachers is an admin¬ 
istrative function and, therefore, the responsibility of the 
principal. 
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The superintendent of schools. The position of superintend¬ 
ent of schools probably is the most difficult one in education 
today. A superintendent is the executive officer of the board 
of education, responsible for providing leadership in the devel¬ 
opment of policy and for administering policy approved by the 
board. As titular head of the system, he is the symbol of a 
community s public schools. He frequently is required to make 
important decisions, some of which adversely affect certain 
citizens in the community. When people are not completely 
satisfied with their schools, their logical course of action is to 
bring pressure upon the superintendent. 

Yet the superintendency is attractive as a career position. It 
has many compensations. It is one of the best paying positions 
in education. A successful superintendent has high prestige in 
his community. Through the wise use of leadership, he can 
have an important influence in improving the lives of his com¬ 
munity’s children and youth. 

A successful superintendent must have excellent personal 
qualifications. He should appear well in public and be able 
to communicate his ideas easily. In addition, he must have-a 
rich background of experience in education. He must be con¬ 
vinced of the importance of education in our democratic so¬ 
ciety. He must understand teaching on all levels, preferably 
through having taught on several levels. He must know what 
is sound administration in both elementary and secondary 
schools. He must be an expert in selecting personnel. He must 
be competent in handling business affairs, in developing 
budgets, in selecting building sites, in maintaining and ex¬ 
panding school facilities. Though much of the detailed work 
may be done by his staff, he will be responsible for the major 
decisions. In developing a program, he must maintain excellent 
relationships with school board members and with all com¬ 
munity groups. In brief, to be successful a superintendent 
must be a strong combination of educator, businessman, and 
public relations expert. 

Though none would minimize the exacting nature of their 
duties, successful superintendents would agree that the position 

is a stimulating and gratifying career. 
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The specialized teaching positions. After serving success¬ 
fully in the classroom, a teacher may decide to prepare for one 
of the many specialized teaching fields. At present a relatively 
small number of teachers are enaged in this type of work. How¬ 
ever, the number is growing as school systems try to provide 
adequately for individual differences. 

One of the most common of the specialized positions is the 
counselor on the secondary school level. All teachers should 
have a guidance viewpoint. Most modem secondary schools 
also employ counselors to aid students in planning their educa¬ 
tional programs and to assist them with their personal prob¬ 
lems. Some schools also have vocational counselors who work 
closely with local firms in providing work experience and 
placement opportunities for pupils who are not going to col¬ 
lege. Frequently counselors divide their time between class¬ 
room teaching and counseling. All in this type work should 
have had graduate study in the field of guidance. Ideally, they 
should be individuals with broad experience. 

Another area which offers many opportunities is the field of 
special education. This is a broad field covering the education 
of all types of exceptional children. It includes the teaching of 
the visually handicapped, the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
crippled, the low vitality children, the very rapid learners, the 
very slow learners, the speech defective, children needing 
remedial reading, the emotionally maladjusted, the home- 
bound, the hospitalized, and children in juvenile detention 
homes. All special education teachers must be sympathetic, 
competent persons who enjoy working with individuals and 
small groups of children. All should understand the problems 
of classroom teachers. In most areas they should have had at 
least a graduate year of specialized study. Some educators feel 
that we are overlooking many children who need special atten¬ 
tion. They believe the field of special education will expand 
to meet these needs in the years ahead. 

A teacher especially interested in psychology, mental health, 
or maladjustment may wish to prepare to become a school 
psychologist or a school social worker. These are fascinating 
fields requiring at least a year of graduate study. The school 
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psychologist is responsible for diagnosing the learning difficul¬ 
ties of children who have not adapted well to the school en¬ 
vironment. He works closely with the special education depart¬ 
ment. Frequently he also is responsible for the school testing 
program. 

The school social worker, sometimes called the visiting 
teacher, is a person who works with children and youth who 
are maladjusted socially or emotionally. His work is preven¬ 
tive and remedial. He deals with many types of warped per¬ 
sonalities. In his activity he draws upon many resources — the 
school, the home, the child guidance clinic, the school psy¬ 
chiatrist. 

Adult education. A field which seems destined to become a 
more important part of educational programs throughout the 
nation is adult education. There are several reasons. Our 
technological society has afforded people more leisure time. 
Medical science has extended man’s life span. Public schools 
are more conscious of the importance of meeting the educa¬ 
tional needs of all the people. As a result there is a growing 
emphasis upon lifelong learning. It is anticipated that larger 
numbers of adults will enroll in night school classes, corre¬ 
spondence courses, and college extension courses. In addition, 
there will be adult education programs under a variety of 
names: related trade training, adult family life education, con¬ 
ferences, institutes, forums, workshops, refresher and continua¬ 
tion courses. Adult education is a field in which some will 
desire to spend part of their time as teachers. It is an area in 
which others will want to specialize. 

Study and Discussion 

1. Describe briefly the best teacher and poorest teacher you have 
had since beginning school. List the qualities that made one 
the best, the other the poorest in your opinion. 

2. Visit and observe classes on three or four widely-spaced gra e 
levels. With which age group or groups do you think you 

would be most successful? Why? 

3. Study what kinds of teachers will be in greatest and least de¬ 
mand this year. How does demand compare with anticipated 
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supply? Information may be obtained from your college place¬ 
ment office, the state department of education, the state educa¬ 
tion association, and recent bulletins in the library. 

4. Describe briefly the position you ultimately hope to hold in 
education. What steps do you plan to take to achieve your 
objective? 

5. Visit a nursery school or kindergarten class in your area. Dis¬ 
cuss its purposes with the teacher. Should pre-school education 
become a regular part of the school program? Justify your 
position. 

6. Discuss the problems of secondary school teaching with a local 
teacher, administrator, or supervisor. What is an acceptable 
viewpoint on secondary education? How can you provide for 
all American youth without neglecting the gifted? 

7. Interview a principal, supervisor, or special teacher in your 
locality. Describe in some detail (a) the functions of the posi¬ 
tion and (b) the education and experience desirable as back¬ 
ground for such a position. 

8. Analyze the future of college teaching. What bearing will 
national and international events have upon college careers? 
What are the opinions of educators in recent professional 
magazines? 

9. Describe one or more superintendents of your acquaintance. 
What are their strengths and weaknesses? How do they measure 
up to the qualifications outlined in this chapter? 

10. Study the development of adult education in our country. Write 
a paper on its history, its present status, or your opinion of its 
future. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Education as a Career 


George W. Ebey 


Whether a college student should choose education as a pro¬ 
fession will depend largely upon what he considers important 
in life. If his major purpose is to become the wealthiest person 
in the community, or to own the largest farm in the county, or 
to spend his winters relaxing in luxurious resorts , he pro bahl 
should select some other vocational field. IrTbrief, ifTmTdom- 


inant life purposes are 
choose education as a c'Streer. 



K* however, he believes'Hrmly in our democratic ^waV of life, . 
ancTdesires to makea significant contribution to it, if he enjoys 
woflong'witEpebple in a creative and pleasant atmosphere, if 
he is interested in living moderately well, then he should con- 
sider seriously the exciting opportunities of a career in educa- 
tion. ForteachTng^Kas'Tfre possibilities of being a most creative, 
sociaU^j^iportant,‘and^Satisfyin g -Wav ' ot earning one s living^^ 
Janr£s M. SpirmThgT^uperinfendent bf"^cliodl?~trP“ 

NeV^ork, probably woubffidd: “It’s not just a way of earning 
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a living. Its a way of life which is concerned with improving 
life. The teaching profession is a chance tp multiply one’s 
influence. It’s something that, must appeal to anyone who 
wants to have so me part in making a better world ” 1 

The teachers job. In general, teaching is hard work. Any 
work involving the supervision of groups of people throughout 
the day, enjoyable though it may be, requires the expenditure 
of a great deal of nervous energ y. When these people are 
active, inquisitive, growing children, the nervous strain is even 
greater, r equiring t he patience, kindlinessTand humor typical 
of excellent experienced teachers. In communities w here class 
sizes are large or physical facilities inadequa te^ the teacher’s 
responsibilities become incr easingly burdensome^ Nor should 
one be misled by the five-dav week and six-hour day. In addi- 
tion, there are extra-curricular activities to supervise, teaching 
plans to prepare, parent conferences to be held, professional 
meetings to attend, possibly youth groups requiring leadership. 
The good teacher, interested in his work, will find each day 


too short. , 

Every profession has disadvantages.'Education is no excep¬ 
tion. Among the least justifiable are the restrictions in some 


areas upon the teacher’s personal life^The&e-varxy jrom st ate 
to state and particularly among communities within a state. 
Larger cities will regard teachers in much the same light as 
other professional workers. There would be general concur¬ 
rence that teachers should be well-bred, cultured persons of 


good character. In all communities teachers will be censured 
for public profanity, excessive use of intoxicants, and immor¬ 
ality. So will other professional people. In small towns and 
.rural areas restrictions frequently exceed those imposed upon 
'other well-bred, cultured persons of good character; smoking, 
attitudes toward race and religion, unpopular political and 
economic views, and even the teacher s social life come un er 
close scrutiny. As education becomes more professional, un¬ 
reasonable restrictions will tend to disappear in most areas. 


X Adapted from his radio address over WHAM and published in Journal of 
the National Education Association, March. 194-. 
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Narrow-mindedness toward teachers probably will continue to 
exist in some parts of rural America for a long time. Prospective 
teachers should consider restrictive community demands when 
applying for positions: They should not accept positions in 
communities where it is impossible for them to adjust readily 
to prevailing attitudes. 

Advantages in teaching. Those who are in the profession 
and enjoy teaching believe that the advantages greatly out¬ 
weigh the possible disadvantages. In teaching there is never 
a dull moment. A teacher’s day provides for a wide variety of 
interesting activities. There is a fascination about watching the 
pupils under your guidance grow more competent in innumer¬ 
able ways. Much satisfaction is derived over a period of years 
as former pupils become successful members of their com¬ 
munities. Because education is a public service, there are 
abundant opportunities for association with numerous stimu¬ 
lating people, both inside and outside the profession. Respon¬ 
sible primarily for the learning of others, teachers are them¬ 
selves in a unique position to develop intellectually. In 
addition, those who are interested in leadership roles find many 
opportunities for their talents in their own professional organ¬ 
izations as well as with community groups. Dr. Margaret M. 
Stroh says, “No profession gives so much opportunity to make 
of oneself a well-rounded, completely integrated personality.” 2 

Other advantages. When one considers education as a career, 
there are other advantages meriting attention. Some of these 
are of long standing. Others represent newly-acquired gains or 
trends. Here is a short summary of the more important ones. 


1. A short work year. In comparison with people in other occupa- 
ions teachers enjoy a short work year. The average teacher in 
the United States works between 170 and 180 days a year. He 
has vacations at Christmastime and in the spring and a long 
vacation of about three months in the summer. The summers 

may be used for professional study, travel, relaxation, college 
teaching, other work experience, or writing. 8 

CCs5 Z d > y ;:'7° W " Fr0n,i " (AUSH - Delta 
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2. Flexible working hours. Teachers are required to work only a 
five-day week and to teach six hours a day. Though good 
teachers will spend more hours each day and may use their week 
ends for preparation, their schedules provide greater flexibility 
than many occupations in deciding the hours they devote to their 
professional work. 


3. Tenure. Since 1930 there has been a definite trend nationally 
toward strengthening the security of a teacher in his position. 
Most states require a written contract. In some states the exact 
form is specified. Many states provide protective tenure to 
teachers in all or part of the state, usually after a probationary 
period. Under tenure a teacher may not be dismissed without 
cause. A prescribed procedure must be followed which allows a 
teacher opportunity for self-defense. In still other states teachers 
are on continuing contracts. This means they may not be re¬ 
leased for the next school year unless notified before a specified 
date in the spring. 

4. Permanent disability benefits. Teachers are fairly well-protected 

if they become permanently disabled and cannot continue to 
serve as teachers. Almost every state provides that teachers 
permanently disabled before normal retirement are entitled to 
a disability allowance if the teacher has served continuously for 
a certain length of time, normally ten years. ---- 

5. Sick leave. There is a trend in the direction of better sick leave 
provisions on a state-wide basis, though this advantage to 
teachers lags behind other benefits. Seventeen states have passed 
legislation entitling all teachers to a minimum number of days 
with pay for temporary sickness. Four other states have pro¬ 
vided discretionary power to local school boards. Even in states 
where no law exists, school boards, particularly in medium¬ 
sized and larger communities, frequently allow teachers as many 
as ten days each year with pay in case of temporary illness or 
disability. 

6. Retirement compensation. Every state has some form of teacher 
retirement compensation providing security to teachers after 
they are beyond the age of useful service. These retirement 
systems are constantly being improved and strengthened. 


3 For more detailed information see Teaehers in Ae Pubhe s ^oob, 
'National Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, Decem¬ 
ber, 1949, published by the National Education Association. 
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Salaries in Education 


In recent years much has been said about the low pay of 
teachers. Unquestionably there are many excellent teachers 
who are underpaid; it would be difficult to estimate their worth. 
Their contributions to individuals under their guidance, and 
indirectly to society, are of inestimable value. It is also true 
that there are drudges and drones in the profession for whom 
any remuneration would be too much. The same comment 
could be made of other professions. 

In general, teachers are not as well paid as they should be. 
Recently, as the public has become increasingly aware of the 
importance of teachers, there has been a trend in the direction 
of improved salaries. In more enlightened communities salary 
schedules have been developed that provide teachers with 
adequate starting salaries and with annual increases to desir¬ 
able maximums. In order to understand salaries that may be 
available, a prospective teacher should be familiar with: 

1. Average salaries of teachers throughout the nation. 

2. Salary proposals of the National Education Association. 

3. Salary schedules in better paying communities. 

4. Monetary rewards to persons in leadership positions. 

Average salaries of teachers. In 1950-51 it was estimated that 

the average salary of classroom teachers in the United States 


TABLE I 


Estimated Average Salaries of Classroom Teachers in Ten Highest Paying 

and Ten Lowest Paying States - 1950-51 


Ten Highest 

New York . 

California . 

Michigan . 

Maryland . 

Arizona . 

New Jersey . 

Connecticut 

Delaware . 

Massachusetts . 

Oregon . 


$3,995 

3,700 

3,650 

3,586 

3,525 

3,500 

3,493 

3,450 

3,450 

3,348 


Ten Lowest 


Nebraska . $2,150 

Alabama . 2 125 

Maine . 2* 125 

South Dakota . o lot; 

Geor g ,a . 2,010 

North Dakota . 2,000 

Kentucky . 1,925 

South Carolina . 1,860 

Arkansas . 1700 

Mississippi. 1*434 
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was $2,980. The average salary of all public school instruc¬ 
tional staff personnel (teachers, principals, supervisors) was 
slightly higher, $3,080. Great variation existed among the 
states. In seven states the average salary of classroom teachers 
was $3,500 or better; in fourteen states the average was below 
$2,400. The average salaries of classroom teachers in the ten 
highest and ten lowest states in the Union are shown in Table I. 4 
Since the trend is in the direction of better salaries, average 
salaries today probably are higher than in 1950-51. 

Comparison with other occupations. In relation to other 
occupations the economic position of teachers has varied con¬ 
siderably, as the curves in Chart 2 illustrate. In 1939 teachers 
were in an economically favorable position when compared 
with all other occupations. With the impact of the war upon 
industry and the influence of labor organization, the situation 
was reversed; teachers’ salaries fell substantially below the 
average earnings in other occupations. Since 1945, with 
teachers’ salaries climbing steadily, the trend has been toward 
reducing the gap between teachers’ salaries and those in other 
occupations. It is hoped that teachers may once again achieve 
their position of economic advantage. Although salaries for 
teachers are earned during a shorter work year, the figures are 
comparable. Teachers must live the year round. Their sum¬ 
mers normally should be used for professional growth and 
relaxation rather than additional employment. 

Purchasing power. The real test of how well teachers are 
paid is found in purchasing power. In 1939-40 the average 
salary of public school instructional staff (teachers, principals, 
and supervisors) was $1,441. In 1950-51 it was $3,080, or more 
than double. But during that period of time the cost of living 
increased substantially. Federal income taxes, which did no 
apply to public school teachers prior to 1939, further offset part 
of the salary gain.”' Though the purchasing power of the 


■» "Advanced Estimates 
School Year 1950-1951,” 


of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the 
mimeographed by the National Education Association, 


Research Division. . .. 

5 National Education Association, Research Division, op. at., 
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average public school instructional staff member increased 
slightly during that eleven-year period, it is obvious that in 
1951 the average salary in education still was below what 
should be considered the professional level. 

Salary schedules. An important trend in recent years has 
been the widespread development of salary schedules for 
teachers. In some parts of the United States, chiefly rural areas, 
there still are no teachers’ salary schedules in effect. In these 



Chart 2. 


areas salaries frequently depend upon the supply of teachers 
and the mood of the school board. This is not true of cities. 
In 1950-51 ninety-seven per cent of cities over 10,000 popula¬ 
tion and eighty-four per cent of cities under 10,000 population 
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reported they were operating under salary schedules. 6 Roughly 
ninety-seven per cent of all city school districts with schedules 
indicated that they were using single-salary schedules, which 
provide equal pay for equal education and experience, regard¬ 
less of whether the teacher is on the elementary or secondary 
level. 

Probably the most important factor in improving teachers’ 
salaries has been the activity of teacher organizations: the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and state and local education associations. These 
organizations have been influential in obtaining state minimum 
salaries for teachers in many states and in establishing salary 
schedules in most communities of any size. 

N.E.A. salary proposals. To provide leadership in improving 
teachers’ salaries, the National Education Association has de¬ 
signed a basic framework of professional salaries for teachers. 
This minimum professional salary schedule is shown in Table II. 
The position on teachers’ salaries of the nation’s largest educa¬ 
tion association is summarized in the article, “Professional 
Salaries for Teachers.” 7 

Obviously, the N.E.A. basic framework for professional sal¬ 
aries is intended as a goal toward which the profession should 
work. In 1950 no school system had achieved all of its provi¬ 
sions. Many school districts had minimum salaries even higher 
than those proposed. A number had annual increments of $150 
or more. However, no community had a schedule providing 
all of the maximum salaries suggested. Very few had a maxi¬ 
mum as high as $4,800 for the baccalaureate degree. 

Salaries in a few communities are beginning to approach the 
N.E.A. salary standards. In Table III are shown provisions in 
five salary schedules selected from the best in the country. 
These schedules support the belief that better salaries for 
teachers should be possible throughout the nation. 

o “Salaries and salary Schedules of City-School Employees,” National 
cation Association Research Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 2, April, 195 . ( as - 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1951), p. 77. , 

7 Ralph McDonald, “Professional Salaries for Teachers, Journal of the 
National Education Association, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 9, December, 1949, pp. 
662-663. 
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TABLE II 

Minimum Professional Salary Schedule H 

Second 

First through 15th 

Year* 14th Years Year Years beyond 15th 

Bachelor’s degree $2,400 Annual in- $4,800 Further increases for 

crements to advanced education 

add $2,400 and proved usefulness 

Master’s degree $2,600 Annual in- $5,200 Additional annual in¬ 
crements to crements; further in¬ 
add $2,600 creases to $6,000 or 

more 

Year beyond $2,800 Annual in- $5,600 Further annual incre¬ 
master’s crements to ments beyond those at 

add $2,800 master’s level; top sal¬ 

aries beyond $6,000 

Doctor s degree $3,000 Annual in- $6,000 Still further annual in¬ 
crements to crements beyond those 

add $3,000 at the two-year grad¬ 

uate level; top salaries 
substantially be von d 
$ 6,000 

* For the teacher having full professional preparation as required for 
standard certification to teach in the particular field of instruction in 
which he is engaged. 

TABLE III 

Provisions in Five of Best Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules in United States (1950-51)° 


. minimum Annual Maximum 

City and Salary Classes* Salary Increments Salary 

Santa Monica, California 

Bachelor’s degree (or equivalent) $2,600 12 at $150 $4 400 

Masters degree (or bachelor’s 

plus 42 units) . 3,200 12 at $150 5,000 

Doctors degree . 4,200 12 at $150 6.000 

* All com munities listed have single-salary schedules. 

*Ibid., p. 662. 

N-l’h^n '7 i ST A f° cia ! ion of Sch ° o1 Administrators and Research Division of 
c c 

grxssi i r - 

D.C.: National Education Association, 1951. ' < Waslnngton, 
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TABLE III (co/if.) 


City and Salary Classes 0 

San Francisco, California 

Bachelor’s degree (or equivalent) 

Bachelor's degree plus 1 yr. 

Bachelor’s degree plus 2 yrs. 

East Chicago, Indiana 

Bachelor’s degree . 

Master’s degree . 

Doctor’s degree . 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 
3 years . 

Bachelor’s degree .. 

Master’s degree 
Master’s degree plus 1 year 

Mount Vernon, New York 


Minimum 

Annual 

Maximum 

Salary 

Increments 

Salary 

$3,000 

14 at $150 

$5,100 

3,300 

13 at $175 

5,575 

3,600 

12 at $200 

6,000 

$3,100 

9 at $100 

6 at $150 

$4,900 

3,200 

6 at $100 

6 at $150 

3 at $200 

5,300 

3,500 

Same as above 

5,600 


$2,400 

14 

at 

$150 

$4,600 


1 

at 

$150 


2,400 

16 

at 

$100 

4,800 

2,500 

18 

at 

$150 

5,200 

2,600 

10 

at 

$150 

5,600 

$2,475 

15 

at 

$175 

$5,100 

2,675 

17 

at 

$175 

5,650 

2,875 

17 

at 

$175 

5,850 


4 vears or less 
0 

5 years or equivalent 
Doctor’s degree 

° All communities listed have single-salary schedules. 


Salaries in leadership positions. Educational administrators 
and supervisors usually are paid higher salaries than classroom 
teachers. However, teachers’ salaries in some communities are 
higher than administrative and supervisory salaries in other 
communities of the nation and even of the same state. In 
general, salaries of superintendents, principals, and supervisors 
are related to teachers’ salaries in their respective school dis¬ 
tricts. They will vary as much as teachers’ salaries throughout 
the nation. For example, in 1950-51 city superintendents sal¬ 
aries ranged from below $3,400 in three small communities to 
$32,500 in New York City. In the same year a few elementary, 
junior high, and high school principals were paid less than 
$1,900, while 185 elementary and junior high principals re- 
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ceived $9,000 or more, and 73 high school principals were paid 
at least $12,000.'° 

Salaries compared. A sensible way to compare salaries is to 
analyze those received by typical teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. Median salaries in cities of the United States 
during the school year 1950-51 are shown in Table IV. More 
complete information is available in the excellent research 
bulletins of the National Education Association. From this 
table several conclusions may be drawn about typical salaries 
of educational workers in the vear studied: 

1. Salaries tended to be higher as communities increased in 
size. (Some may argue that these differences are offset by 
living costs.) 

TABLE IV 

Median Salaries Paid City School Employees in the 
United States in 1950-51 11 



2.500 

5,000 

10,000 

30,000 

100,000 



to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

over 


5,000 

10,000 

30,000 

100,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Classroom Teachers 
Supervisors of 

$2,831 

$2,985 

$3,150 

$3,407 

$3,595 

$4,456 

Music* 

3,480 

3,347 

3,744 

4,323 

5,054 

5,667 

Supervisors of P.E.* 
Elementary 

3,850 

3,700 

4,194 

4,759 

5,319 

5,888 

Principals* * 
Junior High School 

4,053 

4,147 

4,365 

4,629 

5,001 

6,283 

Principals* * 

High School 

3,775 

4,267 

4,652 

5,257 

5,649 

7,115 

Principals* * 
Superintendents of 

4,283 

4,591 

5,154 

5,967 

6,291 

8,107 

Schools 5,526 6,345 7,375 

Includes directors and assistant directors. 

* Supervising principals only. 

9,177 

11,909 

18,333 


2. In cities of the same population supervisors and adminis¬ 
trators received higher salaries than classroom teachers. 

3 ’ Salaries of administrators increased generally, from lowest 

68-71 Salar ' eS and Sa,ar> ' Sch6duleS ° f Cil >-School Employees,” o„. c „., pp . 
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to highest, according to the following pattern: elementary 
school principal, junior high school principal, senior high 
school principal, superintendent of schools. 

4. In medium-sized and large communities supervisors and 
elementary principals received comparable salaries. In 
small and very large cities the salaries of supervisors were 
below those of elementary principals. 

5. Classroom teachers in cities over 500,000 received higher 
salaries than supervisors and elementary principals in cities 
under 30,000. 

Salaries of college teachers. Normally college teachers re¬ 
ceive higher salaries than elementary and secondary teachers. 
However, when the professional preparation and high personal 
qualifications necessary for college teaching are considered, 
they probably are one of the nation’s most poorly paid groups. 
Some of the average teaching salaries for 1949-50 in better 
paying colleges and universities are shown in Table V. Typical 
college teaching salaries throughout the United States would 
probably be substantially lower. Salaries of college teachers 
are generally higher in large universities and men’s colleges, 
lower in women’s, teachers’, and junior colleges and in denom¬ 
inational schools. 

It must be remembered that these salaries do not represent 
the top salaries outstanding persons may expect to receive. Nor 
do they include additional earnings through summer school 
and extension teaching, writing, speaking engagements, surveys. 


TABLE V 


Average Salaries of College Teachers for 1949-50 in 
41 Selected Institutions in the United States. 12 


College Rank 

Professor . 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor . 


Average Salary 

.... $6,899 
5,189 
.... 4,177 

.... 3,287 


« American Association of University Pro essors. Committee on die Ecanooue 
Status of the Profession, “Instructional Salaries m 41 S^cted Colleges 
Universities for the Academic Year 1949-50. (Mimeographed report.) 
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and consultant services. In our great universities unusually 
gifted professors sometimes are paid salaries ranging from 
$10,000 to $15,000 annually. In some instances talented and 
productive writers in educatio,na^ fields will earq considerably 
more than $15,000 a year. Ar-£\\)5X' 

Educational Preparation of Teachers ( 


In the opinion of most educational leaders the preparation of 
teachers on a national scale is not yet adequate. There is gen¬ 
eral agreement that a minimum of four years of education 
beyond high school graduation should be a requirement for all 
teachers’ certificates. Many believe that requirements generally 
should exceed the college degree, as they have for regular cer¬ 
tification in the high schools of Arizona, California, New York, 
and Oregon. The state of Washington has led the vanguard in 
requiring five years of college for regular certification in both 
elementary and secondary fields. Some expect that eventually 
education will compare favorably in its requirements and 
services with the medical and legal professions. 

This expectation may be characterized by the doubtful as 
“wishful thinking.” A study of trends, however, definitely 
supports those who believe that the minimum requirements 
for educational preparation will be increased. Prior to 1907 
no state in the union demanded even high school graduation as 
a prerequisite for any teaching certificate. In that year Indiana 
established this requirement and was followed by Utah in 
1911. 13 


Times have changed. In 1950 every state except Nebraska 
and South Dakota required some post-high school preparation 
for elementary certification; 19 states insisted upon two or three 
years and 17 states upon four years of college. At the same 
time all but six states required at least four years of college 
to qualify for a high school teaching certificate. 14 
Partly because of these increased certification requirements, 

13 Willard S. Elsbree, op. cit., p. 350. 

. “ T - J 1 - Stinnett * Harold J. Bowers, and E. R. Robert, “Interstate Reciprocity 

SJrST Educabon-C^tification;* The Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. I, 
iNo. l, March, 1950, p. 65. 
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and partly because of the tendency for larger numbers of 
people to graduate from college, there has been a remarkable 
growth in the educational preparation levels of teachers. In 
1947-48 the typical teacher in our nation was a college graduate. 
As estimated in Table VI, 44.3 per cent held bachelor’s de¬ 
grees and 15.1 per cent master’s degrees or higher. 


TABLE VI 


College Preparation of Teachers in 

1947-48 15 


College Preparation 

Number 

Per Cent 

None . 

28,178 

3.2 

Less than 2 years . 

85,335 

9.5 

Two years, but less than 4 years. 

250,068 

27.9 

Bachelor’s Degree . 

396,513 

44.3 

Master’s or higher Degree . 

135,396 

15.1 


895,490 

100.0 


Future preparation standards. During the years ahead it is 
anticipated that growth in the preparation levels of teachers 
will continue. It seems realistic to assume that: 


1. A college degree will be required of all newly-certificated 
teachers in most states. 

2. College work beyond the bachelor’s degree will be required 
for all certification in many states. 

3. There will be a decreasing distinction on the undergraduate 
level between the preparation of elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

4. Teacher preparation will represent a desirable balance be¬ 
tween general and professional education. 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe that educational 
leaders and the American public will insist increasingly that 
only well-educated, emotionally balanced, competent persons 
shall be entrusted with the important task of teaching our 
nation’s youth. 

Professional Status of Education 

In the United States census reports, teaching is classed as a 
profession. What distinguishes a profession from other voca- 


“Teachers in the Public Schools, op. cit., p. 132. 
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tions? The following are some of the major characteristics of 

a profession: 

1. A well-organized body of scientific information and tech¬ 
niques that enables members to make a distinctive con¬ 
tribution to society. 

2. High standards of preparation, admission, and in-service 
growth. 

3. A strong service motive. 

4. Pay and other benefits that enable members to enjoy a 
professional standard of living. 

5. A strong professional organization, with a code of ethics 
governing its members. 

6. Pride of membership in the professional group. 


Since the turn of the century, education has become increas- 
ingly professional. In some parts of the country it has reached 
full professional status; in other areas it still is en route, par¬ 
ticularly with respect to pay and preparation standards. By 
joining and participating in professional organizations, teachers 
can help hasten the day of arrival. 

One evidence of the growth of education as a profession is 
the great increase in strength of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation. From 8,466 members in 1917, it expanded to an organ¬ 
ization of 500,000 members in 1950. With its many separate 
departments, committees, and commissions, it is one of the 
most powerful and influential groups in our country today. A 
prospective teacher should become acquainted with the pur¬ 
poses and scope of the National Education Association by con¬ 
sulting the most recent N.E.A. Handbook. In this handbook- 
will be found the N.E.A. code of ethics governing its members. 


Professional Growth 



Competent teachers are cognizant of limitations even after 
long years of service. This is logical, for the field of education is 
broad, dynamic, and ever changing in response to changing 
cu^mstance^ and doing somethin!; ‘ 

positive about them is fHeprocess of professional growth! 
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For the young teacher, here are several general questions to 
serve as a guide in analyzing professional development: \_y 


1. Am I growing in the capacity to understand my students 
better — th ^eir needs, intere sts, and abilities? . 

2. Am I becoming more skillful in meeting these needs by 
using appropriate methods and materials? 

3. Do I utilize new ideas to vitalize my teaching? 

4. Am I cooperating with others to develop an excellent educa¬ 
tional program for my school and community? 

5. Are my relationships improving with students, parents, 
oilier te achers ^ administrators^and sup ervisors? 

6 V Am I_ help ing to advance the standards o f teaching as a 
profession?. 


For a longer, more detailed list of questions relating to pro¬ 
fessional growth, one should consult self-evaluation lists such 
as the one by an Indiana teacher, Dale Morehead, “A Checklist 
of Professional Qualities.” lft 

Professional growth should be a continuous, never-ending 
process. For the individual, its chief goal is to become a more 
effective teacher, administrator, or supervisor. The ways in 
which one grows professionally are numerous. The pattern will 
not be identical for any two individuals. A person’s p r aitem 
should be determined by his own needs and the situation in 


which he is working. __ 

Professional growth activities. Activities through which one 
ofessionally are i ncluded in the following lis ted 7 
Workshops (a) pj^schopl, (b) jjost-schoqL (c) continu¬ 
ing, and (d) othe; 

Exten sion and correspond ence courses 
Summer school attendance 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Committees to study specific problems 
ProfessionaFreadlngDr study 


io The Teaching Profession Grows in Service, Official Group Reports of th 
New Hampshire Conference, National Commission on Teacher Educ ^° n 
Professional Standards (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 

1950), pp. 121-122. 
it Ibid., p. 24. 


Jammu A Kashmir Universe/ v/7. 
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6. Observation of successful teachers, school systems, and 
colleges 

7. Professional meetings: (a) loc al grou ps and (b) national, 

state; anchiistrict- 

8. Travel 

9. Participation in programs of professional groups: (a) as a 

lead^V and (b )* oh'programs-ortre mmittees ~~ 

10. Leaves oFabsence: (a) sabbatical and (b) other 

11. Demonstration teaching _ 

12. Forums providing opportunity fc 
sions 

13. Conferences p roviding op portunity for individual or group ^ 
discussions——' 

14. Independent research 

15. Participation in community activities . 

16. Pursuance of hobbies related to instruction^ 




Personal-Social Development 


Closely r elated to profe ssional growth is the personal and^ 
social d evelopment of teachers. ~ATlndicated earlier; teaching 
is hard work. When done w ell^ i t is time-consuming. One 
easily could ^pend all his waging hours on professional respon¬ 
sibilities. No one mterested in the w elfare of children would 
recommend such a pro gram . Though a teacher should take his 
responsibilities^seriously, he should avoid becoming a grind or 
a drudge. 

As one begins his career, he may want t o copy this a nony- 
mous poem and place it where it will be seen often: 

— A TIMELY WARNING " 

If your nose is close to the grindstone rough, 

And you hold it down there long enough, 

In time you’ll say there’s ®o such thing 
As brooks that babble and birds that sing. 

These three will all your world compose: 

Jhst You, the Stone, and your poor old Nose. 

To be effective, teachers should stay fit — physically, men¬ 
tally, spiritually. Capable teachers are more competent when 
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they take care of their personal and social needs. Young 
teachers will be better teachers if they can achieve the fol¬ 
lowing objectives: 18 

1. Distribute “time and efforts wisely among professional 
activities, personal pleasures, reflections, meditation, re¬ 
laxation, and rest.” 

2. Keep abreast of the times. 

3. Participate in at least one community activity. 

4. Cultivate some friendships-outsideThe-teachifig profession. 

5. Take advantage of the cultural opportunities in the com¬ 
munity. 

6. Develop recreational interests, including at least o ne out- 
door activity, such as golf, fishing, gardening, or hiking. 

7. Use money wisel 


8. Keep from being overburdened with financial and other 
w orries, __ _ 

9. Stay physically fit; have a physical check-up once a year. 

10. Maintain a pleasing personal appearance, voice, and 


manners. 

LI. Develop your potentialities fully. 

12. Try to see yourselves as other see you. 


Study and Discussion 

1. Write a statement outlining your reasons for considering educa¬ 
tion as a career. 

2. Analyze the laws and practices regarding teacher tenure in 
your state. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
teacher tenure? 

3. Study the level of teachers’ salaries in your state. What are 
typical starting salaries, annual increments, and maximums. 
How do they compare with those offered in other states of the 

nation? , , 

4. Gather information on the salaries of different kinds of school 
administrators and supervisors in your locality or in your state. 
What are the opportunities financially in leadership positions:' 

5. Describe the educational preparation required for teachers, 
administrators, and supervisors in your state. 


is ibid., pp. 128-131. 
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6. Discuss the status of education as a profession with experienced 
adults of your acquaitance. Has teaching reached the profes¬ 
sional level in your state? What are the prospects for the 
future? 

7. Study the program of the chief professional organization for 
teachers in your state. How active is this organization? How 
effective? Enumerate some of its major accomplishments. 

8. Discuss with a local teacher or administrator the sixteen pro¬ 
fessional growth activities outlined in this chapter. What 
opportunities for professional growth are provided in your 
local school system? 
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The Developmental Tasks of Adolescence 


Paul E. Eiserer 


Educational psychologists generally agree that an understand¬ 
ing of the motives, values, attitudes, and goals of students is 
essential if the teacher is to guide successfully their learning 
activities. Changing conceptions about the purposes of the 
secondary school over the past 50 years have included an in¬ 
creased emphasis on the teacher s need for knowledge and 
understanding about the processes of human development. It 
is a basic assumption of this chapter that this trend is sound 
and that teachers will be successful in their endeavors to the 
degree that they achieve insight into the behavior of their 

students. 

The Concept of the Development Task 

It is not our purpose to insist that the reader can understand 
human behavior only by adopting the point of view here ex¬ 
pressed. It is suggested, however, that the behavior of students 
cannot be comprehended by teachers without a systematic 
conceptual framework of theory. Without a systematic view¬ 
point observed behavior will seem inconsistent, contradictory, 
fragmentary, opportunistic, and often inexplicable. A frame¬ 
work, in varying degrees conscious to the observer, provides a 

44 
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more orderly, meaningful context within which observations 
can be related and behavior understood, predicted, or con¬ 
trolled. A viewpoint that is becoming widely accepted as a 
way of understanding the behavior of the adolescent has as its 
core the concept of the developmental task. It has been defined 
by Havighurst in the following manner: 

“A developmental task is a task which arises at or about the 
same period in the life of the individual, successful achievement of 
which leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, while 
failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the 
society, and difficulty with later tasks.” 1 

This definition suggests that there are common learnings 
which must be mastered by every adolescent in our society if 
individual happiness and social adaptability are to result. This 
notion can be applied to any stage of human development from 
infancy to senescence: that is, there are skills, attitudes, appre¬ 
ciations, and values which must be learned at a particular age 
level if the individual is to function effectively at that stage 
and move progressively toward maturity. 

The idea of a developmental task may become clearer by 
considering what the organism must learn during infancy and 
early childhood. Everyone is familiar with the necessity for 
learning how to walk, to talk, to manage the processes involved 
in eliminating body wastes, to behave with awareness of sex 
differences, and to get along with parents and siblings. All 
these required learnings are developmental tasks for infancy 
and early childhood. Students of human development have 
been able to identify significant tasks for practically every major 
phase of the life cycle. 

The discussion in this chapter is devoted to those common 
learnings that are cultural imperatives for the adolescents in 
our society. These developmental tasks are generalizations 
growing out of the scientific study of human development 
under a wide variety of circumstances taking into account such 
factors as sex, age, and socio-economic level. 


1 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 6. 
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Sources of the Developmental Task 

There are at least three main sources of developmental tasks. 
The first of these rises from within the individual himself, and 
involves adjustments typically identified as factors of physical 
maturation. This type of adjustment may best be illustrated 
by the task of learning how to walk - a task that is primarily 
a function of physical maturation. A second source of develop¬ 
mental tasks is the culture in which the individual lives. The 
pressures of society demand certain competencies that must be 
achieved by the individuals in that society. For example, the 
necessity for developing capacities of good citizenship arises 
primarily as a cultural demand. Most developmental tasks are, 
however, products of the interaction of the organism and the 
culture. For example, although learning how to read might 
seem to be clearly a cultural demand, it is also dependent on 
maturation factors. The third sources of developmental tasks 
is an outgrowth of the interactional processes between the 
organism and the environment. We might describe this source 
as the ego, personality, or self. The self becomes a motivational 
factor in its own right and poses for the individual certain 
learning tasks which must be mastered. The individual’s sys¬ 
tem of personal values and goals is an illustration of this third 
source of developmental tasks. 

Nine developmental tasks have been identified and discussed 
by Havighurst: 2 

1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or fem¬ 
inine role. 

2. Developing new relations with age mates of both sexes. 

3. Acquiring emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

4. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

5. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

6. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

7. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

8. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

9. Building conscious values in harmony with an adequate scien¬ 
tific world picture. 

Nothing sacred is claimed for this classification. One investi¬ 
gator might classify them into six categories, another into 
- Ibid ., pp. 30-63. 
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twelve. The only contention here made is that the behavior of 
adolescents will become more understandable if this general 
framework is kept in mind. The following six developmental 
tasks will be discussed in this chapter. 

1. Accepting one’s physique and becoming a man or woman. 

2. Developing new relationships with age mates of both sexes. 

3. Gaining emotional independence of parents and other 
adults. 

4. Achieving assurance of economic independence: selecting 
and preparing for an occupation. 

5. Developing civic competence and a sense of social respon- 

6. Developing conscious values to live by. 

In considering the developmental tasks, two points should 
constantly be kept in mind. First, all of these tasks are inter¬ 
related. Adolescents may be attempting to achieve several at 
the same time. For example, except for purposes of discussion, 
one cannot separate the bodily changes that are continuously 
taking place from the efforts of adolescents to achieve new 
relationships with one another; nor can there be a dichotomy 
between the necessity for developing conscious moral values 
to live by and the processes whereby adolescents choose a par¬ 
ticular way of making a living. Secondly, these tasks are con¬ 
sidered as group characteristics. The knowledge that all adol¬ 
escents must come to terms with their developing bodily 
changes does not give us insight into how a particular adoles¬ 
cent boy or girl achieves this task. The particular problems 
associated with helping individuals achieve their tasks will be 
discussed in a later section. 

As the reader thinks about the various tasks under discussion 
he is urged to ask himself the following questions: 

1. How does the behavior of the adolescent reflect efforts on 
his part to achieve these tasks? 

2. What are some of the consequences when these tasks are 
not adequately realized at the appropriate stage of devel¬ 
opment? 

3. How do these tasks differ in the upper, middle, and lower 
social classes in our society? 
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Accepting One’s Physique 

It is a matter of common observation that significant physical 
changes occur in the body during the second decade of life. 
We are aware that bodily changes occur continuously from 
conception through senescence. However, a greater accelera¬ 
tion in bodily changes takes place during adolescence than at 
any other time of life except during the eighteen months fol¬ 
lowing conception. 

Bodily changes in themselves do not necessitate difficult 
problems of adaptation. Problems of adjustment requiring^our 
attention seem to occur primarily under three conditidnsTfirst, 
when the changes are abrupt or sudden aridTthrouglriack of 
knowledge and insight, the person cannot understand them; 
second, when t he chang es_are in conflict with the individual’s 
concept of himself, that is, how he views himself; third, when 
the attitudes of other people reflect lack of understanding and 
acceptance of the changes. Since - people are continually judg- 
ing, evaluating, comparing, and moralizin^pabout adolescent 
behavior, problems for many adolescents are inevitable. This 
would suggest that if the attitudes of older people were more 
realistic and understanding, adolescents would encounter fewer 
adjustment problems. However, adults being what they are 
at the present time, adolescents will have problems for some 
time to come. What the schools might do to reduce this source 
of tension for the adolescent will be discussed in a later section. 

Studies of adolescents indicate that boys frequently become 
concerned about sex organ changes (including nocturnal emis¬ 
sions and increased size of sex organs), height, fatness, unusual 
facial features, and acne. Girls typically become concerned 
about menstruation and other changes associated with puberty, 
tallness or fatness, and irregularity of facial features. 

Changes associated with puberty. Changes associated with 
sexual maturation have been discussed in considerable detail 
by Greulich. 3 These include accelerated growth of the sex 
organs, appearance of hair in the pubic region, and deepening 

3 National Society for the Study of Education, Adolescence, Part I, 43rd Year¬ 
book, Chicago, 1944, pp. 8-32. 
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of the voice. Because of attitudes in our culture it is very 
difficult for adolescents to escape anxieties associated with these 
sexual changes. This is particularly true of the American 
middle-class culture which places rather severe limitations on 
discussion of sex problems. For example, Kinsey reports that 
problems associated with masturbation are most severe among 
adolescents who grow up in middle-class society. 4 Until more 
intelligent sexual education, based upon sound scientific knowl¬ 
edge, becomes a part of every adolescents rightful heritage, 
there will be many problems in this area. Modem psychiatry, 
particularly, suggests that many adult maladjustments are 
traceable to the maladaptations in this particular period of life. 

Other bodily changes. Other readily apparent body changes 
during the adolescent period include accelerated increases in 
height and weight, and changes in body proportion, especially 
those related to the head, face, trunk, legs, and arms. Signifi¬ 
cant changes also occur in the skeletal system, that is, in the 
size and structure of bones. Motor capacities undergo modi¬ 
fication and there are changes in the skin and hair. 

In all of these changes the factor of individual differences 
must be kept in mind. Each person has his own pattern of 
changes, and harm can be done by unjustified comparisons of 
one person with another. For example, most height and weight 
charts are based upon the average rate of maturing, yet the 
growth rates of many individuals differ in velocity. Increases 
in weight are attributable primarily to muscle and bone devel¬ 
opment. By maturity the muscles may constitute about sixty 
per cent of body weight in contrast to thirty per cent during 
childhood. Thus, a given individual may be gaining weight 
even though his outer appearance suggests that he is getting 
thinner. The prospective teacher may obtain detailed informa¬ 
tion about the extent and intensity of these various changes 
from textbooks on adolescent growth and development. 5 

Many of these changes create tensions in adolescents that 

4 A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). 

5 E. B. Hurlock, Adolescent Development (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949). 
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are not readily open to observation. Some of these can be dis¬ 
covered only through discussions. Others are rather apparent 
in overt behaviour. It is an accepted generalization from psy¬ 
chology that developmental powers are associated with a 
tendency to use them in life situations. Fully developed 
powers, involving either sexual maturity area or increased 
bodily strength, are likely to be accompanied by tendencies 
toward use. Although the increased physical power of youth 
may be tried out in athletic contests, the increased sexual power 
is not so readily open to exploration and discovery. For this 
reason problems associated with sexual maturation are likely 
to be among the most crucial for adolescents in our culture. As 
noted before, this is particularly true of youth in middle-class 
culture. How some of these changes prompt new exploratory 
behavior on the part of adolescents in boy-girl relationships will 
be discussed in the next section. 

Developing New Relationships With Age Mates 

of Both Sexes 

Until the age of sexual maturity, with its attendant increase 
in the awareness of sex impulses, boys tend to associate pri¬ 
marily with boys, and girls with girls. Changes during puberty, 
however, require serious new adjustments for which the adol¬ 
escent has no previous patterp of behavior. We ar^ all familiar 
with the awkward, fumbling behavior in the presence of the 
opposite sex which is characteristic at this age. This demand is 
so great that adolescents will work at it,'in school or out, with 
or without the help and guidance of parents and teachejtf. The 
achievement of this task was probably more difficult in an 
earlier time when young people were segregated by sex in most 
of their educational activities. The fact that wehave overcome 
these difficulties of segregation does not mean that all prob¬ 
lems are solved.TIrlTigiTTgTO^ adjust ' 

ment learnings possible buLdoes nftt guarantee them. In 

considerable measure the pattern^ foKfdTure.heterosexual 

adjustment and happily married living are being fdrme at is 
period of life. 
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Relationships with the opposite sex constitute no great prob¬ 
lem in lower-class cultures. Evidence suggests that sexual 
experience is commonly associated with efforts at developing 
new social relationships. However, in middle-class culture an 
extensive variety of new social patterns must be learned. 
Problems of courtship and dating become very complex and 
many kinds of skills must be learned. The basis for a successful 
marriage is more likely to be made during this period of adol¬ 
escence than at any other time. One obvious manifestation of 
the increased sensitivity of girls is the great amount of time 
they spend improving their physical appearance by using 
cosmetics and wearing clothes that will fit their personality 
and be accepted by “the gang.” Boys begin to take more 
interest in good grooming. They become concerned about their 
manners and about learning appropriate and socially accepted 
ways of approaching the opposite sex. Every experienced 

teacher has seen a wide variety of activities that can be under- 

• 

stood only in terms of their significance in helping young 
people learn how to become adapted to one another. Undoubt¬ 
edly previous experience in the home with members of the 
opposite sex, parents or siblings, determines to a considerable 
extent whether these new demands can be learned in stride or 
whether they -will be accompanied by a great deal of anxiety 
and tension. 

In the present period of rapid social change, since the defini¬ 
tions of the roles of men and women are not clear-cut, the task 
of adolescence in learning how to assume a masculine or fem¬ 
inine role has become very difficult. Boys are expected to 
become manly, self-assertive, and self-directive in ways that 
are new to them. They are expected to relinquish patterns of 
submissiveness and docility which are so highly prized during 
childhood. For some boys this poses a tremendous problem; 
others take it in stride. At one time girls were able to make 
this transition more easily since the adult feminine role was 
also considered a submissive and docile one. However, in 
recent years there has been a change in this pattern. Manv 
girls now face a conflict in that they are expected to assume a 
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dual role in our modem society; they must not only prepare 
themselves for marriage and motherhood, but also for a career. 

The ambiguities of the masculine and feminine role in con¬ 
temporary society cannot be resolved by parents and teachers. 
However, they do have an opportunity to help young people 
understand the conflict and to make adequate compromises. 

Probably at no other time in their lives are people as con¬ 
servative and conforming as during the period of adolescence. 
Although a developing individuality can be seep in young 
people, it operates within very narrow boundaries. Adolescents 
are much more influenced by the demands of their own peer 
culture than by the demands of any other group, including 
adult society. Young people have a compulsion to be like one 
another, especially within the smaller^ub-groups to which they 
belong. Teachers particularly are aware of the unwritten code 
that governs the behavior of young people in school situations. 
One should not, however, consider these attitudes reprehen¬ 
sible. They are developmentally desirable, for within the 
framework of their peer culture young people are learning 
valuable lessons of social interaction that are important for 
their development into socially sensitive and responsible young 
people. 

Young people will band together in opposition to adults if 
they feel that their particular world is being threatened. Adults 
who interpret this opposition as a threat to their authority will 
not be helpful to young people in their efforts to achieve these 
common learnings. One outstanding characteristic of the inter¬ 
personal relationships of young people at this age might be 
called impulsivity or fickleness. Mood swings are likely to be 
extreme. The boy who is ready to die for a friend today is 
prepared to fight him tomorrow. Loyalties are expressed 1 am- 
bunctiously. Masculinity may be asserted through telling dirty 
jokes, shoving other people around, or bragging about trivia 
achievements. It takes time to learn the balance between re¬ 
lease and control of impulses which is characteristic of a mature 
person. One of the danger points in our own culture is the 
tendency to suppress these manifestations of behavior which 
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can best be understood through expression. When feelings are 
strong, mistakes are likely to be made. It is important to realize 
that these mistakes have to be made if proper learnings are to 
take place. What is required of adults is not punishment, but 
understanding. Many books have been based upon scientific 
investigation of the characteristic ways in which young people 
attempt to achieve this new demand for developing skills in 
interpersonal relationships. 


Gaining Emotional Independence of Parents 

and Other Adults 

The purpose of this task is to achieve emotional independence 
within a framework of continued affection and mutual respect. 
At birth the individual is almost completely dependent upon 
adults for the satisfaction of all of his needs. Growing up 
becomes a process of gradual emancipation from a condition 
of complete dependency into one where the individual with his 
own resources is capable of meeting most of his psychological 
and physical needs. Independence is an achievement. That 
this task is one of the most inadequately learned in our culture 
is suggested by Harry A. Overstreet.” Psychiatrists suggest that 
difficulties in this area are among the most common sources 
of adult maladjustment. Strecker attributes much of the emo¬ 
tional immaturity of soldiers during World War II to the fact 
that they did not learn this developmental task adequately. 7 

The emotional climate of the home in which the adolescent 
is growing up has much to do with the readiness with which he 
can achieve this task. In homes where parents are dominating 
and over-protective, little opportunity is provided for the grow¬ 
ing child to learn independent behavior. Then during adoles¬ 
cence the boy or girl is thrust abrupt into a world that demands 
considerable initiative and self-direction for successful develop¬ 
ment. In homes that might be described as democratic and 
permissive, the achievement of independent “self-hood” has 


7 ?' ° ve ” treet * The Mature Mind (New York: W. W. Norton 1949) 
E. A. Strecker, Their Mothers Sons (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1946). 
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been a continuous process since birth. Whether this task be¬ 
comes a problem or not is strongly conditioned by previous 
experience. 

The achievement of emotional independence under the best 
conditions, however, is not an easy task, nor always seemingly 
a desired one. One observes much ambivalence, that is, waver¬ 
ing between wanting to be independent and wanting to be de¬ 
pendent on others. The adolescent may find that his first 
awkward steps toward independence lead him into difficulty 
and his reaction may be to withdraw to the protecting wings of 
his parents. However, this difficult task must be achieved if 
mature adulthood is to be realized. 

This cutting of apron strings is evident in much of the adol¬ 
escent’s behavior. A rebellious and sometimes militant attitude 
toward teachers and other adults reflects the conflict which is 
going on as adolescents seek to find a balance between their 
independent and dependent needs. In many ways teachers 
become parent substitutes. The struggle of the adolescent be¬ 
comes a part of the teacher-pupil relationship. Teachers have 
many opportunities to help young people understand this 
struggle and to resolve it. Adolescents are likely to become 
quite belligerent toward their parents, getting into numerous 
conflicts about seemingly trivial issues. This need to assert the 
developing self is an imperative one for adolescents in our 
culture. Some of the common conflicts between adolescent 
boys and their mothers, for example, are about use of the 
family car, eating habits, school marks, spending money, table 
manners, and personal habits. 

Girls frequently get into difficulty about automobile riding 
with boys at night, unacceptable school marks, eating habits, 
care of smaller siblings, and use of spending money. 8 Conflicts 
between adolescents and their parents are more common in t le 
middle class than in the upper or lower class because middle- 
class parents with their mobility consciousness are very much 
concerned about controlling the behavior of their children. 

« Paul H. Landis, Adolescence and Youth (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945), p. 236. 
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For example, attitudes of middle-class people toward educa¬ 
tion as the ladder for social mobility prompt them to push their 
children toward as high an educational achievement as possible. 
This not only leads to conflict over school achievement but also 
imposes a delay in the achievement of other tasks such as the 
establishment of a family of their own. 

Since most of the occupations available to lower-class chil¬ 
dren require very little in the way of educational preparation, 
they achieve a basis of livelihood much earlier. Furthermore, 
many parents in the lower class are not particularly interested 
in what their children do or become. Hence there is much less 
social control and continuous supervision of their activities. 
Each generation tends to go its own way. The economic factor 
in the upper class usually is not significant enough to cause 
parents to sacrifice for their children; thus their youth are more 
free to be on their own at an earlier time. 

The importance of parental attitudes and their influence 
upon the readiness with which adolescents achieve this devel¬ 
opmental task cannot be over-emphasized. Parents who are 
themselves emotionally immature cannot create the kind of 
environment which is good psychological growing space for 
the emotional development of their children. This leads to the 
kind of circular delinquency about which Overstreet speaks. 1 ' 
This does not mean that some adolescents do not transcend the 


handicaps of their home environment. It does suggest, however, 
the extreme unlikelihood that this will happen in most in¬ 
stances. This fact throws upon the schools a major responsi¬ 
bility for helping those young people who are handicapped by 
an inadequate home environment. Teachers may find them¬ 
selves the objects of intense emotional identification by some 
students. If they can understand what is happening and help 
young people acquire an insight into the processes, they will be 
able to contribute very valuable learnings to those young 
people. Teachers who are indifferent to or consciously avoid 

this challenge neglect one of their most challenging educational 
opportunities. 


0 H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind (New York: W. W. Norton, 1949) 
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Achieving Assurance of Economic Independence: 

Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation 

The achievement of economic independence in our society 
has for a long time been imperative for men. It is becoming 
increasingly important for women. It requires no Marxian 
interpretation to recognize that the way a man makes a living 
contributes significantly to his total adult adjustment. It is 
probably the point around which many of his other values are 
oriented. The prestige and ranking of his occupation determine 
much of his social activity. The ability to stand on one’s own 
feet economically is an important part of society’s definition of 
a man. The feeling that one is contributing to the economic 
welfare of society contributes to a sense of personal significance. 
It is very important for every boy in our culture to find his 
place in the world of work. 

Not so long ago choice of an occupation created no real 
problem for young people. In a self-contained family, future 
occupations for young people were pretty well determined by 
the family pattern. Increased industrialization, with its division 
of labor and specialization of function, has made the self- 
contained family outmoded. The economic contributions of 
men in our society are found chiefly in the processes of mass 
production industry, professional services, and governmental 
occupations. Women typically have a more limited range of 
choices. It is estimated that up to sixty per cent of the jobs in 
American industry no longer require much previous prepara¬ 
tion. Frequently it is not a question of doing what one wants, 
but of discovering a function in the economic world which one 
can fill and then learning to like it. This is particularly true in 
the lower classes. Most of the work performed by people in the 
lower classes is of the unskilled variety. People of the middle 
classes use various kinds of education and training to achieve 
upward mobility. Most of the discussion that follows about the 
selection of and preparation for an occupation is particular y 

applicable to middle-class youth. . 

The process whereby an individual makes a vocational choice 

involves at least three steps. The first step is for the individual 
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to learn about himself. A person needs to know about his com¬ 
petences, aptitudes, interests, and intelligence. He must know 
as much about himself as possible. The second step is to know 
about the world of work - the characteristics of various jobs 
and the opportunities that are available in the immediate and 
long-range future. Finally, the individual must select from the 
wide range of jobs a few that offer him some opportunity. Then 
he must do what is necessary to prepare himself for one of these 
families of occupations. 

The foregoing should not suggest that this is an easy process. 
Because of the characteristics of the American middle class, a 
realistic understanding of one’s self and selection of the proper 
vocation are sometimes very difficult. Frequently, parental 
pressures stand in the way. Because of some personal frustra¬ 
tion, parents sometimes project their own unfulfilled ambitions 
onto their children and attempt to force them into occupations 
for which they have neither interest nor ability. There are also 
cultural obstacles such as the prestige values attached to cer¬ 
tain occupations. For example, studies show that many high 
school youngsters aspire to professional and white-collar jobs, 
although, in general, these aspirations are unrealistic either in 
terms of their capacities to achieve them or in terms of the 
opportunities available in our society. 

Much of the exploratory learning of young people in rela¬ 
tion to future occupations has to be vicarious. At the present 
time, although the situation is improving, there are available 
for young people far too few opportunities to experience dif¬ 
ferent types of work. This fact probably accounts for much 
vocational maladjustment. Failure to achieve this particular 
developmental task is fraught with many unfortunate circum¬ 
stances. A man who is unhappy in his vocation is likely to be 
unhappy in other areas of his life. The number of adults in our 
society who seek help from various questionable agencies em¬ 
phasizes the great need for more authoritative vocational guid¬ 
ance during adolescence. 10 One of the serious curricular limita- 


u ! L “ Steiner - Where Do Pe °P le Take Their Troubles? (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1945). 
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tions of our school system is that too few opportunities are 
provided for use of the hands in various craft and shop activ¬ 
ities. 

Even if the individual has a realistic understanding of him¬ 
self and a comprehensive knowledge of the world of work, and 
brings these into intelligible relationship, he still faces one im¬ 
portant fact which is a source of anxiety among present-day 
youth. Will there be an opportunity to utilize his trained 
powers? The control of mass production processes by a few 
people means that the chances are overwhelming that he will 
work for someone else. The days of the entrepreneur in a pure 
sense are long since gone. Youth are dependent on other people 
for economic opportunities; they do not in any significant sense 
make them for themselves. 

# 

Developing Civic Competence and a Sense of 

Social Responsibilty 

Society has given the school the primary responsibility for 
helping young people grow into effective democratic citizen¬ 
ship. Effective citizenship in today’s complex society requires 
a considerable degree of skill in the arts of communication, and 
competence in solving social and personal problems. Carrying 
one’s share of the load and helping others in need are important 
aspects of our democratic idealism, and our institutions seek 
to make many young people anxious lest they fail to carry out 
these obligations. Members of the lower classes typically do 
not participate in civic activities. There is little developed 
sense of social obligaton to other people. If people vote at all, 
they vote in terms of some personal interest. The middle and 
upper classes generally develop in their young people a sense 
of obligation in political and social affairs. 

As with other developmental tasks, this one can be learned 
only if opportunity for learning it is provided. It is generally 
agreed that the school is the social institution that has the best 
opportunity to instill in young people the attitudes and values 
which will prompt them to perform the tasks of a democratic 
society. That present accomplishments leave much to be de- 
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sired can hardly be questioned. However, schools are working 
to find more effective means for developing these attitudes and 
values in our young people. 

Through school activity programs young people are provided 
freedom to operate programs in their own way and to assume 
responsibility for their use of that freedom. Student govern¬ 
ment activity can provide effective learning situations, par¬ 
ticularly when the adults insist not only that the decisions 
adolescents make involve real issues but also that the conse¬ 
quences of decisions are borne by those who make them. (See 
Chapter 11.) 

The consequences of failure to achieve this important task 
are readily apparent to ever)' thinking person. The society that 
places too high a premium on personal aggrandizement at the 
expense of social obligation runs a grave risk. Some critics of 
the present social scene attribute many of our difficulties to the 
fact that we have over-emphasized individualism at the expense 
of helping young people sense the needs of their fellow men. 

Developing Conscious Values to Live By 

This task implies the fact that an individual cannot live ef¬ 
fectively without some guiding values. He must have a sense of 
direction for his life, some criteria for making decisions involv¬ 
ing questions of morality. The values of modern science and 
religion are frequently a source of conflict to people in the 
middle and upper classes of our society. Members of the lower 
classes typically live by dogma or without any conscious values 
at all. 

The fact that many adolescents stop attending church during 
the second decade of life has led some people to feel that 
adolescents are not interested in religious or moral questions. 
This is not the case. Adolescents may not be interested in 
theological questions, but they are interested in questions in¬ 
volving moral choices. Observations of young children indicate 
that the concepts of morality which guide them in their every¬ 
day behavior are unconsciously a reflection of the values dom¬ 
inant in their family situation. For the child, morality is likely 
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to be objective and impersonal. Developmental^, however, 
toward adolescence a religious awakening takes place. A period 
of doubt sets in. This is not to imply that some young children, 
especially more intelligent children, do not raise questions about 
the beliefs given to them by their parents and the church. But 
there is a more general state of doubt in most adolescents during 
the second decade of life. Adolescence is a period in which 
young people question many of their previous beliefs and 
convictions. They begin critically to reevaluate their ideas 
about many phenomena, including morality. This examination 
of the basic assumption of one’s actions is a desirable devel¬ 
opment. 

Socrates said a long time ago that the unexamined life is not 
worth living. And it is not just idealism that prompts young 
people to ask some rather fundamental questions about life and 
death. Various situations in which they are living necessitate 
more mature answers than they have previously achieved. 
Perhaps they have experienced death in the family or serious 
illness, and questions begin to arise in their minds. More com¬ 
monplace, however, are the many situations of everyday life. 
For example, boy-girl relationships raise questions that can be 
answered through discovery of a set of values which can serve 
as criteria for making choices. 

It has been pointed out by Landis 11 that we are living in a 
time when moral values are in a very ambiguous state. Adults 
themselves are not sure where they are going. Because of this 
many adults have ignored these questions and left the adol¬ 
escent to shift for himself. Others conscientiously try to help 
the young think through the confusion of our times. We can¬ 
not expect young people to develop values much more stable 
than we ourselves achieve. If we cannot settle the questions 
in our generation, we can at least accept the adolescent as a 
participant in the process of evolving new values. 

For certain young people the school contributes significantly 
to their moral development. One study of adolescent character 

11 Paul H. Landis, Adolescence and Youth (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945). 
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reports a correlation of .74 between character reputation and 
school achievement. 12 Good social adjustment in school leads 
to desirable character development. Experiences that provide 
security are likely to result in more willing acceptance of the 
existing moral code. But the school does not provide this 
learning for other boys and girls, particularly those whose 
values in the home are at great variance with the school. 13 

The adolescent needs help in resolving the doubts and 
anxieties that assail him when he is expected to assume new 
patterns of social behavior to meet the new conditions of his 
developing nature. We cannot assume that anxieties in them¬ 
selves have desirable effects. They are only the motivating 
factors toward the seeking of more effective solutions. 

The Individual and His Developmental Tasks 

The concept of developmental tasks provides scientific guide- 
posts whereby teachers may make sense out of behaviors they 
observe in their students. It provides a broad framework within 
which teachers may see meaning in seemingly inconsistent, 
unrelated behavior. Without this framework they are likely 
to designate observed behavior as “teen-age nonsense. They 
should keep in mind, however, that these tasks are generaliza¬ 
tions about the common learnings which must be achieved by 
all young people on the road to maturity. 

An understanding of these generalizations is not enough to 
interpret the behavior of a particular individual. It is necessary 
to understand how these tasks are being accomplished on an 
individual basis. For example, consider the task of adjusting to 
a changing body. While it is true that every boy and girl must 
adjust to bodily changes, every individual accomplishes this 
task in his own unique way. Some adolescents make the ad¬ 
justments with very little conflict and tension; other become 
greatly concerned about their developing physical maturity. 

12 R. J. Havighuxst and H. Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949), p. 179. 

13 A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1949). 
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How Joe Smith is adapting to his changes can be discovered 
only by learning about Joe Smith personally. Norms help the 
teacher to see adolescents as a group, but to understand Joe 
Smith as an individual the teacher must go beyond these 
norms. She must discover how Joe feels and thinks and what 
he wants and values. 

Let us consider how Joe might use one or more of the known 
adjustment mechanisms to meet his problems. He might make 
a frontal attack on the problem: get information from books, 
talk to adults, parents and teachers, and seek to understand 
what is happening to him. Then he might try out his new-found 
powers in situations, and evaluate the consequences. This is 
the approved mental hygiene approach. 

He might feel guilt about the changes and become aggressive 
in efforts to conceal his shame or embarrassment. He might 
brag unduly, or fight others, or pick on those weaker than 
himself. 

He might withdraw from the situation by daydreaming his 
troubles away. In this way he has no chance of experimenting 
with his new abilities to test them in experience. He might 
worry himself sick, might actually get a bodily ailment as a 
solution to his tensions. 

The attempt he makes will have a better chance of success if 
he gets help from a teacher who understands his problems and 
is interested enough to help him. Attempts to spell out the 
meaning of the process of understanding have been made by 
the authors of Helping Teachers Understand Children 14 as 
follows: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Behavior is caused by a series of factors that can be identified. 
Therefore, boys and girls are understandable and educable. 
Every student must be accepted emotionally and respected and 


alued as a human being. 

Nery student is unique and teachers should constantly seek 
iformation about each of their pupils which will enable them 
3 know the facts that are influencing the pupil’s development 


and behavior. 


14 Commission on Teacher Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 19451, p. 
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4. There are common developmental tasks that all students face 
during the several phases of their growth, and complications 
often arise as individuals with varying characteristics and 
backgrounds work at those tasks. 

5. The more important generalizations that describe and explain 
human growth, development, motivation, learning, and be¬ 
havior must be considered. 

6. The scientific approach should be used: gather and organize 
relevant information about a child; find the scientific principles 
to which this information points to determine the particular 
individual’s maturity level and explain his overt actions; use 
these explanatory principles together with the pertinent data 
as the basis for helping the youngster meet his problems of 
growing up. 

Teachers who can put the foregoing into practice will be 
of great help to adolescents in achieving their developmental 
tasks. 

The School, the Teacher, and Developmental Tasks 

Helping the adolescent achieve these developmental tasks is 
a fundamental part of the responsibility of the teacher. Al¬ 
though some of these tasks may seem to be more the responsi¬ 
bility of the home than the school, they cannot be categorized 
in this fashion. Adolescents are working constantly at the 
achievement of these interrelated tasks, and it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the school and the home to supplement each other in 
helping the adolescent master these learnings. What, then, can 
schools do to aid adolescents learn these tasks with greater 
efficiency? 

The school It was pointed out earlier in this discussion that 
some developmental tasks emerge primarily from the necessity 
of the organism to readjust to sexual and other bodily changes. 
Other tasks have their primary source in the culture, in the 
demands that society makes upon young people, such as the 
requirement for effective citizenship. Tasks that emerge pri¬ 
marily from within the individual probably will be worked at 
with or without help by adults in our society. The tasks that 
are external in origin and represent demands of society are less 
likely to be worked at by the individual without external stimu- 
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lation. In view of this, what is the function of the school in 
helping young people achieve successfully a comprehensive 
range of developmental tasks? This question is concerned with 
the objectives of the secondary school in our society. They are 
discussed at considerable length in other parts of the book. 

It is a common belief among modem educators that scientific 
study and investigation should provide the basis for determin¬ 
ing what procedures are most likely to help them realize their 
objectives. Educational philosophy may be considered the 
deliberate attempt to agree on what objectives should be sought 
in our educational institutions. What procedures are most 
likely to promote realization of these objectives can best be 
determined by experimental investigation. It is within this 
framework that generalization about the growth and develop¬ 
ment of young people are pertinent to a discussion of secondary 
education. Scientific study of the behavior of boys and girls 
makes available tested generalizations that should be utilized 
in guiding educational development. For example, a study of 
the learning process results in some generalizations about how 
learning takes place. How learning occurs is not a question for 
philosophical deliberation; it is a problem for scientific investi¬ 
gation. It is not a question of traditional versus progressive 
education. In our society, we are committed to the view that 
through the scientific method we can find the best way to gain 
desired results. In consequence of this belief, shall the results 
of scientific study provide the basis upon which we shall organ¬ 
ize school experiences? On the assumption that this is the 
intention of most modem educators, one may conclude that 
knowledge about developmental tasks has very real implica¬ 
tions for the modern secondary school. 

It is probably true that the modem secondary school is still 

subject matter oriented - the emphasis remains on the re¬ 
quirement that young people master certain bodies of know - 
edge rather than that students be aided in life adjustmen . 
Leading thinkers in secondary education have emphasized for 
a generation that mastery of knowledge is only one of the goa s 
of education, but practices have been only slightly influenced 
by such thinking. Critical observation of most high schools 
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this country would lead the observer to the conclusion that few 
teachers have real insight into the problems that really bother 
our young people, and of those who do have insight, only a few 
are adequately trained to help young people solve their prob¬ 
lems. There is a very noticeable lag in the formulations by 
educational leadership about what needs to be done and the 
actual practices that take place day by day in high school 
classrooms. 

On the assumption that progress takes place by proceeding 
from where we are toward something which offers more pos¬ 
sibilities a number of authors have provided helpful discussions 
about the relationships of subject matter to the learnings re¬ 
quired by developmental tasks. 15 These authors suggest how 
teachers might, even in the conventionally organized high 
school, help adolescents through classroom and extracurricular 
activities in achieving their tasks more adequately. For example, 
courses in biology provide opportunity for learning facts and 
attitudes about physical changes. Home management courses 
deal directly with tasks related to family life. Through litera¬ 
ture, problems of the roles of men and women may be consid¬ 
ered. Extracurricular activities may provide rich opportunities 
for young people to learn citizenship roles. Dances, athletics, 
and special interest clubs may help young people learn how to 
behave toward one another. 

A considerable reorientation and reorganization of the high 
school is necessary if these accumulated facts about human 
development are to be used to help young people achieve a 
more effective maturity. No one at this stage of our knowledge 
can offer a prescription for a curriculum that will guarantee 
these tasks will be maximally learned. However, enough evi¬ 
dence about the inadequacy of present procedures has been 
accumulated to suggest that a great deal of experimentation is 
in order if high schools are to help young people more effec¬ 
tively than in the past. 

The teacher. Just as the schools operate within a larger cul- 

i L 15 *1' Caswell, (ed.) The American High School. Eighth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1946). See also Robert 
Chicago p UrSt ^elopmental Tasks and Education (Chicago: University of 
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tural framework, the teacher operates within the society of the 
school. The teacher is likely to ask the question: “All things 
considered, what might I do within the framework of my class¬ 
room to help young people achieve more adequately their 
developmental tasks?” Before this basic problem can be solved, 
the teacher must ask herself several other questions. What is 
my concept of my role as a teacher? What are my understand¬ 
ings of the nature of adolescent growth and development? 
What goals am I trying to achieve through the experiences 
young people are likely to have in my classroom? The teachers 
concept of her function in the classroom probably plays an 
important part in determining what she does in the classroom. 
For example, teacher A, whose self-concept includes the atti¬ 
tude that she knows what is good for people, will behave in 
accordance with such a concept. This teacher is not likely to 
work very hard to provide experiences that will help young 
people achieve a larger measure of self-direction and self¬ 
responsibility. 

Teacher B, who sees in the behavior of her students evidence 
of efforts to achieve more maturity, behaves differently. Be¬ 
cause of her perspective and framework of thinking, she is more 
likely to provide experiences that lead toward more maturity. 

Teacher A, who feels that students are not competent to 
achieve any measure of democratic behavior, is not likely to 
allow students to help plan, execute, and evaluate learning 
activities. She is likely to exercise rather direct control in these 
activities, thus working out her own concept of what people 
are like and what is possible for them to achieve. Teacher B, 
who assumes that young people have varying degrees of ability 
to leam democratic behavior, is likely to provide opportunities 
for students to plan, execute, and evaluate learning activities. 
Classroom procedures, then, are a reflection of the self-concept 

of the teacher. , . 

At this point the reader should give thought to the question: 

“Are we considering a problem of educational philosophy or 
are we asking ourselves in what way we are more likely to 
achieve what we are aiming for?” From the generalization that 
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people learn what they are doing, it is rather apparent that 
teacher B is more likely to achieve the objectives of modern 
education. An important goal of modern education is to pro¬ 
mote development of the individual’s ability’ to behave demo¬ 
cratically. More specifically, this implies opportunity to learn 
how to do things for oneself, how to stand on one's own feet. 
Obviously, then, teachers who provide little opportunity for 
young people to learn these things are failing in their jobs. 

Perhaps a word here should be said in defense of teachers. 
Like their students, teachers are doing the best job they can in 
the light of their own backgrounds, experiences, understand¬ 
ings, and values. If we are to provide secondary schools that 
will help young people more adequately solve the problems of 
their experience, we have to do more than merely change the 
verbalized objectives of school people. We must develop 
teachers who are personally capable of carrying on the practices 
that modem science has suggested are pertinent to our present 
objectives. 

The foregoing suggests the importance of re-evaluating 
present-day teacher education. We are too prone to believe 
that what a teacher knows in the intellectual sense is all that 
is needed to provide adequate learning experiences for young 
people. Modem psychologists have demonstrated rather con¬ 
clusively that how the teacher feels, what her values are, what 
dynamic tendencies toward action are operating in her own 
personality, probably have a more decisive effect upon the 
kind of learning that takes place in the classroom than her so- 
called intellectualized formalizations about the nature of the 
teaching functions. The origins and present functioning of her 
own personality play an important part in determining the 
actual curricular experiences within the classroom. 


Study and Discussion 

1. You are a teacher in a Junior or Senior High School. What 
expencnccs do you think you could provide in the classroom 
which would give young people practice in learning to meet the 
various developmental tasks discussed in this chapter? 
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2. Compare the efforts of the school, home, and church in pro¬ 
moting the achievement of developmental tasks a) for you per¬ 
sonally, b) for most of the adolescents in your community. 

3* Suggest some of the problems of society today which might be 
interpreted as resulting from ineffective and inadequate learn¬ 
ing of developmental tasks during adolescence. 

4. Select from your own acquaintance two adolescents who grew 
up in different sub-cultures, one from the middle class, the 
other from the lower class. Show how efforts to achieve the 
same developmental tasks probably led to different behaviors. 
What aspects of their behavior seem to be held in common, 
i.e., are independent of social class influences. 

5. What kinds of changes do you think should be made in the 
high school to improve their ability to help young people 
achieve their developmental tasks more adequately? 

6. As a teacher, suggest and discuss some specific ways in which 
you might help young people become sensitive to and learn to 
accept responsibility for citizenship possibilities within the 
school. 

7. Sex education in Junior and Senior High School is a contro¬ 
versial issue among educators and parents. Take a stand on 
this issue, indicating fully the basis for your position. 

8. Using the concept of the developmental task, contrast the 
problems of adolescence in two widely divergent cultures such 
as our own and that of Samoa. 

9. Describe the specific ways in which an atheltic program can 
contribute to the learning of developmental tasks by boys and 
girls. 

10. Suggest how a teacher might evaluate whether boys and girls 
were progressing in achieving the requirements stated in this 
chapter. 
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Secondary Education in Democracy 


Paul B. Jacobson 


Any political state that hopes to perpetuate itself must indoc¬ 
trinate its young people with the beliefs that underlie the 
political theories practiced in that state. Thus, the Nazis in 
Germany in the early thirties immediately took over the schools 
and staffed them with politically reliable Nazi teachersTMany 
competent teachers who were not Nazis were dismissed as a 
consequence. Under the military government, these incor¬ 
ruptible teachers have become the nucleus of the teaching 
corps seeking to indoctrinate Uernian yuuhg people with 
democratic beliefs. 


Over There and Over Here 


Indoctrination in Russia. Similarly, the Communist party in 
the U.S.S.R. has taken over and greatly expanded the school 
system. Only teachers who are loyal to the party are allowed 
to instruct young people. That they themselves receive rigorous 
indoctrination is attested by a recenttran slationentitled I Want 
to Be Like Stalin? Reading suchTEook is uncomfortable, but 


i George S. Counts (trans.), Z Want To Be Like Stalin. Translated from the 
Russian text in Pedagogy by B. P. Yesipou and K. N. Goncharov. (New York. 


J. Day Co., 1947), p. 150. 
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revealing, for it indicates vividly, how the young Russia ns are - 
indoctrinated in beliefs that are diametricallyj^posedjojtiqse_ 
of'democracy. Their school system undoubtedly is effective jn 
building the kind of state the Communist party and'fhe Polit¬ 
buro want in the U.S.S.R. Complete dependence on and abso¬ 
lute service to the state, the unimportance of the iadividualT - 
and the importance of.the party are all toM3e found in the 
teacher’s manual referred to above. The vigor and ferocity 
with which they fo ught to defend their ho meland is evidence- 
of the fact that the Russian young men and wo men, with few , 
exceptions, believed imphciBy-m their form 7>Fgovernments 

Training for Democracy. We, too, must continue to teach 
the basic tenets of our system. But too often they have been 
absorbed and' lived_?ather 'than made explicit; young people 
are not readily able to explain precisely wTtat democracy means 
to them. Although our young men fought a nd di ed for dejn- 
ocracy in tWo^world wars, if asked to define the democracy 
for which they fought they were almost universally inarticulate. 
Democracy has been learned in part on the job, in part in the 
home, but to a much greater extent in the public schools of the 
United States. There is no more democratic institution in our 
nation than the public school system. Certainly it has faults; 
often it is inadequately financed, some teachers do not practice 
democracy. But with its inadequacies it is still a good instru¬ 
ment to teach democracy. 

The public school is the nearest approach to a classless so¬ 
ciety that can be found in the United States, in which everyone, 
irrespective of his origin, has as much equality of opportunity as 
his native endowments and home environment allow. Fair play 
is taught in the classroom, in the playground, and on the playing 
field. Everyone has his chance to learn skill in our better 
physical education classes and to demonstrate his competence 
in intramural programs which help the young people achieve 
the developmental tasks - the psychological bases of adoles¬ 
cence. Although all students cannot play in the interscholastic 
contests, skill is the deciding factor, not social status in the 
community or parental income. Everyone has an opportunity 
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to try out for the class play, but some who have jobs cannot 
afford to do so. Everyone has a chance to be valedictorian, 
but those who receive no encouragement at home or who have 
modest talents have only a theoretical chance. 

Foundation stones. “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you” is practiced more widely in the public 
schools of the United States than in any other institution, with 
the possible exception of the Church. Quite probably, dem¬ 
ocracy is practiced more generally in the elementary than in 
the secondary schools, but high schools, too, are becoming more 
democratic as they enroll even larger numbers of 14-17 year- 
old boys and girls and the newer research findings about human 
growth and development are incorporated into high school 
teacher-training programs. 

Democracy can be made explicit. Its precepts — the founda¬ 
tion stones on which democracy rests — are imbedded in the 
literature of our cultural heritage. They are found in writings 
of our founding fathers — poets, statesmen, historians — and in 
the religious heritage of the Hebraic-Christian faith. They need 
merely to be expounded clearly and made a part of the life of 
every young person. For example, Thomas Jefferson wrote: “I 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the minds of men.” If this foundation 
stone of democracy is understood and accepted, it implies that 
equality of educational opportunity should be provided for 
everyone, irrespective of his place of residence or the size of 
the family income. Public Law 346, the so-called G.I. Bill, has 
done a great deal since 1945 to provide this educational equality 
at the college level. In the economic realm, democracy means 
old age assistance and welfare benefits to unfortunates. To 
others its means the opportunity to earn and enjoy an honest 
living without trampling underfoot someone who is weaker. 

“And ye shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free” (John 8:32) indicates the never-ending need for research 
into and reorientation of court procedure, medical practice, 
school organization, and human nutrition - to mention only a 
few - in the light of expanding knowledge. Democracy relies 
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on the free intellect and follows its findings. Communism relies 
on the dogmatic pronouncements from the politburo. Witness, 
for example, the exile and presumed death of eminent Russian 
biologists who would not follow the officially accepted theories 

of genetics. 

Democracy and truth. Democracy asks that there be a search 
for truth; truth then stands on its merits, accepted by men of 
good will who determine their course on the basis of fact rather 
than fancy. The conclusion that genius is common, and the 
circumstances fitted to develop it very rare, indicates a faith in 
the human mind and a belief that ability is widespread through¬ 
out the human race — red, black, white, yellow, or brown skin 
color does not determine intelligence or ability. But the 
environment — the circumstances — vary so that equality of 


opportunity has not been realized. 

Consequently, if we believe in democracy we cannot allow 
good schools in rich communities and poor schools in poverty- 
stricken communities where the number of children per family 
is certain to be larger than in wealthy communities. As a result, 
we have had “equalization laws” in most of our states to make 
educational democracy through school opportunities roughly 
comparable. 


If we believe in democracy, physical good health of 
citizens is necessary. If society wishes to promote health and^ 
well-being among its six'- to eighteen-year-old children, it could 
expand the partially subsidized school lunch program, it coulcT^N 
insist o n ~enough doctors to giv e each childirtliuioilgh physical^ 
examination onceTn three years, and enough nurses to do th e 
necessary follow- up work with the parents. Such devdopifreufS^ 

are not ordypossTETe but desirable. - ^ -^ 

The poet sings of another aspect of democracy; Walt-Whlf^ 


man in For lou, 


I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon 
I will make divine magnetic lands 
With love of comrades, 

With the life-long love of comrades 
I will plant companionship thick as trees . . . 
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Democracy means men of good will, friendship, comradeship, 
love of liberty, a willingness to live and let live so long as the 
rights of others are not infringed. 

Democracy and consent. The importance of consent is cen¬ 
tral in democracy, as is the right of orderly protest and the 
right to try to make a minority opinion the majority. Lincoln 
uttered the hope . . that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
There can be no hereditary ruling class if we believe that 
abilities are widespread among the people. 

Obviously we cannot cany out a project, be it the enactment 
of a new law, or the construction of a new high school building 
in the community, until a majority of the citizens approve. 
But it does not mean we must delay building the school until 
there is unanimous consent. Since majority consent is not 
always secured easily or quickly, democracy has been criticized 
as a slow procedure. And it is. But there is no alternative if we 
believe in consent as a major social policy. 

In the political realm democracy means consent at the ballot 
box. So democracy is noisy; frequently it is raucous. Some¬ 
times its procedures are undignified. But the right to conduct 
a campaign for political office with sound trucks, hillbilly bands, 
or the snapping of red suspenders is uncontested. It is part of 
the price we pay for consent. And if the voters are fooled and 
elect an incompetent, that experience too is part of the demo¬ 
cratic process, for the people can always “turn the rascals out” 
by electing someone else next time, or in some of our western 


states by the recall. 

So in democratic schools young people gain experience by 
electing class officers, representatives to the council, the presi¬ 
dent of the student body, and other student officials. The 
school has an obligation to teach boys and girls how political 
parties win elections. The school also has an obligation to help 
boys and girls develop criteria for electing leaders. In some 
cases this is done through social-studies classes. Ideally, states¬ 
manship is the resolution or compromise of topics so contro¬ 
versial that citizens turn them over to elected representatives 
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who are expected to find satisfactory solutions without com¬ 
promising themselves. State legislatures, the federal Congress, 
and school boards, at their best, perform this function. The 
right to freedom is indivisible. If we want to earn the right to 
enjoy it, we must be prepared not only to fight for it, but to 
extend it to everyone. We cannot morally expect freedom for 
ourselves if we withhold it from others. It must be extended in 
the economic area as well as in the political. It embraces civil 
rights and decent schools everywhere. It affords respect to 
all men for their accomplishments irrespective of income or 
position in society. 

The essence of democracy. The foundation of democracy is 
older than the United States. It drew upon the Hebraic- 
Christian faith. It was nourished by the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. It grew within the British Commonwealth and 
drew from the common law. It has been stated in a hundred 
ways by our historians, our statesmen, our jurists, our poets, 
our common citizens. Perhaps it can be summarized in the 
words of an eminent historian: 

To have faith in the dignity and worth of the individual man as 
end in himself, to believe it is better to be governed by persuasion 
than by coercion, to believe that in the long run all values are 
inseparable from the love of truth and the disinterested search for 
it, to believe that knowledge and the power it confers should be 
used to promote the welfare and happiness of all men rather than to 
serve the interests of those individuals and classes whom fortune 
and intelligence endow with temporary advantage, (these are the 
values) — which since the time of Buddha and Confuscius, Solomon 
and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates and Jesus, men have 
commonly employed to measure the advance and decline of civiliza¬ 
tion, the values they have celebrated in the saints and sages whom 
they have agreed to canonize. 2 

Political Democracy includes the ballot, the representative 
assembly, party politics, constitutional safeguards, and fair 
play. Each of these has undergone some revision since the 
Republic was founded, and will undergo more changes, for 

2 Carl Becker, New Liberties For Old (New Haven: Yale University Press 
1941), pp. 149-151. 
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democracy is an evolving concept shaped by a complex of 
dynamic forces. 

Each citizen is now guaranteed the right to cast his vote as 
he sees fit, in secret, but women have had that right for only 
about thirty years. Before the Civil War, Negroes were en¬ 
slaved in this nation with no rights of citizenship. Before the 
Industrial Revolution in America, the working classes had no 
franchise, and only freeholders were permitted to vote. In New 
England, at one time it was necessary to be a member of the 
Congregational Church in order to vote. In Oregon it was 1949 
before the right to vote in school elections involving bond issues 
was granted to those citizens who did not own real estate or 
stocks on which tax was paid in the commonwealth. 

Party politics illustrates the evolving nature of democracy. 
Although the constitution does not provide for political parties, 
they have developed out of conflicts of principle and policy, 
and are now an essential element of democracy. 

Constitutional safeguards of men’s civil liberties are most 
frequently thought of in connection with the political concept 
of democracy. Specifically guaranteed are freedom of speech, 
freedom of religious worship, the right of assembly, the right 
to petition concerning a grievance or wrong, writ of habeas 
corpus, due process of law, and other safeguards contained in 


the Bill of Rights. 

In the communistic state the one party system, nonsecret 
elections, the concentration camp for political dissenters, and 
arrest without warrant are in bitter contrast with our belief. 

Still other political safeguards are the separation of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the government. 
The system of checks and balances was designed to prevent 


seizure of power. 

Democracy as an economic philosophy. Democracy furnishes 
the favorable climate in which the American free enterprise 
system operates. American democracy is characterized by 
freedom of enterprise with each man encouraged to follow a 
calling of his own choice, provided that it does not interfere 
with the best interests of society. He is protected in the pos- 
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session and enjoyment of the fruits of his labors after paying 
his proportionate part of the cost of necessary government and 

general welfare. 

Economic democracy has changed greatly from the rugged 
individualism that characterized the establishment and growth 
of great financial empires, which under a laissez faiie phil¬ 
osophy drew away from the democratic ideal. Enlightened 
self-interest has long characterized our democracy, but it has 
been encountering increasing restriction. The New Deal exem¬ 
plified the possibilities and problems of a planned economy, 
which is now the subject of vigorous debate and searching 
inquiry. The Communist state guarantees a job - but a bare 
subsistence; democracy has produced a good living for nearly 
all of the citizens. 

Also a part of economic democracy is the organized labor 
unions with their machinery for collective bargaining, media¬ 
tion, and arbitration. The right to band together for the pro¬ 
motion of collective interests that are not incompatible with 
the general welfare is basic to democracy. The right to strike 
vital services such as schools, and fire and police protection 
cannot be tolerated. What shall be done about strikes in cer¬ 
tain other basic industries such as railroad transportation has 
not been determined. 

Democracy as an order of society. As a society, democracy 
stresses social mobility without artificial barriers to advance¬ 
ment from one level of society to another. The son of a street 
cleaner may become a college president; a rail splitter and a 
haberdashery salesman have become presidents of the nation. 
There is no limit to the aspirations of members of this dem¬ 
ocracy, and in countless cases these aspirations have been 
achieved. 

Democracy as a way of life. Democracy as a way of life 
makes the individual the center of things. He is not only free 
to develop his abilities to the maximum, but is helped and en¬ 
couraged to do so. The maximum development of each indi¬ 
vidual is considered to be in the best interest of all. Democracy 
is founded on a supreme respect for the worth of each indi- 
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vidual personality, whatever the origin or status of the individ¬ 
ual may be. Communism makes the state the center; the indi¬ 
vidual’s development is unimportant. He is sacrificed ruthlessly 
for the state. In a democracy, the state serves the people; in a 
dictatorship, the people serve the state. 

Democracy as a social faith. While democracy is all of the 
foregoing things: a form of government, an economy, an order 
of society, and a way of life, to picture it as a social faith brings 
out more clearly the ideals for which it strives. These ideals 
are the product of the best thought and practice of men 
throughout the ages. The Educational Policies Commission 
includes the following articles in this faith: 


First, the individual human being is of surpassing worth. 

Second, the earth and human culture belong to all men. 

Third, men can and should rule themselves. 

Fourth, the human mind can be trusted and should be set free. 
Fifth, the method of peace is superior to that of war. 

Sixth, racial, cultural, and political minorities should be tolerated, 
respected, and valued. 3 


Role of education in a democracy. More important than 
training an enlightened citizenry is the development of the 
conviction that democracy is the best way of life. Education 
in America must build within all citizens it touches a love for 
the democratic way of life based on the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual. The love of this way of life presupposes the assumption 
of the responsibilities as well as the rights of free men. 

A further indication of the role of education in a democracy 
is the statement that “democracy exists only in the patterns of 
behavior, feeling, and thought of a people. Let these patterns 
be destroyed and democracy itself is destroyed. 4 Insuring 
the continuity of these patterns of behavior, feeling, and 
thought presents the public school with a tremendous task. 

If the school can transmit the social heritage to the oncoming 
generations, indoctrinating each individual with an under- 


3 Education of Free Men in American Democracy. Edu^fional PoHci^ Ccm- 
mission (Washington, D.C.: National Educabon Associabon, 1941), p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 
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standing of the democratic philosophy and a love for the demo¬ 
cratic way of life, and if it can develop young people with an 
awareness and a will to act, it will have accomplished its 
mission. 

Americans have great faith in their schools. Henry S. Com- 
mager states: 

No other people ever demanded so much of education as have the 
American. None other was ever served so well by its school and 
educators. 

From the beginning, education has had very special, and very 
heavy, tasks to perform. Democracy could not work without an 
enlightened electorate. The various states and regions could not 
achieve unity without a sentiment of nationalism. The nation could 
not absorb tens of millions of immigrants from all parts of the globe 
without rapid and effective Americanization. Economic and social 
distinctions and privileges, severe enough to corrode democracy 
itself, had to be fought. To our schools went the momentous respon¬ 
sibility of inspiring a people to pledge and hold allegiance to these 
historic principles of democracy, nationalism, Americanism, and 
egalitarianism. 5 

Commager lists four outstanding contributions of the Ameri¬ 
can schools: 

(1) The creation of an enlightened citizenry in order that 
self-government might work. The historian comments: 

Has our investment succeeded? None can doubt that it has. 
Americans have, in short, made democracy work. They established 
a nation, held it together, and expanded the original 13 to 48 states 
— while steadily pursuing the grand objectives of the framers of the 
Constitution: their “more perfect union" did establish justice and 
domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty. Through 
all their history they elected some mediocre presidents but never a 
wicked or a dangerous one; settled all problems by compromise 
except the greatest one, slavery, and perhaps that could not be 
settled by compromise; they revealed in every crisis an ability to 
select able leaders. Only a people taught self-government could 
record these achievements.' 1 

(2) The fostering of national unity. 

5 Henry S. Commager, “Our School Have Kept Us Free,” Life, XXIX, No. 16 
(Oct. 16, 1950), p. 46. 

6 Ibid., p. 46. 
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National unity is a part of the democracy we have described 
earlier in this chapter. It stems from the contribution of our 
great teachers, historians, poets, and national heroes who have 
given us a common store of beliefs and traditions. It was 
fostered by the unparalleled expansion — the westward move¬ 
ment, the development of transportation — and a vigorous, 
restless people. 

(3) The Americanization of from two to eight million for¬ 
eign born persons in each decade following 1840 until the turn 
of the century. This, too, was performed with distinction. 

(4) The provision of social cohesion. Commager continues: 

This most heterogeneous of modern societies — profoundly varied 
in racial background, religious faith, social and economic interest — 
has ever seemed the most easy prey to forces of riotous privilege and 
ruinous division. These forces have not prevailed; they have been 
routed, above all, in the schoolrooms and on the playgrounds of 
America. In the classroom, the nation’s children have lived and 
learned equality — all subject to the same educational processes and 
the same disciplines. On the playground and the athletic field, the 
same code has ruled — with the reward of honor and applause 
heartfully given to achievements to which all could aspire equally. 
The roster of “foreign” names on our high school and college foot¬ 
ball teams has seemed worth a feeble joke to many an umvitty 
radio comedian. Who can seriously doubt that the cause of dem¬ 
ocracy is served when it is a Murphy, a Schwartz, a Groglio or a 
Levitsky that the cheering stands applaud? 7 

Some of these tasks have been carried out in the elementary 
schools, but in themselves they have not had time to consum¬ 
mate all the tasks. It has remained for the secondary schools 
to perform a substantial part of the total job. 

Causes for the Growth of High Schools 

Development of the West. The United States has been en¬ 
dowed with great natural advantages which have enabled the 
nation to grow rapidly and have helped the citizens to prosper 
mightily. It has a soil of unparalled fertility, a favorable cli¬ 
mate, and natural resources in minerals - 40 per cent of the 


7 Ibid., p. 47. 
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world’s supply — waterpower, and forests ideal for rapid indus¬ 
trial development. In addition most of the citizens who came 
to this nation were ambitious to develop these resources for 
their private gain and for the development of the nation. 

Because the nation was so large, invention and technology 
tended to flourish. For example, the midcontinent raises excel¬ 
lent corn; this made that area a great producer of pork. In turn, 
the refrigerator car was developed to transport the meat from 
the packing houses to all parts of the nation. Inventions in¬ 
creased from 80,000 in 1870 to about 425,000 in 1930. Such 
developments were the logical conclusion of the democratic 
heritage of applying the findings of research to the problems of 
the day. As Jefferson said, “Research and Experiment have 
been indulged, and error has fled before them.” 

The Civil War was scarcely over before a group of industrial 
capitalists, capable, shrewd, hard-driving men, set out to build 
fortunes and industrial empires; and in the generation ending 
about 1890 they succeeded not only in building individual 
fortunes but in conquering the continent. Formerly anyone 
who wished to begin anew could go west; after 1890 the free 
land of value had largely been taken. 

Decline in agriculture. With the development of new inven¬ 
tions came the growth of the corporation, first in the East and 
later in the great industrial areas of the middle West. As cor¬ 
porations grew and industry became ever more productive, 
workers tended to live closer together and villages became 
cities. As the cities grew, so did the school systems. It is little 
more than a hundred years ago (1837 or 1838) that the first 
superintendent of schools was appointed. His job, then as now, 
was to coordinate the school system into a unit rather than to 
have a series of unrelated and uncoordinated schools in a 
number of neighborhoods. 

As cities grew, parents were more insistent on sending chil¬ 
dren to school for longer periods of time. In a rural environ¬ 
ment there were always necessary tasks that were not only 
fitted to the abilities of children, but were part of their educa¬ 
tion in the sense that they provided work experience. In an 
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urban setting there were far fewer tasks for children to per¬ 
form, particularly as man became more productive and em¬ 
ployers learned that children, because they produced less, even 
though paid meagerly, were expensive laborers. So the laws 
reflected the sentiment of the citizens. Children were com¬ 
pelled to go to school. 

Growth of cities. By 1890 about three fifths of the citizens 
in the North Atlantic states lived in cities, but nationally less 
than 40 per cent of the people lived in urban areas. By 1950 
over three-fifths of all citizens lived in urban areas throughout 
the entire United States. In addition, the percentage who lived 
in metropolitan areas with more than 1,000,000 population had 
increased by leaps and bounds. The shift to urban living 
changed both institutions and attitudes. The family became 
smaller, divorce became more prevalent, and the place of 
women in the economy changed. The following quotation indi¬ 
cates some of these changes: 

. . . The city gave rise to new problems of housing, health, sani¬ 
tation, recreation, education, and government. The typical city 
presented a picture of vivid contrasts: of riches and poverty; of 
palatial residential districts and of slums where living and vice 
flourished; of high ideals and of graft or racketeering; of places for 
high cultural advancement and of human degradation. But it was 
in the city, with all its lights and shadows, that much of what men 
call progress was taking place — in education, in art and literature, 
in science and invention, in social betterment. 8 

But as we shall see, more and more young people who were 
bom in rural areas were obliged to move to urban areas to earn 
a living. Agriculture has experienced a long-time decline from 
early pioneer days when 95 per cent of our population had to 
work on the soil, until modern times when somewhat less than 
20 per cent of the labor force is engaged in agriculture. In some 
way the city must provide employment not only for its own 
youth, but for the surplus farm population as well. 

' Impact of technology. The essence of the impact of tech- 

8 Newton^Edwards and Herman C. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), p. 454. 
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nology can be seen in one simple fact. Each year the amount 
of work produced per worker has increased about 4 per cent. 
Thus, over a period of 20 years, in many industries the output 
per hour has doubled. The phenomenal increase in production 
during World War II indicates that the trend has continued 
although, as less efficient workers were added and we “scraped 
the bottom of the manpower barrel,” the increase tended to 
slow down. Industrial productivity has increased markedly 
since 1945. 

As man becomes more productive, workers, particularly 
young people, must shift from one occupation to another and 
not infrequently some of them are unemployed for long or short 
periods of time between jobs. This implies, of course, that 
schools in which students train for occupations are more likely 
to serve their citizens well by providing broad training rather 
than too specific training for a particular job. Then, too, par¬ 
ents, members of labor unions, and citizens generally are 
favorable to continuing young people in schools for a longer 
period of time. The age at which youth may leave school has 
increased from fourteen to sixteen, and in some of the more 
enlightened states, particularly on the Pacific coast, the law 
requires school attendance until the age of eighteen. 

What was true in industry was also true in agriculture. In 
addition to feeding three other persons in his family, the aver¬ 
age American farmer, after allowing for the services of the 
hired man, now provides food and fibres for twelve people 
living in American cities or in non-farm areas, as well as three 

more persons living in foreign countries - a total of eighteen 
persons in all. 

Crop production has increased two and one-half times from 
1840-1930 and agricultural production per worker has appar¬ 
ently increased about three times. 

Growth of high schools. The growth of the American high 
schools has been one of the phenomena of contemporary life. 
Since 1890 the high school population has doubled, roughly 
speaking, each decade for fifty years. Nowhere else in°the 
world has there been such a popular increase in secondary 
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education. Various reasons for the growth have been advanced. 
Many persons wanted their children to have opportunities 
which they had not enjoyed. Some complacent educators have 
assumed the high school was so good that the enrollment auto¬ 
matically increased. As we shall see in this chapter, there is 
little justification for this assumption. Others have observed 
that adolescents like to attend school because they can mingle 
with their peers. This undoubtedly has kept many young 
people in schools. A few have asserted that compulsory attend¬ 
ance laws caused the increase. The evidence to be presented 
later indicates that the laws were the result of social conditions 
rather than the cause of education growth. 


TABLE I 

Enrollment in Secondary Schools 1890-1950 9 

Public and 14-17 Years 

Private of Age Number 

Per Cent Per Cent Enrolled 

Increase Increase per 100 



Enrollment 

over 

Population 

over 

Pop. 

Ye* •• r 

Number 

1889-90 

Number 

1889-90 

14-17 

1889-90 

357,813 


5,354,653 

.... 

7 

1899-1900 

695,903 

94.5 

6,152,231 

14.9 

11 

1909-10 

1,111,393 

210.6 

7,220,298 

34.8 

15 

1919-20 

2,495,676 

597.5 

9,753,841 

44.5 

32 

1929-30 

4,799,867 

1241.4 

9,341,221 

74.5 

51 

1939-40 

7,113,382 

1888.0 

9,720,419 

81.5 

73 

1941-42 

6,923,538 

1835.0 

9,619,110 

79.6 

72 

1943-44 

6,020,890 

1582.7 

9,298,244 

73.6 

65 

1945-46 

6,187,305* 

1629.0 

8,780,020f 

64.0 

70 

1947-48 

6,505,000* 

1746.0 

8,567,971f 

60.0 

76 


• Based on advanced sheets from the Biennial Survey 1945-46. 

•• Based on “Forecast of annual total enrollment in Public and Non¬ 
public Schools combined” by E. M. Foster and H. S. Conrad in School 

Life, 32 (March, 1950), p. 88. _ . .. . . 

f Information received by letter from David I. Blose, Specialist in E 
cational Statistics, United States Office of Education on March 29, l»w. 

Many persons have felt that the school-leaving age was 
raised because of humanitarian feelings toward our young 
people. This is partly true. But in far larger part it is due to 

» Biennial Survey of Education 1942-44, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1949, p. 10. 
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achieving an urban civilization and a high productivity in busi¬ 
ness, agriculture, and industry which enabled the citizens to 
live well without using the children in production. In 1910 the 
percentage of children ten to fifteen years of age in gainful 
occupations was 18.4 per cent. Twenty years later in 1930 only 
4.7 per cent were so engaged. 10 Then, too, we note that during 
the years of World War II the number of young people enrolled 
in high school dropped over 1,000,000 between 1940 and 1944 
as fourteen- to seventeen-year-old boys and girls left school to 
enter the service occupations when their older brothers and 
sisters went into the war industries and the armed forces. 

After the end of World War II, the high school enrollment 
began to rise again. To state the matter bluntly, the American 
high school has become a “way of life” where teen-age boys 
and girls are kept and educated until it is time for them to go 
to work. Because our productivity is so great, we have kept 
ever larger numbers of young people in high school. No other 
nation has sent such a large number to secondaiy schools; 
perhaps no other nation can yet afford to do so. 

There are a number of other ways the young people could 
have been used. We could have had a large standing army; that 
is not in keeping with our democratic traditions. It would be 
much more expensive than a system of public high schools. We 
could have kept the young people at work and retired older 
workers at an earlier age. This, too, would be more expensive 
than schools. And it does not fit well into our democratic tra¬ 
ditions. We could have kept the young people at work and 
reduced the work-week for everyone. We could have kept 
everyone at work, but we would have produced more than we 
consumed, thus making it necessary to give away the product 
or to cause an over-supply and to court a serious depression. 
Consciously in part, in greater part unconsciously, we have 
placed our young people in school because with our tremendous 
productivity we could afford to do so. 

Thus it has been necessary to work out an educational pro- 

10 Newton Edwards, “Educational Implications of Population Change in the 
United States,' Journal of Teacher Education , March, 1950, p. 9. 
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gram richer in content and extending over a longer period of 
years. Guidance programs, work experiences, the development 
of a varied program of extra-curricular activities, Smith-Hughes 
vocational training programs, and the vast program of curricu¬ 
lum revision and additions were due to the growth of the 
schools, conditioned by productivity. 

Citizenship training became more complex in order to pre¬ 
pare for the varied problems confronting an urban civilization 
and not even dreamed of in a simpler rural economy. Intel¬ 
ligent use of leisure time and wise consumption of goods and 
services also took their places beside the older task of passing 
on the cultural tradition of the western world. 

Growth in freedom of women. Opportunities for women in 
business and the professions has increased manyfold since 
Civil War days. From the period when women could only hope 
to be homemakers, society has changed so that it not only 
tolerates, but often demands, the services of women in produc¬ 
tive employment. The reserve of “womanpower” which came 
into the service and productive industries as well as into the 
armed forces was one of the factors in winning the war. And 
as women increasingly entered the productive economy, it 
tended to reduce the percentage who married and the size of 
the families of those who did. This in turn made it easier to 
continue children in schools for a longer period of time. 

The Growing Population 

Changes in population. As the United States became an 
urban industrial nation, there came a change in the family 
pattern. Between 1790 and 1940 the family size gradually 
decreased from over six to about two children. The change to 
the small family pattern began in New England and spread 
westward into the Middle Atlantic through the industrial areas 

of the Great Lakes and on the Pacific Coast. 

The trend to smaller families was world-wide. In France, 
for example, the total population declined. In Italy and Ger¬ 
many, Mussolini and Hitler tried to reverse the trend with 

bonuses for large families. .. , 

Chart I shows graphically how the size of the family has 
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Chart 1. Number of children under five years of age per 
1000 white women 20-44 years of age. 

decreased over 150 years from more than 1100 to less than 450. 

In 1790 there were 782 white persons twenty years of age or 
over per 1,000 children under sixteen years of age; in 1940 there 
were 2,522 white persons over twenty years of age for each 
1,000 persons under sixteen years of age. Thus there were more 
than three times as many children per adult in 1790 as there 
were in 1940; the number of children in the family had shrunk 
to one-third the former number. As the proportion of adults 
twenty to sixty-four — the productive age — increased in the 
population because the percentage of children was decreasing, 
there was less burden in sending children to high school. This 
fact, coupled with the increased industrial production, made it 
easier to send children to high school because there were fewer 
mouths to feed at home. 

Urban and rural birth rates. Students of population in the 
United States have known for some time that cities were not 
producing enough births to maintain themselves, and that rural- 
farm areas were the seedbed of America. Over 40 per cent of 
the children bora in rural areas with 2,500 population or less 
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will work and live in urban areas as adults. The following 
quotation from two thoughtful students of education and so¬ 
ciety makes the condition vivid: 

Fertility is strikingly high in the Southern Appalachian-Ozark 
area, in the Old Cotton Belt of the Southeast, in portions of the 
Southwest, in the Rocky Mountain States, in the northern section of 
the Great Plains, in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes states, and 
in the Northern part of New England. The great area of low fertility 
extends from Southern New England to Maryland and spreads 
Westward from New York and Pennsylvania, getting broader as it 
reaches the Middle West, and ending in Southeastern Nebraska and 
Western Kansas. The Far Western States of Nevada, California, 
Oregon, and Washington constitute a second large area in which 
fertility is low. A considerable portion of Florida and parts of 
Texas are also characterized by relatively low fertility rates. 11 

This does not mean that there are few children in the far 
western states; it means only that there are not as many per 
1,000 adults as in other parts of the country. The Far West has 
experienced the heaviest immigration since 1930, with Cali¬ 
fornia leading the nation with a percentage increase of over 50 
in the 1940’s. Oregon and Washington were in close pursuit. 

The number of children varies enormously. Thus, per 1,000 
women twenty to forty-four years of age, in Utah there are 593 
children under five years of age; in South Carolina 586; in 
New York 289; in New Jersey 294; in rural New Mexico 841. 
In urban Oregon the number is 276; in urban New York 268. 
The number in rural areas nationally among fanners was 648; 
for all cities the number was 310. 12 In 1940 nearly one-third of 
the states had so few children bom that they could not expect 
to maintain their population. These states were principally 
north of the Potomac and east of the Dakotas. 

The net reproduction rate in 1940 for the farm population 
was 1.44; in urban areas the ratio was .74. Thus, were it not for 
the excess births in rural America, the cities would fail to grow, 
and in a generation would begin to lose population. 

Since 1930 the areas which have attracted the largest number 
of migrants has been: (1) Metropolitan New York including 

n Edwards and Richey, op. cit., p. 602. 

12 Ibid., p. 603-5. 
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parts of New Jersey and Connecticut, (2) the Great Lakes areas 
of Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, with their great industrial de¬ 
velopments, and (3) the Pacific Coast states of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The two areas which have lost 
population heavily are the South and the area between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. During the 1920s the 
net migration from rural to urban areas was over 6,000,000, 
and in the 1930’s it was approximately 3,750,000. In 1940 and 
1941 over 2,000,000 migrated from the farms to the cities. The 
trend still continues. 

Resources and educational load. Coupled with the educa¬ 
tional load, as indicated by the number of children per 1,000 
adults, is the ability of the population to support education and 
other government functions. 

If children and income were distributed among the states in 
equal proportions, it would make little difference from the 
standpoint of equal educational opportunity that some com¬ 
munities and regions had a high ratio of children to adults. It 
has been shown that where the number of children is greatest, 
the plane of living is lowest by whatever standard of living is 
chosen. 

The American people have long prided themselves on their 
democratic educational system. Yet the evidence clearly indi¬ 
cates that equality of educational opportunity does not exist. 
To equalize the differences to some extent, we have equalization 
laws in many of the states. There is a movement underway to 
secure federal aid for education to equalize opportunity still 
further. 

When all the facts are brought into focus, the following broad 
generalization is warranted. In communities in which the birth rate 
is low, the educational load light, the plane of living high, and the 
economic structure the strongest, education is supported most liber¬ 
ally and home and community resources are the richest. In com¬ 
munities where fertility is high, the education load heavy, the plane 
of living low, and economic resources the most restricted, education 
receives comparatively meager support, and home and community 
have the least to contribute to cultural and intellectual growth. 
Education may be made to serve as a means of equalizing the con¬ 
dition of men but it may also serve as an instrument for the creation 
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of regional class, and racial inequalities. If the ladders of educa¬ 
tional opportunity rise high at the doors of some but at the doors of 
others scarcely rise at all, and if a considerable amount of formal 
schooling is essential for successful occupational adjustment, the 
educational system will operate to create those very inequalities of 
class it was designed to prevent. Finally, if each succeeding gen¬ 
eration is recruited in disproportionately large numbers from the 
underprivileged areas of the nation and the underprivileged elements 
of the population, and if the deficit is not in some measure made 
good by high educational endeavor, the result may well be the 
spread of an inferior cultural heritage and the failure of democratic 
political institutions. 13 

Birth rate since 1940. The trend in birth rates has been 
sharply up throughout the United States particularly since 
1944. The number bom in 1947 — 3,977,000 — was the largest 
ever recorded. By 1946 the net reproduction rate stood at 136, 
whereas it had been below 100 in the late 30’s. The number of 
children under five years of age rose from 10,542,000 in 1940 
to 15,407,000 in 1949. The number from five to nine years of 
age rose from 10,685,000 in 1940 to an estimated 16,356,000 in 
1955. H Clearly a population wave is rolling through the schools 
(as was indicated in Chapter 1). An acute shortage of elemen¬ 
tary school teachers has resulted in part from this factor. 

Does this mean that the citizens of the United States have 
adopted a new social policy toward family size? Does it mean 
there are likely to be continuing rapid growth in school popula¬ 
tion to the turn of the century? The answers to these questions 
we do not know. But they are fraught with serious conse¬ 
quences for all persons concerned with public education. A 
carefully considered judgment is made by Edwards: 

Recent high birth rates do not necessarily mean any material 
increase in the size of completed families. Apparently they are to be 
explained primarily by the fact that many couples have been having 
babies later or earlier than they would normally have had them. 
During the depression many marriages were postponed and many 
couples delayed starting their families. The rise in the birth rate 


' » Newton D ? Edwards. “Education Implications of Population Change in 
the United States,” Journal of Teacher Education I (March, 1950}, p. 4. 
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for 1930 to 1943 represents, in the main, the using up of this backlog 
of potential babies. The high birth rates since 1944 may be ac¬ 
counted for, in the main, by babies postponed during World War II 
and by babies borrowed from the future. Babies have been bor¬ 
rowed from the future because many young people, during the post¬ 
war period of favorable economic conditions, have married and 
started families who normally would not have done so until a later 
date. Naturally, the number of first and second order births among 
young mothers spiraled sharply upward, and it was these that ac¬ 
counted primarily for the rise in birth rates. But as the marriage 
rate drops — and it has been dropping now for some time — and 
postponed and borrowed births are used up, there will surely be a 
drop in first and second order births. Unless this deficit is made up 
in some way there will be a resumption of the long-time decline in 
fertility. 15 

Many persons believe the wave of children sweeping through 
the schools will be followed by a trough as was the case fol¬ 
lowing World War I. The Bureau of the Census forecast of the 
enrollment for the years 1948-1960 indicates that the peak 
enrollment will be reached between 1958 and 1960 when there 
will be 10 million more enrolled than in 1947, an increase of 40 
per cent. 10 

Shifting migration and the schools. Many motives impel 
persons to migrate. Perhaps the love of adventure appeals to 
some; to others it is dissatisfaction with conditions as they are, 
particularly in the economic realm. For others the letters and 
invitations of friends who have migrated are impelling. Climate 
and sunshine, favorable weather, and a multitude of other 
factors contribute. But in the final analysis, the hope of a better 
life, particularly with respect to improved economic conditions, 
is the major factor. Thus, because there are twice as many boys 
who reach eighteen years of age as there are farmers who die 
or retire, nearly half of our rural population must migrate if 
they are to find opportunity. 

In 1947 there were 70 million persons living in homes differ¬ 
ent from those they had occupied in 1940. In the same period, 

15 Ibid., p. 4. 

1,1 Bureau of the Census, “Forecasts of Population and School Enrollment in 
the United States 1948-1960,” Current Population Reports-Population Estimate 
Series, No. 18, February 14, 1949, p. 25. 
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25 million had moved to another county, five million had moved 
to a contiguous state and seven and one-half million had moved 
to a non-contiguous state. If a migrant is defined as one who 
has moved at least once and at least as far as another county, 
approximately 20 per cent of the population were migrants, and 
in the West 40 percent. Approximately 10 percent of the 
population were living in a state other than the one in which 
they were bom. 17 

During this period 7,500,000 persons left the farms to enter 
war production; the net loss was 3,200,000 or nearly one-eighth 
of the farm population in 1940. Until 1917 the Negroes were 
not as migratory as the whites. By 1930 about one-fourth were 
living in a state other than the one in which they were bom. 
By 1947 they had become as migratory as the white people. 

When one-fifth of the school children are migrants we can¬ 
not be unconcerned about the educational opportunities, or 
lack of them, which are provided anywhere in the United 
States. Since they have the most to gain, migrants are most 
frequently those people with the poorest prospects at home and 
the meagerest education. Whatever deficiencies the migrant 
has in civic competence, however poor his preparation for 
making a living, he brings the deficiencies with him when he 
migrates. 

Study and Discussion 

1. Prepare a statement of democracy which you are willing to 
defend to your classmates. 

2. If we accept the belief that each person has the right to develop 
his talents to their limits, what are the implications for the 
public high school? 

3. Defend or attack the statement — A state that wishes to per¬ 
petuate itself must inculcate young people with its beliefs and 
tradition. 

4. Of the following contributions of education, which do you 
consider most important: (1) to provide an enlightened citi¬ 
zenry, (2) to create national unity, (3) to Americanize the 
foreign born, (4) to provide social cohesion. 

17 Bureau of the Census, “Internal Migration in the United States; April 1940 
to April 1947,” Current Population Reports-Population Characteristics Series, 
No. 14, April 15, 1948, p. 20. 
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5. Explain how our natural resources have aided the development 
of American democracy. 

6. Discuss the importance of our productive economy on the 
development of the American public secondary school. 

7. Enumerate the most important social factors responsible for the 
growth of the free public high school. 

8. What are the implications of the differentials in urban and rural 
birthrates for secondary school development? 

9. What concern need be felt about the unequal educational load 
in various parts of the United States? 

10. What education problems are likely to be found in areas where 
there are many new citizens due to migration? 
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Making the High School Effectively Free 


Paul B. Jacobson 


Although the number of children attending secondary schools 
has grown tremendously, a considerable proportion of those 
who should be in school still do not attend. According to the 
1940 census, approximately 8 per cent of the fourteen-year-old 
boys and girls were not in school; 12 per cent of the fifteen- 
year-olds; 24 per cent of the sixteen-year-olds; and 39 per cent 
of the seventeen-year-olds. Thus, 21 per cent of the boys and 
girls fourteen to seventeen years of age were not in school, and 
very few of this group had completed the high school program. 
Furthermore, 71 per cent of the eighteen- and nineteen-year- 
old boys and girls were not enrolled in any educational insti¬ 
tution. 


The Major Problem of the High School 

It is a serious threat to democracy that one out of five 
fourteen- to seventeen-year-old youngsters is not in school. 
If we are to retain our political liberty, if we are to maintain 
our integrity and independence as a leading world power, we 
must have an intelligent and discerning population. We must 
know how to find the answers to our problems more intelli¬ 
gently than by merely listening to a persuasive voice over the 
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radio. Nor will it do for the citizens of a democracy to follow 
demagogues who promise everything to everyone. It is not an 
accident that dictators rise to power in those areas where 
schools are fewest. 

Why students drop out of school. There are, of course, many 
reasons why so many fourteen- to seventeen-year-old boys and 
girls are not in school. A few brilliant students have graduated 
from the secondary schools and have gone on to college. Fewer 
still, so stupid they could not profit from school attendance, 
have been placed in protective custody in homes for the feeble¬ 
minded. Another small segment have become delinquents, if 
not downright incorrigibles, as a result of unspeakable home 
conditions and have been incarcerated in training schools or 
their equivalent. An even smaller number, consisting almost 
entirely of girls, have forsaken the schoolroom for marriage. 

The education of children’s parents and their desire for the 
children to continue in high school are important factors in 
school attendance. The son of a high school teacher, even in the 
poorest paying states, is likely to graduate from high school 
and perhaps continue into college, even though the family must 
sacrifice insurance and savings and deny itself many comforts 
ordinarily considered essentials. Although there are too few 
research data to indicate just how important family educational 
status is in causing boys and girls to persist in high school, what 
evidence there is, and common observation as well, indicates 
that family educational level ordinarily has a powerful influence 
upon the amount of formal schooling completed. This does 
not gainsay the thesis, however, that the basic reason why young 
people are not in school is that they cannot afford to attend. 

A pioneer study of high school attendance. About 30 years 
ago George S. Counts made the pioneer study to determine 
whether children from all economic groups continued in school 
with equal frequency. He made studies involving 17,265 stu¬ 
dents in four cities: Seattle, Washington; Bridgeport, Connec¬ 
ticut; St. Louis, Missouri; and Mt. Vernon, New York. 1 By 

1 George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922), p. 162. 
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grouping students in the factor of the father’s occupation, and 
analyzing the data on several bases, he concluded the most 
important factor in holding power was the socio-economic 
status as indicated by the father’s occupation. 

One of the most startling facts disclosed was that a child 
whose father was in the professional group had more than 60 
times as much chance of graduating from high school than the 
child whose father was an unskilled laborer. Counts concluded 
that in the high schools in the four cities he studied (a) such 
occupational groups as the professional, proprietary, and man¬ 
agerial were represented in decidedly greater proportions than 
groups like personal service, public service, and unskilled labor, 
and (b) the American secondary school was a highly selective 
institution and the students were a highly select group. 

Findings from the national survey. A decade later the study 
was repeated, using the same questionnaires in the same cities, 
as part of the National Survey of Secondary Education. 2 The 
data were treated in the same way that Counts had done for 
Seattle and Bridgeport. For every occupational group in Seattle 
there was greater proportionate representation in 1930 than in 
1920, indicating greater popularity of the high school on the 
part of all occupational groups. However, the increases were 
greater for the higher than for the lower economic groups. 
The average increase per 1,000 was 193 for the professional, 
managerial, and proprietary groups; 118 for the clerical and 
commercial groups; 112 for those in trade; 153 for those in 
public service and transportation; and 86 for common labor 
and personal service. 

If the five “white collar” groups (professional, managerial, 
commercial, clerical, and proprietary) are compared with the 
‘overall group,” it is noted that both groups had gained numer¬ 
ically. However, in Seattle the white collar group had gained 
proportionately more than the “overall group.” 

The data from Bridgeport indicated that high school attend- 

2 National Survey of Secondary Education, The Secondary School of Popula¬ 
tion, Monograph No. 4, Bulletin 1932, No. 17 (Washington, D.C.: Dept, of 
Interior, Office of Education, 1933). 
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ance was more popular for all groups except the professional 
than had been true a decade earlier. And as was true in Seattle, 
the professional, proprietary, and managerial groups had gained 
more proportionately than the other groups. 

The Regents inquiry into the cost and character of public 
education in New York State in 1937 arrived at conclusions 
consistent with those mentioned above. Nearly two-thirds of 
those who entered high school at that time dropped out before 
graduation. The report makes clear that many of those who 
had most to gain from continued school attendance and most 
desperately needed the social and cultural values which the 
school provides dropped out earliest and in appalling numbers. 
The following quotation is revealing: 

Pronounced economic and social selection operates among high 
school pupils in New York State as it does in most other states. 
More than half the boys and girls who drop out of school without 
graduating, as contrasted with fewer than a fifth of the graduates, 
are reported to belong to poor or indigent families. Boys and girls 
whose fathers are engaged in unskilled labor graduate much less 
often than do those who come from professional families. More 
frequently than the graduates, the nongraduates have been brought 
up in homes in which some other language than English is spoken. 
Handicaps arising from all these sources — poverty, parental occu¬ 
pations which provide small opportunity for parents to assist in 
their children’s education, home backgrounds colored by foreign 
outlooks —are clearly reflected in reports from the schools on unusual 
features in their pupils’ home environments. When unusual features 
are mentioned, those noted for graduates are predominantly advan¬ 
tages. Those mentioned with reference to nongraduates tend to be 
disadvantages, the limited cultural opportunities provided by the 
homes being especially emphasized. 3 

Maryland youth study. The American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education made a study of youth 

problems in Maryland in 1938. 4 

In the opinion of the investigators, the Maryland study was 


3 Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life, Report of the Regent Inqurry 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), p. 76 /Used by penmss^) 

. Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Stonj (Washington, D.C.. American 

Council on Education, 1938), p. 273. 
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a substantially accurate sample for the United States as of that 
date. More than 34 per cent of the sixteen-year age group and 
over 50 per cent of the seventeen-year age group were not in 
school. More than 75 per cent of the eighteen-year-old hoys 
and girls had concluded their formal education. Out of every 
100 young people in Maryland, 40 had not finished the eighth 
grade, 25 entered high school hut did not graduate, 25 gradu¬ 
ated from high school, and 10 received some education beyond 
high school. When asked why they left school, 56 per cent said 
because of economic need or because they wanted to earn 
money; 24 per cent, because they felt they had completed their 
education upon graduation; and 8 per cent, for reasons such as 
marriage, poor health, and the like. 

From families in the professional-technical group, 12 out of 
13 attended school beyond the eighth grade; from the farm- 
laborer group, only 1 out of 8. Bell concludes that the fathers 
occupation is the most dependable single index of the educa¬ 
tional level which a boy or girl is likely to achieve. 

Family income and attendance at high school. Two addi¬ 
tional research findings buttress the argument. Karpinos 5 made 
a study of the school attendance in 1935-36 of 681,138 white 
city youth who were at that time sixteen or seventeen years old. 
He found that 65 per cent from families with incomes of $1,000 
or less were attending school. In contrast, over 88 per cent 
from the families having incomes above $3,000 were attending 
school. 

The United States Census Bureau has supplied additional 
evidence through its analysis of the relationship between school 
attendance and the 1940 rental value of family dwellings.' 5 For 
seventeen-year-old Negro boys, only 27 per cent had completed 
one year of high school when the rental value was $10 or less 
per month as contrasted with 87 per cent when the rental was 

5 Bernard D. Karpinos, “School Attendance as Affected by Prevailing Socio- 
Economic Factors,” School Review, 51:39-49 (January, 1943). 

8 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Educational Attain¬ 
ment of Children by Rental Value of Home (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1945), 50 pp. See also Grace S. Wright, “High School At¬ 
tendance and Family Income" School Life, 29:7-10 (June, 1947). 
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over $50 per month. Fewer than 60 per cent of seventeen-year- 
old white girls had completed one year of high school when 
the rental was $10 or less per month, whereas over 95 per cent 
had a similar achievement when the monthly rental was $50 or 
more. 

Thus we come again to the original thesis. More than one- 
fifth of America’s teen age boys and girls are not in high school 
and one of the most significant reasons for their nonattendance, 
although not the only one, is that they cannot afford it. 


Cost of Attending High School 


Since so many young people from the low income families 
drop out of school, several serious students of secondary educa¬ 
tion have made studies to determine the “cash costs” of attend¬ 
ing high school. A second variant is to study the “hidden tui¬ 
tion” costs in attending high school. There are several cost 
expenditures required if a boy or girl is to attend high school 
with enjoyment and profit. Almost never is admission to ath¬ 
letic contests free. Students like to eat with their friends in the 
school cafeteria or dawdle with their peers over a coke at the 
corner drugstore. For those who play in the band, there is 
ordinarily the cost of an instrument. But these are merely the 
beginning. Under “hidden tuition” costs are such expenses as 
book purchases or rental fees, school insignia or class rings, 
gymnasium uniforms, and the cost of materials used in the 
school shop. 

Cash costs. A research study involving 19,459 high school 
students in 134 high schools in 29 states gives a partial answer 
to the question: What does it cost to attend high school? 
These schools were scattered from Vermont to California and 
from Minnesota to Alabama. They ranged in size from the 31 
enrolled at Panama, Illinois, to 3,690 in the Proviso Township 
High School in the same state. They were representative of 
the various types of high schools and were drawn from both 


7 Paul B. Jacobson, “The Cost of Attending High School ” Bulletin .119, 
(Washington, D.C.: National Association of Secondary School Pn P< , 
January, 1944), pp. 3-28. 
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urban and rural communities. The sample cost figures were 
taken for a short period during the year, then multiplied by 
the factor necessary to equate all costs to a 36-week year. Since 
the sample, excepting three or four instances, did not include 
either the beginning of the school year or graduation time, the 
costs can be accepted as conservative because, as every parent 
of an adolescent knows, the beginning of the school year and 
graduation time are hardest on the family pocketbook. 

A number of interesting facts were determined. For example, 
the average cost to each pupil for attending school in communi¬ 
ties of less than 1,000 was $58.50. This expenditure rose steadily 
with the size of the community to $103.50 in cities over 100,000 
in population. It also rose steadily from $63 in Grade IX to 
$109 in Grade XII — perhaps because adolescent tastes grow 
with age, perhaps because those who cannot “pay the freight” 
tend to drop out more readily. The amounts spent by individ¬ 
uals ranged from nothing to more than $900. The average cost 
for 19,459 boys and girls was $81.96. 

For what was the money spent? An analysis was made of 
464 cards, taking each fortieth pupil card in the entire lot. For 
these 464 cases there was a gradual increase in expenses from 
$74.12 in Grade IX to $119.84 in Grade XII, with an average 
of $89.60 — slightly higher than the averages for the entire 
group. There was some increase in expenditure from grade to 
grade for most of the items, particularly for the large ones: 
clothing, lunches, carfare or transportation, and miscellaneous. 
The items reported in order of magnitude were: clothing, $41.46 
(46 per cent); lunches, $16.18 (18 per cent); miscellaneous, 
$9.98; transportation or carfare, $7.72; school supplies, $4.30; 
admissions, $2.07; uniforms and equipment, $2.05; school dues, 
$1.56; school laboratory fees or fines, $1.54; tag days, $1.17; 
school trips or excursions, $0.88; and school publications, $0.69. 

The largest single item of expense was clothing, which in¬ 
creased from $33.56 in Grade IX to $52.46 in Grade XII, and 
was greater for all girls at all grade levels than for boys. For 
the whole group it accounted for nearly half the expenditures — 
over $40 per pupil. For a boy, this amount of money might 
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purchase one pair of shoes, a hat, two pairs of trousers and a 
sweater, four pairs of socks, two suits of underwear, a few 
handkerchiefs, and two neckties. It might provide a mackinaw 
or leather jacket every other year. For the girls, the average 
expenditure for clothes was $15 more than for boys, but those 
who have teen-age sisters know how little $56 would buy today. 
“But,” one may say, “clothing must be worn whether or not the 
youngster attends school.” True, but not the same kind of 
clothes. The dungarees which high school girls wear on a 
Halloween party are not appropriate in a public high school. 

The miscellaneous item was $9.98 per year or 30 cents per 
week, for cokes, malted milks, candy, cigarettes, and show 
tickets. Perhaps this figure isn’t completely accurate, it is what 
students reported on specially prepared forms which give every 
evidence of careful recording. Thirty cents per week free 
money” doesn’t smack of riotous living! 

Assuming that these figures are approximately accurate, the 
annual cost of attending the “free American high school is 
about $90 per year, or even $120 for a senior. Of course, most 
families represented by the readers of this chapter can afford 
expenditures of this magnitude, but what of the sharecropper 
or the fisherman or the unskilled worker on the section gang? 
For families with annual incomes of $2,000 or less (when the 
study was made, two of every three families were in that group) 
the expenditure of $90 per year to keep a child in high school is 
one which can be made only after serious consideration, par¬ 
ticularly if there are two or more children. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that these school cost figures were col¬ 
lected in 1943 and would probably be nearer $150 per year in 
the 1950’s. The evidence we have on family incomes indicates 
that in 1948 about three-fifths of the persons in the United 
States lived in families which had incomes of $3,000 or more 
This is the highest standard any nation has ever achieved. Bu 
at the lower end of the income structure were four million 
families, one-ninth of the total number, in which the annua 
income was less than $1,000. Approximately one-fourth of the 

families had incomes of less than $2,000 and nearly half had 
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less than $3,000.* It is generally assumed that about 80 per 
cent of the children are found in the income group below 
$3,000. For many of these families the "cash costs” of attending 
high school, and the hidden tuition costs described below, make 
it very difficult indeed for many boys and girls to continue in 
school. Perhaps it is only fair to say again that the “cash cost 
is not the only factor involved in continued school attendance. 

Hidden tuition costs. A series of basic studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois shed further light on the question of costs. Infor¬ 
mation was secured from 79 schools to determine what was the 
“hidden cost" of taking each subject offered in the school. In 
a few schools, of course, there was no cost since the board of 
education furnished all books and supplies. In others students 
were required to rent books from the school, or spend even 
more money by purchasing them outright. 

TABLE I 

Hidden Tuition Costs in 79 High Schools 9 

Grade 9 Grade 12 



Free 


Median 

No Free 


Median 

No 


Books 

Rental 

Purchase 

Text Books 

Rental 

Purchase 

Text 

English 

$ .40 

$1.50 

$3.65 

$ .65 

$1.35 

$3.75 


Mathematics . 

.20 

.85 

1.90 

.05 

.85 

2.50 


Science . 

.10 

.75 

2.50 

.50 

2.25 

3.75 


Social Studies . 

.15 

1.15 

3.05 

.60 

1.00 

3.15 


Commercial 








Subjects . 

.60 

1.25 

3.60 

1.20 

1.90 

3.55 


Foreign Languages 

.00 

.70 

2.45 

.00 

.85 

2.60 


Music . 


.00 



.80 



Boys Practical Arts 

1.75 

2.00 

4.50 

$1.70 3.75 

3.65 

3.75 

$2.20 

Girls Practical Arts 

6.10 

5.25 

7.10 

7.50 7.80 

2.85 

3.20 

8.50 

Vocational Subjects 

1.35 

1.25 

3.45 

15.00 

1.25 

4.75 


Boys Physical Educ. 


7.10 



7.15 



Cirls Physical Educ. 


6.60 



6.15 




The study indicates the minimum, maximum, and median 


costs at each grade level. Table I indicates the medium cost in 
grade IX and in grade XII under three conditions: free books, 

8 Robert L. Heilbroner, “Who are the American Poor?” Harper s Magazine 
199 (June, 1950), p. 28. 

9 Adapted from H. C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program , Curricular Series A. No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2. Springfield 
Illinois, 1949, pp. 28-63. 
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rental of books from the school district, and purchase of books 
by the student, either at the school store or from commercial 
establishments in the community. In addition the cost for 
practical arts courses where no textbooks are used were 
included. 

Quite obviously, furnishing books and supplies reduces the 
cost of attending school and would tend to make it more readily 
possible for boys and girls from low income groups to stay in 
school. Even where textbooks are free, there are likely to be 
minor expenses for a supplementary workbook, pencils, special 
paper, and the like. When the student must purchase the 
books, very substantial sums are involved. If we choose the 
more expensive schools where books are purchased by the 
individual student, it is quite possible to find total costs of 
more than $50.00 plus the other costs which are listed in 
Table II. 

There are, of course, many other costs incidental to high 

TABLE II 

Median Costs of Certain Activities in Junior and Senior High Schools 10 


Junior High Senior High 


Class Rings .. 

.... $2.25 ^ 

$13.00 

Baseball . 

.00 

12.25 

Basketball . 

.75 

2.80 

Football . 

.70 

2.10 

Golf . 

.... - 

50.00 

Swimming . 

— 

1.50 

Tennis . 

.... - 

15.00 

Track . 

.75 

2.70 

Wrestling or Boxing . 

— 

1.00 

Girls Intramural . 

.75 

2.05 

Dramatics . 

.25 

.50 

Forum . 

— 

.40 

Band . 

2.00 

3.50 

Chorus . 

— 

.35 

Orchestra . 

... 6.00 

2.25 

Annual . 

... 1.40 

2.25 

Newspaper or Magazine. 

.50 

1.00 


io Adapted from H. C. Hand. Principal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies 
of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Curricular Senes A. No. 
51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 2. Springheid. 
Illinois, 1949, pp. 28-63. 
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school attendance. For example, the median cost of home 
athletic contests was $5.05; it is not exceptional to find the 
cost as high as $20.00 per individual. The median cost of 
graduation was found to be $14.35 for pictures, announce¬ 
ments, caps and gowns, and other generally observed items. 
Individual expenditures may well be over $100.00 where lavish 
dress is allowed. The cost of belonging to clubs varied from 
nothing to $71.00 to belong to the pep club in a school where 
the cheer leaders were required to purchase expensive uni¬ 
forms. Class dues were general, but were usually not more 
than $1.00. Certainly a boy whose father has a meager income 
cannot participate in golf, a game in which the individual must 
generally furnish his own clubs and playing equipment at a 
median expense of $50.00. 

The expense increases as the students progress from the 
junior high school to the senior high school. Not every student 
will have every expenditure, nor should he. But the total cost 
is formidable for boys and girls from low income groups. It is 
undoubtedly one of the main reasons why children from low 
income groups drop out of school first. 

Possible solutions. Several possible solutions to the problem 
merit consideration. Higher incomes would enable many fam¬ 
ilies to keep their children in school. But higher family incomes 
are goals for the future and can be achieved only when they 
have been earned or produced. This will not care for the years 
immediately ahead. 

It is possible, as a second alternative, that schools could 
provide more free services. The furnishing of supplies and 
textbooks grows more common each year. Transportation also 
is being supplied more and more extensively, though it still is 
by no means universal. Probably school lunches could be fur¬ 
nished. As a matter of fact, the subsidies available from the 
United States Department of Agriculture constitute a step in 
that direction. School activities could be provided without an 
admission charge. But any or all of these services would in¬ 
crease school budgets, and many communities already have 
levied the statutory limit without providing them. 
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Scholarship aid for the most able students, say two per cent 
of the population, would enable some potential leaders to stay 
in school, but not all needy children are potential leaders. 
Furthermore, nearly one-half the “cost” of attending school is 
for clothing and even if scholarship aid were available, it goes 
against the grain for healthy young people to accept clothing 
from sources outside the family. Many boys and girls would 
rather go without the things they want and need than accept 
charity. 

Few people object, however, to young people earning the 
money necessary to stay in school. Here, in normal times, seems 
to be the solution to the problem. It is a community responsi¬ 
bility to see that jobs are available so that needy and worthy 
young people can earn the money to continue their education. 
Likewise it is the school’s job to coordinate with his academic 
program the work which enables the young person to stay in 
school. 

During the war, millions of boys and girls were eagerly 
sought in the service occupations to replace their older brothers 
and sisters who had gone into war production or into the 
armed services. When the war ended, many communities for¬ 
got that young people needed the learning experience of work¬ 
ing, and that large numbers of them needed part-time jobs to 
enable them to stay in school. This means that school teachers 
and administrators have an educational task to sensitize their 
communities to the needs of a work-experience program. 

During periods when jobs are scarce, the problem is different. 
Some years ago the NYA enabled many young people to earn 
part of the money necessaiy to stay in school. But sufficient 
funds never were available. The average sum earned by hig 1 
schools students on NYA projects was about $4.50 per month - 
helpful, but not enough to pay the cost of school attendance. 
Moreover, although the NYA was helpful, it should have been 
administered as part of the school system instead of apart from 
it It is generally agreed that the funds for the in-school pro¬ 
gram should have been allotted to the U.S. Office of Education 
to be given in turn to the state departments of education for 

distribution. 
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Class Structure and the Public High School 

It has long been an American creed that the United States is 
without class structure or restriction on social mobility. It has 
been a fond belief of many citizens that the school is a com¬ 
pletely democratic, classless society. Certainly the school is 
the most democratic institution in American life. Economic 
circumstances of families are overlooked in schools moie gen¬ 
erally than anywhere else; boys from across the tracks become 
heroes and athletic captains. Often their prowess enables them 
to attend a university and to become “upward mobile” in so¬ 
ciety. It is part of the American dream that anyone can rise in 
our society, if he wishes to do so. This belief is not without 
foundation, for a railsplitter and a haberdashery salesman have 
become presidents of the United States. Scarcely any citizen 
can be found who does not know someone who has achieved 
financial or social success, in spite of humble beginnings, be¬ 
cause of intelligence, beauty, talent, or perseverance. The 
possibility of “success-upward mobility we shall give up only 
under the severest duress. 

Class structure in the community. As any community in¬ 
creases beyond a dozen members, choices must be made re¬ 
garding the association of individuals with each other. Com¬ 
mon ideals or beliefs, a similar background, or a desire to live 
in the same way tend to dictate these choices. Social anthro¬ 
pologists who have studied the behavior of citizens in their 
relationships with one another indicate there is a class structure 
and that it tends to become stratified. Studies have been made 
in New England, in the Middle West, and the deep South 
describing the social class structure in three different com¬ 
munities." There is a growing literature in both professional 

11 VV. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, The Social Life of a Modem Com¬ 
munity. (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1941.) 

The committee on Human Development at the University of Chicago has 
sponsored a series of books on this topic. Among them are: A. B. Hollingshead, 
Elmstowns Youth. (New York: Wiley, 1949.) W. L. Warner, B. H. Havig- 
hurst, and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944), p. 186. 

Allison Davis, Burlingier Gardner, and Mary Gardner, Deep South — A Social 
Anthropological Study of Caste and Class. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941.) 
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and fictional books, dealing with this topic. Sinclair Lewis 
wrote about the social class in Zenith in Babbitt. In addition, 
popular magazines such as Life have devoted space to the 
class structure in American society indicating differences in 
eating habits, social interests, recreation, and the homes in 
which individuals live. 

A social class system is usually defined as two or more orders 
of people who are ranked by those who know them in socially 
inferior or superior positions. They tend to be grouped together 
as “The 400,” “The Country Club Set,” “The Little People,” 
“Shantytown,” or by some other descriptive term. Although 
there are exceptions, frequently noted in the press, members 
of a social class tend to marry one another and associate in 
school groups, fraternities, churches, and clubs. 

When members of a community are asked to rate each other, 
there is relative agreement, as the following quotation indi¬ 
cates: 


Thus, for instance, raters Jones and Smith may both agree that 
lawyer Brown is certainly among the cream of Elmville society, 
while carpenter Williams is a shiftless, “no account” pauper. Simi¬ 
larly, both might agree that banker Johnson is on a close plane with 
lawyer Brown, while plumber Stone is not far removed from car¬ 
penter Williams in social worth. Furthermore, both might agree 
that schoolteacher Evans, while not among the cream of Elmville 
society, is certainly a “better citizen” that either Williams or Stone. 
Given enough of such information and agreement, one has the basis 
for outlining the class structure of Elmville. 12 

In the Yankee City study there were found to be six classes 
distributed as follows: 

TABLE III 

Class Structure in Yankee City 


1. Upper Upper 
Lower Upper 

2. Upper Middle 
Lower Middle 

3. Upper Lower 
Lower Lower 


1.5 

1.5 

10.0 

28.0 

33.0 

25.0 


(The total is less than 100 per cent because fractional percentages 
have been disregarded except in the upper class.) 

12 Lawrence A. Cremin, “Some Are More Equal Than Others," Progressive 
Education. 27 (February, 1950): 98. 
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The other studies have found variations in their percentages; 
sometimes (as in Prairie City) there were only five classes with 
the two upper classes merged into one. Class structure is most 
clearly discernible in the East and in the South. There are 
identifiable class structures in the Midwest. The least stratified 
society is in the rapidly growing West, but here, too, there is 
evidence of social class structure. 

Characteristics of upper-class society. Upper-class society is 
usually characterized by the possession of money. However, 
some persons who do not have money but who do come from 
an “old family,” particularly in the South, are still considered 
upper upper class. Those in the lower upper class always have 
money; frequently they are "new shoe people” who, in a genera¬ 
tion or two, if they persist and translate their money into sym¬ 
bols of living, will ultimately enter the upper upper class. 
Money must be used for certain rituals of living such as phil¬ 
anthropic activities, service in the home, and a considerable 
interest in the genealogy of the family and its friends. Ordin¬ 
arily upper-class citizens are likely to be very conservative 
politically. They live in the best part of town. There are likely 
to be many unmarried women above the ordinary marriage age 
because the men have left home and acquired wives elsewhere. 
There are few “suitable” men for those who remain. They are 
likely to use their own libraries rather than frequent the public 
library. Very often the children, particularly in the East, 
attend private schools. 

Middle-class society. The upper middle-class citizens are 
likely to be the “salt of the earth,” civic-minded persons in 
positions of leadership: professional men, successful business¬ 
men, managers of large enterprises. They are the driving force 
behind community chests and service clubs, they support the 
public schools and the public libraries, and they tend to follow 
the political philosophies of the upper class. In the lower 
middle class are the clerks, artisans, and small retailers. They 
live in respectable, “second best” areas. Often the upper middle 
have more formal education than any of the other groups. 
However, they tend to be associated with the upper class and 
to emphasize the gap between themselves and the classes 
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below. Often upper middle-class citizens have very substantial 
incomes but are not interested in social position. 

The table manners of the lower middle differ markedly from 
those of the upper-class citizens and are more nearly like those 
of the upper lower class, the respectable poor. Most of the 
lower middle class are native citizens, although the more suc¬ 
cessful of the immigrant groups are included. The school has 
dealt very successfully with students who came from homes 
where learning is important; many of them are destined for 
college. Sexual irregularity is more severely chastized in the 
middle group than in either upper or lower. Social drinking is 
not practiced extensively in lower middle-class families. The 
lower middle is the upper limit of the “common man.” They 
are aware of many ties with the group below them, but they 
attain some superiority through clubs, automobile ownership, 
and clothing. 

Lower-class groups. Almost one-third of the citizens are in 
the upper lower class — the respectable poor. Many are semi¬ 
skilled laborers who want for their children better opportunities 
than they have enjoyed. They are likely to be situated econom¬ 
ically so that food is the chief item of expense. They disapprove 
of the lax standards of the lower lower class and are likely to 
be very intolerant of the careless ways of the lower group. 
Often women in this group work to supplement the family 
income. Ordinarily they work hard, pay their bills, and raise 
a family, but they do not “get ahead.” 

In lower lower society — about one-fourth of the total — we 
have essentially an undemocratic group. They are recognized 
as below the “common man.” They may be called ‘oakies, 
“hillbillies,” “poor whites,” “river rats,” “riverbrookers, or by 
some other term implying low social status. Children are 
taught to fight to protect themselves — and to strike first. 
Though theft is not condoned verbally, in the slum areas it is 
overlooked or punished very lightly. Children stay up later, 
spend more time on the streets, and attend more movies than 
middle-class children. Lower-class citizens take little heed of 
the future; if they have abundance it is eaten or spent promptly. 
Because they had more money during the war than ever before. 
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they squandered much of it on riotous living and expensive 
clothes. Mixed drinking is common, often resulting in fights - 
with fists or knives - and arrests. Profanity is commonplace 
and sexual irregularity is condoned. There may even be pitched 
family battles. All of them are poor; most of them have no 
particular desire to get ahead. 

Many teachers, especially respectable middle-class women, 
do not understand and frequently alienate lower lower-class 
students who fight, use profanity, or speak casually about 
sexual matters. It is not necessary to approve, but it is impera¬ 
tive to understand the one-fourth of the school population who 
must be socialized if we are to have social cohesion in the 
United States. It is desirable that this group must be brought 
to accept middle-class values. The fate of the nation indus¬ 
trially and politically and its security in case of war rest pri¬ 
marily on the school being able to help large numbers of slum 
and farm-tenant groups learn how to accept the skills and 
values of our society. 

Low educational achievement at home teaches lower lower- 
class students to scorn achievement. In many cases, high marks 
are a matter of shame; consequently retardation is prevalent. 
Elimination results often before the legal age, as many of these 
people are migrants and cannot easily be followed up. And 
teachers who do not understand boys and girls from this strata 
of society also drive them out of school by increasing their 
unhappiness. This completes the vicious circle: low achieve¬ 
ment and low income at home, poor success educationally and 
socially at school; unhappiness increased by teachers with lack 
of understanding; early school elimination, a poor job, and the 
same cycle in the next generation. 

An understanding of the class structure helps to explain why 
some children value education while others do not, why some 
boys and girls get along well with teachers while others are 
always in trouble, why some children are not accepted in this 
group, why the school means different things to children from 
different groups, and why they behave differently toward the 
school environment. 

How to rise in the class structure. The place of a person in 
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society depends on the group with which he has intimate 
social relationships, the group which is readily admitted to his 
home. 

One can rise only by learning the manners and social skills of 
a higher group and by being accepted in that group. In the 
process, natural ability, talent, and personal attractiveness are 
helpful. Education, too, is an important factor. If the school 
understands these young people, it can be used as an escalator 
by teaching habits without moralizing. A few teachers who 
have risen from lower-class status would be helpful in reorient¬ 
ing these children. 

The school can assist in socializing lower-class students 
through an expansion of its extracurricular program so that all 
students can find something of interest to them without a high 
price tag. Everyone must have an activity in which he can be 
successful, and in which he can learn common skills with chil¬ 
dren from all groups. We have not yet exploited the possi¬ 
bilities of the school as an instrument of social mobility. Such 
a development is one of the challenges to young people entering 
teaching. 

The caste system and the school. For the Negro particularly, 
and to a lesser degree for other non-whites, there is a caste 
system in which intermarriage outside the caste is not readily 
acceptable and in some instances is forbidden by law. There 
is within Negro society a class structure as well. The very 
least we can do educationally is to provide facilities and pro¬ 
grams for non-whites that are as good as those for whites. This 
problem, too, will need to be solved in large part by the young 
people who are now entering teaching. 

Character education in the schools. Character education has 
long been recognized as an objective of the schools. At times 
direct instruction has been given. At other times it was assumed 
young people would absorb it through the experiences in the 
classroom and on the playing field. In the earliest schools char¬ 
acter education was thought to consist of religious teaching 
and moralizing. In some parochial schools such a concept still 
exists. One of the greatest difficulties with teaching character 
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is measuring it. A recent study entitled Adolescent Character 
and Personality 13 deals with a careful study of character in 
“Prairie City,” a community studied by the Committee on 
Human Development at the University of Chicago. In the 
study, character consists of five traits: honesty, loyalty, respon¬ 
sibility, moral courage, and friendliness. The individual’s repu¬ 
tation among adults and age-mates was defined as character. 

It was found that in general the young people had accepted 
the character traits for which the schools stand. It showed that 
those in the upper social classes tended to be rated above 
average on all five traits; those in the lower classes, who did 
not have middle-class values at home and who least liked 
school, tended to be rated below average. There was also a 
close relationship between success in school and character 
rating. The study concluded, too, that “. . . church member¬ 
ship in itself is not an independently powerful influence in the 
development of character but church membership is often 
associated with other factors or constellations of factors that 
tend to produce good or bad character reputations.” 14 

Moral beliefs are strongly underlined by the family, com¬ 
munity customs, and the influence of contemporaries. The 
moral values of lower-class boys and girls are not as high, or 
at least are not reputed to be so high, as those of the upper 
classes in the community. We have here another indication of 
the need to understand those in the socially lower-class quarter 
of the school population and to make the school environment 
one in which they can find happiness and success. This will 
involve recreational facilities, community action, opportunity 
for success, and curricular changes. All too frequently we have 
failed to talk about — to intellectualize — moral values. Quite 
probably fiction and biography can be used to build values as 
well as loyalty to the football team. While we can say, from the 
evidence we have, that the high school does develop character 
in boys and girls, the extension and refinement of this important 
task offers opportunity for the future. 

13 R. J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality 
(New York: Wiley, 1949.) 

14 Ibid., p. 68. 
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Study and Discussion 

1. Discuss the factors that cause teen-age boys and girls to drop 
out of school. 

2. Attack or defend the point of view that the “hidden tuition 
costs are the major reason why children from the lower 
economic groups drop out of school. 

3. Explain how a student-work plan may assist able and willing 
young people to continue in school. 

4. What explanation can you make for the dropping out of school 
of over a mililon teen-age boys and girls from 1942-1945? 

5. Be prepared to discuss class structure as it has been found to 
exist in various parts of the United States. 

6. What are the implications of class structure for beginning high 
school teachers? 

7. How would you distinguish between “old family,” the “common 
man,” “river rats,” and “new rich”? 

8. Review for the class one of the studies referred to in the foot¬ 
notes or the bibliography of this chapter. 

9. Make a study of the typical school costs of a high school student 
in this vicinity. 
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Additional Problems Confronting 
Secondary Education 


* 


Paul B. Jacobson 


In Chapter 4 we indicated that a large percentage of the boys 
and girls who are bom in rural America will live and work in 
cities. Some rural communities sorely need state and feder al 
aid to support more adequateprograms. But m oney alone is 
not enough. The rural higlTscEool program must be thoroughly 
reorganized and revitalized to provide for (1) those who will 
move to urban areas and (2) for those who will remain in the 
rural farm and rural nonfarm jugas. A revitalized program in 
some communities has strengthened theeconpmic structure and 
improved the quality of rural living. 

Equally important is the furnishing ofmarketable skills jmd a 
knowledge of economic opportunities nTurban areas. Those 
who migrate need to know how to find a Job anHTiOw to adjust 
to urban living; ideally they should receive vocational guidance 
including field trips'ToTjrb&n areas. In addition, all need per¬ 
sonal skills for leisure time, knowledge about civic responsi- 


1 For illustrations see Harold Spears, The High School For Today (New 
York: American Book Company, 1950), pp. 125-136. It describes a number ot 
programs where rural high schools have improved the level of ™ ™ 

community. Additional references can be found m Schools 

Today and Tomorrow, American Association of Sch “'d 49 51 
first Yearbook (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1943), pp. 44-48 and 4J . 
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bilities, and practice in democratic relationships in the school, 
both in the classroom and in the activities program. 

The Farmville School 


outh 


rica 


re js no one school 
tn these two mvtfL 


The program described by the E ducational Polici es Com- 
mission in Education for Jill Amer ican Youth n program..^ 
In the Farmville Community-whic h - repr esent s rural America, . 
the Commission^suggests a consolidat ed school that will be 
large enough_ f800 in grades 7^4 or nhout 120 in each grade 
7^TTd~dffeT a varied program, yet keep th e cost within r ea-_ 
sonable bounds with cl asses of approximately 25 students. 

Farmville isli mythical community which has been endowed^" 
by its c reatofs~wlth What is thought to be an ideal progranL • 
There is nothing in Farmville or American City which does not 
now'exist in some public hi gh school The re is no One school , 
which comb ines all ot theleatures tn these two 

ical communities. A few small communities have madfi-Signifi^ 
cartt contributions to buildi ng a p rog ram w hich will care for the 
40 per cent^f young people wllQ^are destined _tojiv e in urb an f 
areas. -Providing s uch programs in other rviral co mmunitie s 
offers IT'challenge and an opportunity to hundreds of young 
people who'enter secondary school teaching. In a very large 
number of communities, school consolidation is imperative to 
provide a student body and a tax base large enough to support 
a-varied programr"" ' I ^ N 

To meet the common needs of all is a program of Common 
Learnings required of all-(see C hapter 8 on curriculum for. 
illustrations). In addition to meeting the common needs, prn- 
visions are made to care for the individual interests and desires 
of those who will go into farming, those who will move away, 
and those who will attend either, a. foui^year-college or a Com- 
munity Institute elsewhere to prepare for a semi-professional 
occupation. 

One of the unusual feature s of the Farmvijle ScJiooLis jlie - 
recognition that over 40 per cent of its young people will live 
elsewhere and earn q living at occup ations different from those 
in the community. The World atWork, a vital course in occu- 


support 
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pations, is required of all pupils at the tenth-grade level. In 
addition to a careful study of occupations, which characterizes 
many high schools, there are four “field trips ’ a year to Ameri¬ 
can City to see occupations that rmglVf be^oTlnterest to the 
individual students. In addition, there are discussions, confer¬ 
ences with practitionerFirTthe occupation, and careful guidance 
by the counsellors who teach the course i n occupation s. 

Vocational education for those who plan to remain falls 
largely into four fields : agriculture, h omemak ing, business, and 
mechanics. Coor dinated with instruction is a serieToTcarefully 
planned work experiences in the school shop, in the school 
lunchroom, on the school farm, and in the community. 

For those who will move to cities to earn their living there 
are the field trips to American city. There is also th e work 
experience program in the school and in th e community, and 
the basic vocational courses in the school. After completing 
Grade XII, they are guided into work or into one of the series 
of Community Institutes in the state. In a very large number of 
the high schools of the United States the program envisaged in 
Education For All American Youth has not yet been realized. 
This situation is one of the challenges confronting the young 
people now entering teaching. 

Ex tending and Expanding the Program^. 

Although the cost of attending school is the principal reason 
why_aver 2 0 per cent of t he-teen-age bo ys and girls are not 
enrolled, school administrators must be actively concerned 
with a number of important collateral reasons for nonattend¬ 
ance. Inaccessible or Gnsattsfactory secondary schools, lack of 
vocational courses, a traditional curriculum, teachers who do 
not understand young people, and lack of guidance facilities 
contribute heavily to the unfortunate exodus from high school 
classrooms. 

s Regional or area schools. In sparsely settled regions, students 
of high school ageTrequently must live away from home if they 
are to attend school; parents quite naturally are reluctant to 
have them do so, particularly when adequate living quarters are 
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not available. Dormitories operated inexpensively, where 
produce from the farms may be accepted as payment for sub¬ 
sistence and where all share the work of housekeeping, will 
tend to reduce this inequality. Furthermore, area schools in 
sparsely settled regions make possible schools of sufficient size 
to offer well-rounded cuniculums at reasonable cost. There 
are more than 25,000 high schools in the United States, of 
which only 15 per cent enroll 500 students or more. If one 
selects 300 (plus 150 in Grades VII and VIII) as the minimum 
size of an economical unit in which a well-rounded program at 
reasonable cost can be offered, 25 per cent of the present high 
schools qualify. 

Small schools make heroic efforts to provide minimum pro¬ 
grams by alternating the curriculum offerings on a two-year 
cycle, by having teachers provide instruction in six or seven 
areas (in some of which they are necessarily unsatisfactorily 
trained), and by the use of correspondence courses. But by 
and large the programs of small schools are narrow, academic, 
and devoid of opportunities to explore industrial arts, commer¬ 
cial work, or home economics. Indeed, even agriculture is often 
missing from the program of rural high schools in order to 
provide a college preparatory program. This situation fails 
miserably to meet the needs of the two-thirds of the boys and 
girls who will either drop out before graduation time or be 
unable to go to college. 

Obviously not all small schools can be abolished; but we can 
see that no more are begun. We have the obligation to work 
toward the community school advocated and described by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Although the small high school is the major problem relating 
to the size of schools, it is possible for a high school to be too 
large. The evidence indicates that high schools of 2,000 enroll¬ 
ment or more can be economically administered, that guidance 
of individuals can be properly cared for, and that curriculu m 
offerings can beTnore varied and specialized without becoming 
u p duly expensive. However, many students are not provided 
with extracurricular opportunities, particularly at the varsity 
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or interscholastic level, although these opportunities theoret¬ 
ically can be provided in a school of enormous enrollment. In 
the opinion of many persons, schools should rarely exceed 2,000 
in enrollment except in metropolitan areas where land values 
preclude any alternative. 

Vocational training is needed. One-fourth of the young 
people who drop out of school do so because the curriculum is 
too academic. They want to learn to do something that will 
directly assist them in earning a living. Schools must never 
lose sight of the fact that almost everyone in the United States 
works for his livelihood. This by no means implies that high 
schools should provide specific instruction for the thousands of 
occupations which today occupy the working hours of men and 
women. But we do live in a mechanized world where basic 
training in industrial processes should be taught to a large per¬ 
centage of high school students. Many of those who drop out 
because the courses do not meet their needs could be retained, 
and others who do not attend could be induced to do so, were 
there “practical" courses for them to pursue such as those 
proposed for Farmville and American City. 

It is bv no means necessary to offer all kinds of vocational 
* * 

opportunities in ever)' Farmville. Adequate information, includ¬ 
ing field trips, is basic. Foundation courses in vocations should 
be provided in agriculture, homemaking, business, and mech¬ 
anics, supplemented by work in the school cafeteria, the frozen 
food locker, or some other community business activity. Many 


schools now provide such opportunities. 

Curriculum revision. The provision of industrial, home¬ 
making, or vocational courses will not alone make high school 
palatable to all of those who now drop out; only about one- 
fourth of those who discontinue say they do so because of the 
curriculum. As was pointed out in 1940 by a group of dis¬ 
tinguished educators, the “regular” program of the high school 
at the ninth-grade level — the traditional beginning point for 
nearly one-half of the youth in the United States — consists of 
algebra, ancient history, English grammar, and Latin." These 

-* American Council on Education. What the High School Ought To Teach. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission. (Washington, D.C.: I he Coun¬ 
cil. 1940), 30 p. 
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subjects have inherent values for a few students destined for 
specific vocational fields, but by no stretch of the imagination 
can they be called an adequate introduction to the high school 
for all American youth. The alternative program, suggested by 
the educators just mentioned, included reading, study of per¬ 
sonal problems, work experience, and social studies. The 
Educational Policies Commission suggests major attention be 
given to occupational fitness, visiting industrial plants, tryout 
courses, and differentiated specialized vocational or terminal 
courses, particularly in Grade XIII and XIV. 

Education for civic competence is recommended through a 
course in “common learning’' (see Chapter 8) and through 
experiences in the community. In addition to vocational com¬ 
petence and citizenship, it is proposed that the high school 
program include opportunities to explore intellectual interests 
and to know and practice health habits. The secondary school 
must provide a core of common integrating experiences, to¬ 
gether with numerous opportunities for individual choice. 

A promising development in curriculum building is the co¬ 
operative venture sponsored by the Horace Mann-Lineoln 
Institute for school experimentation. The Institute is working 
actively with about a dozen school systems including: Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Bucks County, Pennsylvania; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Denver, Colorado; Glencoe, Illinois; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Montgomery County, Maryland; New York, 
New York; Radford, Virginia; Springfield, Missouri; and Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama. In addition to the efforts of the co¬ 
operating schools, the Institute sends field workers to the 
various communities frequently during the year to consult 

with and assist local faculty members in solving educational 
problems. 

Sensitizing teachers to the developmental tasks of adoles¬ 
cents. All too often teachers are unmindful of, and frequently 
unaware of, many of the adolescents' most serious problems. 
The temptation is great to become preoccupied with traditional 
subject matter. Moreover, in many cases the teachers’ profes¬ 
sional preparation did not sensitize them to the needs of mow¬ 
ing boys and girls. 
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As a matter of fact, although the development of young 
people in high school is social and emotional as well as intel¬ 
lectual, the young people are particularly preoccupied with 
their social development. Chapter 3 summarizes the problems. 

Anyone who carefully observes adolescents knows that con¬ 
versation in the halls and locker rooms as well as in the family 
car on the way to school is concerned with “a spiffy new pair of 
shoes” or “a darling way to do your hair.” The binomial 
theorem does not rise to the conversational level, nor does the 
value of the quadratic equation even enter consciousness, 
although inquiry may reveal that both are thoroughly under¬ 
stood. 

Teachers need to be cognizant of the many other develop¬ 
mental problems of adolescents. Their attempts at intellectual 
guidance will be largely fruitless if they ignore the physical, 
emotional, and social adjustments that are vital for teen-age 
boys and girls. Therefore, because all too often teachers are 
not aware of such problems, an in-service training program is 
imperative. 

Adequate guidance service is needed. Although good teachers 
have always served unofficially as counselors for young people, 
it is readily apparent that special counselors are also necessary. 
Certainly not every small school can be expected to have a full¬ 
time personnel officer, nor can it be asserted that guidance is 
entirely absent from those schools that have no specialized or 
designated guidance officer. However, if every young person 
is to be provided with a counselor who has time for individual 
interviews and who can help him plan his educational program 
and choose his vocation wisely, a major expansion of guidance 
services is inevitable. 

In the mythical communities, Farmville and American City, 
guidance is furnished not only to in-school but also to out-of¬ 
school youth as well. In some schools, guidance is provided in 
the “core” or “common learnings” course which occupies one- 
third to one-half of the school day. In others it is provided by 
specialists who confer with students and make information 
available to teachers, who themselves constitute a large part 
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of the guidance corps. Placement on the job, part- or full-time, 
occupational information, and counseling are so intimately 
related that they cannot be separated in practice. Probably one 
full-time counselor for 150 to 200 students is necessary if ade¬ 
quate guidance is to be provided as it has been here briefly 
outlined. It is generally assumed that the counselor can teach 
one class daily if the counseling load does not exceed 200, but 
if counselors are to teach half-time, more of them will need 
to be provided. 


The Junior College 

Extension of the program upward. Our best estimates indi¬ 
cate that about 1,750,000 young people enter the labor market 
each year. With the exception of the war years, young people 
have had difficulty in securing jobs when they finished school. 

Extending the school program postpones the entrance of 
young people into the labor market and makes it more orderly. 
It also enables many to secure training at the semi-professional 
level in accounting, aviation, clerical practices, home manage¬ 
ment, dental hygiene, medical secretaryship, nursing, photog¬ 
raphy, recreational leadership, and other areas. The junior 
college has flourished most vigorously in California where it 
has adequate state support. There, too, the semi-professional 
courses have been provided in greater variety than in most 
areas of the United States. 

Junior colleges are of two principal types: a separate two- 
year unit beyond the twelfth grade, and a four-year unit, 
Grades XI-XIV, closely articulated with the secondary school. 
Where physical facilities allow it, there can be little question 
that the four-year unit is the preferred type because it makes 
for fewer administrative units in the school system and thereby 
provides for better curriculum articulation.' It also facilitates 
the guidance program since there is one program rather than 
two. The four-year unit seems to be particularly qualified to 
provide terminal courses. For two decades the 6-4-4 plan has 
been gaining slowly in popularity. One of the widely known 
schools of this type is the four-year junior college at Pasadena, 
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California, inaugurated in 1928. However, the four-year unit 
does not meet the need of all types of communities. It is most 
effective in city systems and is much less effective, frequently 
impossible, in rural areas where the enrollment in high school 
will not support a local junior college. There it becomes neces¬ 
sary to have a separate area, district, or county unit so that 
sufficient enrollment can be recruited. 

The Junior High School 

Extension of program downward. About 40 years ago the 
first junior high schools were established to bridge the gap 
between elementary and high schools and to provide a whole¬ 
some environment in which adolescents could benefit by the 
guidance of a faculty that knew and understood them and 
would walk with them until they were able to walk alone.” In 
the intervening years nearly all city school systems have 
adopted some form of reorganized secondary school, either 
separate junior high schools or combined six-year junior-senior 
high schools. Over one-half of the students of junior high 
school age are enrolled in reorganized secondary schools, but 
less than one-half of the schools have been reorganized. Re¬ 
organization in itself does not guarantee the adaptation of 
secondary education to adolescent needs, but wherever it is 
carried out as the expression of such adaptation it represents 
another forward step in bringing education to every boy and 
girl. In the sense of physical completion, the job is scarcely 
half done, and needs to be completed in the decades that lie 
ahead. 

The junior high school is in a particularly advantageous posi¬ 
tion to meet the needs of adolescents through curriculum ad¬ 
justment because it can provide a curriculum more nearly 
geared to the developmental tasks of young people. As a result 
of the practice of nearly automatic promotion through the 
grades, junior high schools receive many boys and girls who are 
weak in the fundamental skills of reading and arithmetic. Some 
schools, therefore, provide special remedial classes in reading 
and other basic skills where those who are handicapped may 
develop the needed ability. 
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In some of the better junior high schools reading is taught 
on three levels: for the seriously retarded, the somewhat re¬ 
tarded, and for normal readers; further differentiation is pro¬ 
vided within classes according to individual needs. In addition, 
reading materials on several levels of ability are provided in 
social studies and science classes so that all may find challenging 
material at their own respective levels of ability. This may take 
the form of a multiple-track curriculum or of differentiation 
within classrooms — both of which have their advantages. In 
similar fashion, the work in mathematics is organized so that 
slow learners may in three years learn the computational skills 
and the basic mathematical understandings necessary for suc¬ 
cessful living in contemporary society. More time in maturing 
is required by some youngsters than by others. The well- 
planned junior high school, with its sympathetic and under¬ 
standing faculty, is an ideal place for such delayed development. 

Many junior high schools have difficulty with overage slow 
learners who create disciplinary problems and tend to drop out 
of school as soon as the law allows. However, the schools that 
have developed a curriculum in which all students can enjoy 
success find that their disciplinary problems have diminished 
almost to the vanishing point. 

Another of the basic objectives of the junior high school, al¬ 
ready mentioned, is to bridge the gap between the elementary 
school and the senior high school. With the longer period of 
compulsory school attendance, this objective has sometimes 
partially dropped from view. But the better junior high schools 
are bridging the curriculum gap between the one-teacher, ele¬ 
mentary-school, required curriculum and the multiple-teacher, 
departmentalized curriculum of the senior high school. In some 
cities this takes the form of a core curriculum: a teacher works 
with a single group of boys and girls for a full half-day session 
using problems from many areas as the bases for study. In other 
cities, the children spend one-half day with one teacher who 
is responsible for English, mathematics, guidance, and social 
studies; during the other half-day they go to various special 
teachers for their physical education, shop work, fine arts, 
music, and home economics. 
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Administratively the junior high school makes for flexibility 
in the school system in times of expanding or shrinking enroll¬ 
ment. A few years ago when the crest of the high school enroll¬ 
ment wave reached the secondary schools, junior high schools 
often served as shock absorbers. By keeping the tenth grade 
in the junior high school, some cities were able to use their 
school plants to maximum capacity and avoid unnecessary build¬ 
ing. Another wave of enrollment is now entering the kinder¬ 
garten and primary grades and for the next 15 years will be 
surging through the schools. Again the junior high schools, 
where they have been established, can provide a reservoir of 
needed flexibility. 


The Costs of Extension 

Providing for the youth. The kind of school system envisaged 
here is not inexpensive; it may well cost two or three times what 
is now being spent on education. Many national commissions 
have studied the matter carefully; always they have indicated 
that more money is necessary. Frequently federal aid has been 
suggested as the only way in which some of the poorer states 
can hope to achieve anywhere near equality of opportunity. 
Recently, thoughtful students of education have discerned an¬ 
other obstacle to adequate financial aid in the rapidly expanding 
payments to those past 65 years of age. It is estimated that the 
number of persons 65 years of age or older will increase from 
11 million in 1950 to 18.5 million in 1980. At that time the 
percentage of the population over 65 will be almost double what 
it is now. The interests of education for young people and se¬ 
curity for the aged will come into conflict for the taxpayers 
dollar. 

Conservation of resources. During the past three centuries 
the people of the United States have used their natural resources 
lavishly. As a result there is a dwindling supply of oil, most of 
the forests have been depleted, and thousands of tons of the 
best top soil have been lost through soil erosion. Other of our 
natural resources have been squandered recklessly. For the past 
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generation there has been a growing conviction that our natural 
resources, both human and material, must be conserved so that 
a better life can be provided for all our citizens. Gradually sec¬ 
ondary schools are beginning to teach conservation. But here, 
too, is a development that awaits the next generation. 

Making educational opportunities universally available. 
Throughout Chapter 5 we have indicated that our citizens are 
mobile, that the educational load is unequal in various parts 
of the United States, and that democracy implies that everyone 
should have an opportunity to develop his talents to the limit 
of his ability irrespective of his place of residence or the eco¬ 
nomic status of his family. Although there is widespread and 
growing conviction that opportunity must be available, the evi¬ 
dence presented earlier indicates that it is not. In order to 
equalize school opportunity within states, nearly all now pro¬ 
vide some sort of foundation program. Much more remains 
to be done. 

Opportunity can be equalized, too, by making work-experi¬ 
ence programs readily available so that those who need to earn 
the money for incidental expenses can readily do so. Costs of 
supplies, books, and other “hidden tuition costs” may be ab¬ 
sorbed by higher taxes or state aid to education. 

But there are just as grave differences in ability to support 
education between states as there is within states. Broadly 
speaking, this load is heaviest where the resources are most 
meager; it is from these areas that migration is heaviest. In 
general, the South would profit most from federal aid; the bulk 
of the money necessary to finance the program would come 
from the cities and the industrial areas. Although there has 
been agitation for federal aid for more than two decades it has 
never been achieved. Bills have passed the Senate of the United 
States, but have not come to a vote in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The bills, which passed in the Senate by very substan¬ 
tial margins, provided that a small amount of money be dis¬ 
tributed to all states on the basis of school-age population. 
A much larger amount would be distributed on the basis of need 
in the state. The formula for distribution considered both edu- 
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cational load and financial ability; most of the money would 
go to the South. 

The bill never came to a vote in the House because it could 
not be reported out of committee. The Senate bill provided 
that the money granted to the state could be distributed on the 
same basis as state money. Thus, in one state public money 
could have been paid to parochial schools; in several states 
fringe benefits” such as textbooks and bus-rides could have 
been provided for parochial and private schools. The Roman 
Catholic Church has consistently taken the position that text¬ 
books, lunch subsidy, and bus-rides are assistance to individuals 
and not to the private institution. The House Committee on 
Education was unwilling to allow this interpretation; thus, over 
a political issue, federal aid has been denied where it is sorely 
needed. In commenting on the problem, the legislative com¬ 
mittee of the National Education Association said in part after 
the first session of the Eighty-first Congress: 

On May 5, the Senate passed by a vote of 58 to 15 a bill — S246 — 
called by able students in the field the best federal aid measure ever 
offered in the Congress. 

In the House Committee on Education and Labor, to which S246 
and other federal aid bills were referred, the issue was complicated 
by a controversey, sectarian in origin, as to whether federal funds 
should be used for services to nonpublic-school children. 

Advocates of federal aid for nonpublic-school youth demand that 
federal funds be administered in most states by a federal agency in 
Washington working directly with local nonpublic schools. This 
procedure “runs around” state constitutions, state laws, and state 
educational authorities. It institutes a federally supported system 
of private education which, as an exception in permanent national 
policy, is to many people prophetic of the future decline of state 
school programs and the rise of a highly centralized system of 
education administered and controlled in Washington. 

The issue of aid to children in private schools cannot, therefore, 
be divorced from its impact upon the established system of Amer¬ 
ican government in relation to education. This system is based upon 
state control of school policies. Within its framework is ample 
opportunity through the democratic process to work out success¬ 
fully the controversial questions in education. 3 

3 “Federal Aid with State Control,” Journal of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Volume XXXVIII, November, 1949, No. 8, p. 571. 
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The issue was exactly the same in the second session of the 

0 

Eighty-first Congress. Thus, federal aid for public education 
remains one of the unfinished tasks for those now entering edu¬ 
cation as a career. Many thoughtful persons believe that direct 
operational aid to public education may well be postponed 
indefinitely and that aid for public school buildings is a much 
more realistic consideration. 


The Needs of Youth 


Safety and health. During World War II nearly 40 per cent 
of the men called for military service were rejected. In many 
cases the mental and physical defects that caused this high 
percentage of rejections could have been eliminated had they 
been discovered and treated in their early stages. 

It is not the fault of the secondary schools in the United States 
that these young people were physically unfit for military ser¬ 
vice. Many of them, of course, are perfectly able to serve in 
civilian life where the rigors and physical demands are not so 

in which we live wishes to have physical 
fitness, the school is one area in which it can be developed. 
Since all the children are in school, it would be possible to give 
each child a periodic thorough physical examination. Nurses 
could be hired to call remediable defects to the attention of 
the family physician. If the family was indigent, the child could 
be cared for in a free public clinic. 


In the Scandinavian countries, New Zealand, and Australia 

the school has been used as a basis for furnishing dental and 

medical care for children up to the age of IS. To some of our 

citizens this smacks of state socialism; to others it seems a way 

in which every child can be assured of physical well-being when 
he reaches adulthood. 


A number of young men were unfit for military service be¬ 
cause they had not had enough to eat. The partially subsidized 
school unch program is a step in this direction although it was 
not undertaken primarily for the welfare of the children. It was 
undertaken primarily to get rid of agricultural surpluses. In a 
number of the Scandinavian countries and in parts of the British 
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Commonwealth free lunches are furnished to all children in 
school irrespective of family income. This, again, is a way to 
provide for the physical well-being of some young people. But 
not all of the citizens are in favor of such a program. 

The school can also do much more than has been done in 
teaching safety. Since most school accidents happen on the 
playground or in the shops, instruction in safety has been given 
in these areas. Basic rules of safety with regard to behavior in 
the home, the classroom, and during the trip to and from school 
can also be profitably included. By teaching children the need 
for care with regard to the hazards of modern automobile traffic, 
the elementary schools have performed a modem miracle by 
virtually eliminating serious accidents to children travelling to 
and from school. Since the largest number of traffic accidents 
involve drivers under the age of twenty-three, the school can 
perform a valuable service by assuming the responsibility for 
educating youth to the principles of careful, courteous driving. 

Imperative needs of youth. A group of eminent scholars in 
secondary education have stated the ten imperative needs of 
youth as a follow-up to the publication of the Educational Poli¬ 
cies Commission in Education for All American Youth. 4 These 
imperative needs may be considered the most recent authorita¬ 
tive statement of the problem confronting secondary education. 
They may be extended to include all of the problems mentioned 
in this chapter, although their phraseology does not explicitly 
name them. They are included here as another statement of 
the challenge to young people who enter secondary school 

teaching. 

(1) All youth need to develop salable skills and those under¬ 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 


4 The persons responsible for this publication, the ‘Imperative Needs o 
Youth of Secondary School Age," Bulletin 145 the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. March 1947, p. 7-146 are: Will French Profesor 
of Education, Teachers College; Bertie Backus, Principal Alice Deal H^h 
School Washington D.C.; R. S. Cilcrest, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

J. Dan Hull. U.S. Office of Education; J. Pau Leonard, 

Pres., San Francisco State College; Crant Rahn, Director of H gh Schools, 
Long Beach; H. H. Ryan, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 
Jersey; Paul Ellicker, Executive secretary of NASS1. 
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productive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth 
need supervised work experience as well as education in the 
skills and knowledge of their occupation. 

(2) All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness. This chapter describes in part what remains 
to be done to assure physical fitness for all people in the United 
States. 

(3) All youth need to understand the rights and duties of 
citizens of a democratic society and to be diligent and confident 
in the performance of their obligations as members of the com¬ 
munity and citizens of the state, the nation, and the world. It is 
clear, of course, that many schools have fulfilled this obligation. 
That not all have provided intelligently for good citizenship 
merely indicates that we shall need better opportunities in all 
schools. It is perfectly clear that we cannot do it by running 
a dictatorial school where young people have no share in build¬ 
ing the program or in formulating the activities. 

(4) All youth need to understand the significance of the 
family for individuals in society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. The need for this springs from the fact 
that one in four marriages ends in divorce. Many young people 
have good home training and others secure successful training 
for family life in the courses in home economics. But such 
courses are not widespread enough and many of them are con¬ 
cerned merely with details of sewing and cooking rather than 
with the vital issues of family life. 

(5) All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods 
and sendees intelligently, understanding both the values re¬ 
ceived and the economic consequences of their act. Many young 

people are taking such courses in home economics and in social 
science. 

(6) All youth need to understand the method of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts 
concerning the nature of the world and of men. While many 
young people have profited greatly from science instruction in 
the high school, it will be necessary to develop courses in the 
consumer area rather than in the technical areas which have 
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been the major offering of science in secondary education. 

(7) All youth need opportunities to develop an appreciation 
for music, literature, art, and nature. Again, we have no inten¬ 
tion of indicating that many young people have not developed 
worthwhile skills for leisure-time activity in art, literature, 
music, and drama. We indicate only that it has not become 
universal and many more people ought to develop these skills. 

(8) All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well 
and to budget it wisely. For a number of years the length of 
the work-week has been decreasing. Recreation is necessary 
in an industrial society in which work is repetitious and monoto¬ 
nous. For good mental health, everyone should develop some 
recreational skills. These may be hobbies, club work, workshops 
in the family home, photography, or a hundred other activities. 
Again, many young people have made a good beginning, but 
by no means has recreational skill become universal. 

(9) All youth need to develop respect for other persons and 
to be able to live and work cooperatively with others. Young 
people are not instinctively opposed to persons of other faiths 
or races. Prejudice has developed largely by association with 
their elders in the community. The school has done as much 
and often more than any other institution to develop tolerance, 
particularly in communities where there are large numbers of 
foreign-bom persons and many racial groups. This work needs 
to be extended in the decades that lie ahead. 

(10) All youth need to grow in their ability to think ration¬ 
ally, to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. Probably the best way in which this can 
be accomplished is to provide young people with an opportunity 
to develop habits of participation in the control of their activi¬ 
ties in school. They should have opportunity to listen to dis¬ 
cussions in the community and to examine them carefully in the 
classroom. Some communities are unwilling to have vital social 
issues studied by the young people as a part of their training, 

this attitude will have to be overcome. 

For the past 50 years our school system has been developing 
toward the goals listed here. But the job is far from completion. 
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For the young people now entering teaching, these goals repre¬ 
sent the challenge and the opportunity to be found in secondary 
education. 


Study and Discussion 

1. What suggestions can you make to improve the proposals for 
the Farmville school? 

2. Should all high school students take some vocational courses? 

3. What are the advantages of a small high school? What are the 
disadvantages? 

4. Describe the differences in guidance service that might he 
expected between the small and the large school. 

5. What are the unique contributions of the junior college? 

6. To what extent has the country accepted the junior college idea? 

7. Describe a school you have seen that could he called a regional 
or an area school. 

8. Under what conditions are regional or area schools likclv to he 
necessary? 

9. Discuss the unique contributions of the junior high school. 

10. Discuss the cooperative needs of youth. (It is suggested that 
this question be discussed by a panel organized from the 
members of the class.) 
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The Historical Background of the American 

Secondary School 


Clarence Hines 



Three separate and distinct institutions, the Latin grammar 
school, the academy, and the high school, have marked jthe 
development of the secondary school in A merica. The academy 
and the high school have been distinctively American, but each 
of the three has been definitely the product of the social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political conditions of the times in which it flour¬ 
ished. Authorities generally recognize the effective period s o£> 
these institutions as abo ut 163 5 to 1800 for the Latin grammar 
school, 1750 to 1890 for the academy, and from 1821 to the 
present for the high school. ^ ^ ' 

The New England Colonies, because of their religious, politi¬ 
cal and social organization, were particularly adapted to the 
development of education in general and of secondary educa¬ 
tion in particular. The Fou nding Fathers enacted laws con¬ 
cerning schools, as they did regarding other things, for the 
purpose of perpetuatin g their ideas co ncerning religion, s ocial 
class distinctions^nTgdvern^enConditions which favored 
the development of the Latin grammar school in New EhglamP 
were: the close connection between church and state, a rela¬ 
tively homogeneomrpopulation grouped in compact settlements - " 

Tl5 v : - 
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and motives and traditions that strongly favored education. Of 
the motives for secondary education in New England, religion 
undoubtedly Supplied the strongest incentive. To prepare men 
for the ministerial leadership required by the Puritan church, 
college education was essential and it required preparatory 
training in a secondary school. The Latin grammar school was 
transplanted from England to New England to meet this need. 

The Latin Grammar School 

The Latin grammar school was not, however, a single purpose 
institution. In addition to its responsibility for preparing boys 
for college in order that they might later serve the church as 
ministers, it also prepared others for service to the state. Schools 
which were nearest the colleges appear to have emphasized 
college preparatory work while others farther removed from 
the centers of higher learning appear not to have stressed col¬ 
lege preparation. Although college preparation was the most 
important function of the Latin grammar school, it must be 
remembered that the institution existed in and was established 
to serve a social, religious, and political order in which the 
church and the state were almost one entity. 

It has been generally accepted that the Boston Latin Gram¬ 
mar School was founded in 1635 as the first of the institutions 

t 

of its type in America. Records reveal that in that year one 
Philemon Pormont was asked to become schoolmaster, but the 
record does not show that school was actually opened or that 
funds were appropriated for such a school before 1643. 1 The 
origin of the Boston Latin Grammar School appears to be 
clouded in uncertainty in spite of common acceptance of 1635 
as the year of its establishment. The school at Dorchester in 
1639 may have been the first to be supported entirely by public 
taxation. TheLatiiTschool was quite common in New England^ 
after 1647 when a law was passed requiring every town of 100 
families or more to support a school in order that, in the words 

1 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 194/), p. 61. 
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of the law, “learning might not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers in church and in commonwealth. 

Grammar schools in the Middle Colonies. Although the first 
Latin grammar schools were founded in New England, particu¬ 
larly in Massachusetts, similar schools were founded in the 
Middle Colonies. The first such schools were in New Amster¬ 
dam in 1652, and in Virginia in connection with the College 
of William and Mary i n 1693. Philadelphia had its first Latin 
school in 1697 1 late r reorganized as t he Penn Charter School in > 
1711. A school at Annapolis preceded the Philadelphia school 
by one year and the colonial assembly of Maryland passed a law 
in 1723 providing for a grammar school in each of the 12 coun¬ 
ties. All of the colonies except Georgia developed the school 
to some extent, but it never had the influence in the Middle 
and Southern Colonies that it had in New England.^ 

The plantation system of the South resulted in a dispersal 
of population. The economic and social interests of the planters 
made it possible for them to educate their sons abroad. Com¬ 
bined with these factors, the opposition of the Anglican Church 
to state-supported education was an effective barrier to wide¬ 
spread secondary education even of the restricted type offered 
by the Latin grammar school. In the Middle Colonies, on the 
other hand, the early development of commercial interests 
through trade and commerce led to modifications of the Latin 
grammar school curriculum in the direction of more practical 
courses in accounting, navigation, surveying, and mathematics. 2 3 

Such schools as were found throughout the colonies were not 
always known by the same name. They were called “Latin 
school or “grammar school” because their currieulums con¬ 
sisted chiefly of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew grammar. They were 
also called “free” schools, but not because they were tax-sup¬ 
ported. Some of their support came from tuition with rates 
being fixed by law or by custom. They were called “free,” there- 

2 Pau l Monroe, Foundings of the American Public School System (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940), p. 148. 

3 Ell wood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919), p. 28. 
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fore not as we understand the meaning of free schools today, 

be l C ,? USe of the * Iibera1 ’ education they offered. The term 

liberal was used to describe the schools in the sense that the 
education they offered befitted a man of free birth. Some were 
called “endowed” schools because of a prevalent method of sup¬ 
port. A few appear to have been referred to as “public schools” 
probably because of their place in the social economy and 
philosophy of the times. They were also referred to as “trivial 
schools due to the fact that their offerings were limited to three 

fields consisting of the trivium : Latin grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic. 

Regardless of the name by which it was called, the Latin 
grammar school in New England has been characterized as es¬ 
sentially a town free school, maintained by the towns for the 
higher education of some of their boys. Although some authori¬ 
ties have insisted that the grammar school was aristocratic, the 
following quotation indicates that view was not universal: 

. . . The Colonies looked upon the Latin grammar school as a 
component part of the institutional organization of an independent 
community. To these forefathers of ours that was the institution 
which represented “education” as we think of it now. Education 
. . . [as] formulated for the training of leaders in society, was 
represented by the Latin grammar school. 

Only when we consider the school as the instrument by which 
talent is winnowed from the chaff of mediocrity, and ability devel¬ 
oped to leadership in church, in state, and in the business and social 
affairs of men, can we estimate these schools as did our forefathers. 4 

Boys ordinarily entered the Latin grammar school at the age 
of eight or nine and remained until they could meet the require¬ 
ments for entrance into college, ordinarily at between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age. The boy was taken directly from the 
Dame School and was taught to read and write and prepare his 
own quill pens, in addition to mastering sufficient Latin gram¬ 
mar to enter college. Although poorly prepared to write English 
with any degree of fluency or accuracy and without any knowl¬ 
edge of numbers, he was well prepared in Latin and usually in 


4 Paul Monroe, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Greek as well. To attain this degree of proficiency, schools were 
in session throughout the year, except for church or established 



Corporal punishment was severe and frequent; it was used as an 
incentive to study, a penalty for failure in acquisition, a means of 
discipline for “training*the will,” as well as punishment for bad 
conduct or breaches of rule.' 

Such an education was primarily a classical education for a 
very small group of boys and not at all like secondary education 
as we know it today. 

The curriculum. No actual account of the curriculum of a 
Latin grammar school prior to 1712 is known to students of the 
history of the institution. Knowledge concerning the subjects 
taught has been drawn chiefly from the requirements for teach¬ 
ing in the school and from college entrance requirements of 
the period. The ability to read Cicero and Virgil extemporane¬ 
ously was required by Harvard as early as 1636 and this was 
the standard requirement for college entrance until 1745 when 
Yale added arithmetic. In general it has been said that the 
objective of the school was to prepare boys for college by devel¬ 
oping in them skill in Latin composition, both prose and verse, 
some knowledge of Greek grammar, and the ability to read ^ 
simple Greek. The work pf the school has been summarized as 
follows: 

The Boston Latin School, however, can scarcely he regarded as 
typical of the Latin schools of the seyoutccnth'century. . . . 

[Boston had a separate Latin school while many towns did not.] 

But many Latin schools, so-called, were not separate from the 
school which gave instruction to younger children in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Frequently, the Latin school master de¬ 
voted most of his time to the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic and gave the remainder of his time to the preparation of 
a few boys for entrance to Harvard.” 

The individual method of instruction (the students were 


6 Paul Monroe, op. tit., p. 159. 

” Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. tit., p. 72. 
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called one by one to appear before the master to recite their 
lessons) was generally employed. The whipping post was a 
standard item of school equipment and severe punishment was 
administered frequently to the dullards and shirkers who failed 
to do their work well. The “great American textbook” for more 
than a century was Cheevers Accidence, prepared by Ezekiel 
Cheever, one of the best known of the early Latin schoolmasters, 
and published prior to 1650. 

The schoolmaster. The key figure in the education offered 
by the Latin grammar school, as is the case in any educational 
institution, was the master or teacher. Once this individual was 
chosen, the methods and curriculum w r ere left in his hands. Prior 
to his employment, he w'as examined by the minister represent¬ 
ing the church. The examination tested not only his mastery 
of the subjects to be taught but w'hether he w'as sound in the 
faith and capable of exerting the proper influence on the youth 
of the town. As the public official standing next in importance 
to the minister, he received about one-half as much salary as 
that dignitary, w'as considered to belong to the towm, and could 
be loaned or released only by town consent. The schoolmaster 
often aspired to the ministry; many actually w r ere ministers 
aw'aiting a call who resigned as schoolmasters when offered 
a pulpit. The masters ‘Vere necessarily men of learning, usu¬ 
ally men of high character, ahvays men of repute and influence 
in their community' and were allow'ed “the title of Mr., then 
allowed only to the chosen few.’ 1 For the most part Latin 
grammar schoolmasters w r ere men with a good classical educa¬ 
tion, sound in the Puritan faith, and able teachers. 

Many factors contributed to the decline of the Latin grammar 
school after more than a century of existence in the English 
colonies in America. Basically, however, each had its origin in 
the changing social, economic, political, and religious pattern. 
Although continued by law in Massachusetts until 1827, this 
type of school had lost much of its effectiveness by the time 
of the Revolution. Before the Revolution, interest in Latin had 
declined to the point where few students studied Latin alone. 

"Paul Monroe, op. cit., p. 154. 
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For example, in the famous Roxbury School in 1770 only nine 
of the 85 pupils were studying Latin. 

Changed economic conditions. Conditions throughout the 
colonies, but particularly in New England, changed materially 
in the three-quarters of a century preceding the Revolution. Of 
particular significance in connection with the decline of the 
Latin grammar school was the rise of a class of merchant-capi¬ 
talists and large landowners who required for their business 
activities men trained in subjects more practical than Latin. 
These men engaged in trade by exporting surplus commodities 
and importing slaves and rum. They had heavy invest ments in ■» 
ships and shipp ing. As they accumulated wealth, they specu¬ 
lated in western lands. Their activities required the use of such 
skills as were acquired through a study of navigation, account¬ 
ing, and surveying. While this merchant class developed, 
farmers and artisans also became more articulate in legislative 
bodies. The “Great Awakening,” a religious movement of great 
force, occurred during the decade following 1730 and led to 
the recognition of denominations other than the Puritans or the 
Anglicans in the life of America. 

More specifically, there are particular indications of things 
that speeded the decline of the Latin grammar school. Perma¬ 
nent teachers became difficult to secure and the religious influ¬ 
ence came to have less significance. As the early emigrants 
from England and Europe died, their children and grandchil¬ 
dren were less and less influenced by the ideas of education 
brought from the old world and looked more toward a system 
of education adapted to American colonial needs. The dispersal 
of population, particularly in the New England towns, caused 
a demand for separate schools and led eventually to the district 
system. Repudiation of the class system of society carried with 
it the repudiation of class education. The rising middle class 
demanded an institution of secondary education suited to its 
needs. Commenting on this from the standpoint of the cost 
of such education, Edwards and Richey have written, 

The establishment of a sufficient number of secondary schools to 
provide the training demanded by the new clientele probably would 
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have required more funds than could have been made available 
under existing and acceptable plans of taxation. Certainly such a 
program would have resulted in a tax burden which would have 
been intolerable to a people not yet convinced that education be¬ 
yond the merest rudiments was a function of the state and a legiti¬ 
mate charge upon government. . . . 

The Latin grammar schools tended to die out. ... In a large 
measure, it was left for private teachers to sense the demands that a 
changing society was making on the lower schools. They were 
experimenting with new content and new methods, and it would not 
be long before the work they were doing would be institutionalized 
in the academy. . . . 8 

The Latin grammar school, then, served its purpose as the 
secondary school of a religious and political social order based 
on class distinction and in which church and state were virtually 
one. As these c onditions chan ged, this type of school no longer 
met the needs of either a capitalistic merchant class or the mid¬ 
dle class that developed as a result of expanded business and 
mercantile activities. Unable to adapt its rigid curriculum to 
these changed conditions, and without adequate financial sup¬ 
port through public taxation, the Latin grammar school gave 
way to the academy with its private system of financing and 
more liberal curriculum. 


The Academy 

The rise of the academy is generally dated from the founding 
of Franklin’s “Academy and Charitable School” in Philadelphia 
in 1751, but work of a similar nature had been given by private 
teachers at least a quarter of a century earlier. In 1723, an 
account in a New York newspaper described a school closely 
resembling the later academies. From newspaper advertise¬ 
ments we know that as early as 1700, and possibly earlier, in 
the larger cities private teachers were giving instruction in al¬ 
most any subject for which there was a demand. 0 The academy, 
therefore, had its inception in the private schools and private 

8 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., pp. 125. 271. 

a Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., p. 123. 
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teachers who offered courses in the practical subjects required 
by a changing social and economic order. 

Early academies. The first academies were essentially private 
institutions arising from church foundations, local subscription, 
or endowment. Although assisted by the towns, counties, and 
states to some extent, they were operated on a tuition basis. 
Maryland went further than some states by authorizing lotteries 
for academy benefit from 1801 to 1817. A great many of the 
academies were church-sponsored, particularly in the Middle 
and Southern States where there was a heavy influx of Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish immigrants. These people were mostly Presby¬ 
terian and had well-educated ministers who were opposed to 
an established church. Some of the best and strongest of the 
early academies were under their auspices. 

There is general agreement among authorities who have 
studied the rise of the academy in the United States that it grew 
out of the changes taking place in the life of the country. The 
decline of the Latin grammar school and the rise of the academy 
have been traced to the inability of the small districts to support 
a good secondary school, thus leaving the way open for private 
interests to start the academy. The rise of the academy may 
also be attributed to strong democratic and nationalistic trends 
accompanied by vast and far-reaching economic and social 
changes. Perhaps the best summary has been given in these 
words, 

The academies were a product of the age. ... As the frontier 
was pushed westward, a new kind of social and economic life 
evolved and a growing middle class emerged. Young persons other 
than prospective ministers and the sons of planters and merchants 
began to manifest an interest in obtaining education beyond that of 
the dame school, the oldfield school, or the reading and writing 
school. Moreover, they wanted an education more practical than 
that offered in the Latin schools which were still dominated by 
classical tradition and religious purpose . 10 

Benjamin Franklin first proposed his academy in 1743 when 
he suggested a school to teach everything that was useful and 


10 Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., pp. 270-271. 
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everything that was ornamental, but said that since time was 
limited the school must concentrate on those things that were 
most useful and most ornamental. The school, known as the 
“Academy and Charitable School,” opened in 1751 with three 
divisions: Latin, English, and Mathematical. The Latin branch 
soon grew into a college which later became the University of 
Pennsylvania; the English and Mathematics divisions continued 
at the secondary level. Franklin’s academy was the first char¬ 
tered academy, hence dates the beginning of the movement, but 
it lepresented only the institutionalization of the private school 
movement that had been under way in practically all American 
cities for a generation or more. 

Academies in New England. The first academies in New 
England were the Phillips academies in Massachusetts: one 
founded at Andover in 1778 and another at Exeter in 1781. 
These were not regarded as an unmitigated blessing, however, 
as is shown by a statement in the address made by Samuel 
Adams on the occasion of his inauguration as governor in 1795. 
Adams said, in part: 

It is with satisfaction that I have observed the patriotic exertions 
of worthy citizens to established academies in various parts of the 
Commonwealth. It discovers a zeal highly to be commended. But 
while it is acknowledged that great advances have been derived 
from these institutions, perhaps it may be justly apprehended that 
multiplying them may have a tendency to injure the ancient and 
beneficial mode of education in town grammar schools. 

The peculiar advantages of such schools is that the poor and the 
rich may derive equal benefit from them; but none except the more 
wealthy, generally speaking, can avail themselves of the benefit of 
the academies. Should these institutions detach the attention and 
influence of the wealthy from the generous support of the town 
schools, is it not to he feared that useful learning, instruction, and 
social feelings in the early parts of life may cease to be so equally 
and universally disseminated as it has heretofore been? 11 

The spread of the academy movement was quite rapid after 
1800 and was at its peak between 1830 and 1870. Although 

' • EI1w<xk 1 I’. Cubberly, Readings in Public Education in the United States 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), p. 216. 
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academies appear to have been more numerous in the South 
than elsewhere, various institutions which were called acade¬ 
mies in the South, as in other sections, were probably little more 

than elementary schools. In 1820 the academies were almost 

* 

alone in providing the opportunities for instruction at the sec¬ 
ondary level, and between 1830 and 1860 few indeed were 

* 

the communities that did not have access to one or more of 
them. In 1833 there were almost 500 academies in 14 states. 

Characteristic features of the academies were that they were 
subject to semi-public control, offered a broadened curriculum, 
displayed in many instances a strongly religious purpose, and 
provided for the extension of secondary education to girls. They 
were supported generously by gifts from individuals, charged 
a tuition fee, had dormitories and boarding halls, and eventually 
became quasi-state institutions through state aid extended to 
them. In both curriculum and method of support, the academy 
is recognized as a transition school between the partially tax- 
supported Latin grammar school for a limited few in the early 
period of secondary education in this country' and the public 
high school of the present day which offers opportunity to all 
youth without tuition. For most youth, however, it was a ter¬ 
minal school giving instruction in a wide variety of practical 
and cultural subjects while permitting the student, if he wished 
to do so, to prepare for college. 

Although state aid for academies was never large, it was a 
matter of considerable importance in establishing the principle 
of public support of secondary' education from public funds. 
The states generally gave aid by charter or through subsidy to 
individual academies or by general laws providing for a number 
of similar institutions throughout the state. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton of New York was an early friend of the academies and 
advocated locating them in all county towns to furnish a useful 
education for the farmers, merchants, and mechanics, and to 
train teachers for the common schools. Some states, notably 
Kentucky and Indiana, provided for a system of county acade¬ 
mies; several other states extended to them some form of public 
aid. As noted above, xMaryland provided for their support by a 
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lottery from 1801 to 1817. Regardless of the amount of state 
aid given, it was important in that it tended to fix in the minds 
of the people the state’s responsibility for education beyond 
the common school. In a time when many were questioning the 
public financing of education even at the lower level, it is sig¬ 
nificant that some help was extended to the secondary school. 

The curriculum of the academy. Extention of the curriculum 
over that offered in the Latin grammar school is the most com¬ 
monly noted of all the characteristics of the academy. This ex¬ 
pansion occurred in practically all fields of human knowledge 
but centered more particularly on those things that were of 
practical use in the life and work of the people of the times. 
This has been well stated by Smith in these words, 

The liberal curricular offering of the academy was by no means a 
chance matter. It was due to very definite causes. The epoch during 
which the academy played its main role witnessed a phenomenal 
expansion in the interests of the American people. In part the new 
interests were material and civic, and in part they were intellectual 
and cultural. The former were a direct outgrowth of the industrial 
revolution and the democratic movement; the latter owed their 
inception in the main to a growing contact with other nations and to 
the rise and spread of the scientific movement. During the major 
part of the period (1790-1890) the academy was practically the only 
educational institution which ministered to the intrinsically vital 
interests of the American people. 12 

English literature, grammar, mathematics, science, geogra¬ 
phy, history, and modern languages found their way into the 
academy curriculum. Subjects of a more modern nature, those 
involving the study of practical and useful things rather than 
words about things, were commonly taught in an effort to pre¬ 
pare youth for changed social conditions, business, and govern¬ 
ment. The extended offerings provided opportunity for a wide 
variety of interests and study that could be cultural, practical, 
or vocational. Examples of the practical and vocational aspects 
of the offerings of the academy, a factor often overlooked, were 
classes in farming at the Fellenberg School, Windsor, Connecti- 

12 William A. Smith ,Secondary Education in the United States (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932), pp. 31-32. 
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cut, in 1824. At the Hartford Grammar School in 1839, a class 
was offered for 20 gentlemen who wished to prepare them¬ 
selves for common school instruction. 13 

The early academies retained Latin and occasionally Greek 
but taught them through the medium of English. They also 
taught English grammar, oratory, declamation, arithmetic, alge¬ 
bra, geometry, geography, astronomy, surveying, rhetoric, nat¬ 
ural and moral philosophy. They admitted girls to a female 
department or a separate school, rather than allow them in the 
same classes as boys. The science subjects proved one of the 
most popular offerings of the academy curriculum. Most of the 
work was in small schools, usually with one instructor and one 
or more assistants. Only a small number had more than two 

teachers. Few academies enrolled more than 50 students at 
one time. 


Objectives of education in the academies were to develop 
mental discipline, to teach reasoning, to develop the intellect, 
and to train the mental faculties. Many of the subjects, particu¬ 
larly the sciences, were to give~7nformation. Instruction was 
characterized by abundant drill, but demonstration^xperimcnts 
were common in the sciences since laboratory methods had not 
yet been developed. Thel New York Regents Reports for 1839 
stated that storing, the mind with useful knowledge was the 
great purpose of Education and that in the process of doing so r 

increased energy, activity, and precision of the mental faculties 
should be developed. 14 


The "Golden Age ’ of the academy. The academy in the period 
of its greatest expansion reached only a small proportion of 
American youth of secondary school age. They were privately 
controlled tuition schools and this placed them beyond reach 
of the masses even though tuition rates were low. Public reac- 
Ron against tuition charges for a school which in part was 
pubhdy supported led eventually to the establishment of the 

so-called free academies” and public high schools. The states 

b egan to r equire the academies to take some students without 

14 p e Tu Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., p. 398. 

14 Paul Monroe, op. cit., p. 409. ^ 
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charge, usually from the area in which they were located. They 
continued to receive contributions from individuals and organ¬ 
ized groups. Probably not more than five per cent of the poten¬ 
tial age group was served by the academy. 

Careful consideration of the contribution of the academy to 
the development of the American secondary school leads to the 
conclusion that it was a necessary and important part of that 
development. The benefits derived from the academy move¬ 
ment were that it introduced the idea that secondary education 
should be provided for those not going to college, and that it 
enriched and extended the course of study. It introduced and 
developed secondary education for girls, and popularized, even 
if it did not democratize, secondary education. It prepared the 
public mind for universal secondary education in the United 
States. At the same time, it was essentially a private, often a 
denominational religious institution. Standards were not estab¬ 
lished because it was not a part of a state system. It did not 
equalize educational opportunity for all, and it was the greatest 
block to the early development of a really good public secondaiy 
school. The influence of the academy was probably greater 
than is generally realized, and those most conversant with the 
history of secondary education in the United States consider 
the movement a necessary forward step in the change from an 
aristocratic to a democratic system of secondary education. It 
crystallized American thinking in favor of a secondary school 
with a broad curriculum adapted to the needs and interests of 
all, and popularized secondary education to the extent that 
the people were willing to place it under public control and 
support. It led to the public high school which was planned 
to meet the needs of all the people’s children. 

The Public High School 

The public high school made its appearance on the American 
scene in 1821 while its two predecessors in secondary education 
were still in existence. The Latin grammar school had almost 
disappeared, but the academy was just approaching its peak. 
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Thomas Jefferson had envisioned a state-wide system of sec¬ 
ondary schools for Virginia in 1779 which, if his plan had been 
accepted by a conservative legislature, might have set the pat¬ 
tern for a public high school well in advance of the time when 
the first one was established in Boston. Social, political, and 
economic conditions were as responsible for the establishment 
of the high school as they had been for the founding of its prede¬ 
cessors, perhaps more so since a much larger area and popula¬ 
tion were affected. 

Of great importance in the establishment of the public high 
school was the widespread extension of universal manhood suf¬ 
frage in the period after 1800. Only four states allowed male 
suffrage in 1789 when the Constitution was adopted and they 
required the payment of taxes. With the settlement of the west¬ 
ern states after 1800, life on the frontier became a great lcveler 
and made for social equality. Few men of wealth and position 
migrated to the west and there was little difference in the social 
and economic position of the emigrants. The result was that 
every state admitted after 1812, except Mississippi, provided 
for manhood suffrage at the time of its admission to the Lhiion. 

As long as the right to vote was restricted by, church member¬ 
ship or property qualifications it made little difference whether 
a general system of education existed. Property owners were 
able to pay for the education of their children and those not 
allowed to vote did not need it. It has been effectively pointed 
out that, 

With the extension of the suffrage to all classes of the population, 
poor as well as rich, laborer as well as employer, there came to 
thinking men, often for the first time, a realization that general 
education had become a fundamental necessity for the State, and 
that the general education of all in the elements of knowledge and 
civic virtue must now assume that importance in the minds of the 
leaders of the State that the education of a few for the service of the 
Church and of the many for simple church membership had once 
held in the minds of the ecclesiastics. 15 


15 EUwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States (Boston- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919). 
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Suffrage and education. The rise of the West, as evidenced 
by the movement known as Jacksonian Democracy which re¬ 
sulted in the election of Andrew Jackson as president in 1828, 
climaxed the struggle for participation by the farmers and labor¬ 
ing classes in government. Some of the northern states, notably 
Ohio in 1851 and Massachusetts in 1857, did not remove their 
restrictions on voting until almost the time of the Civil War. 
However, class rule was replaced by mass rule by 1860. The 
election of Jackson was a reaction against educated leadership 
in government, the triumph of a movement that gave the fanner 
and the working man an ever-increasing influence in the affairs 
of government. 

Some men feared the extension of suffrage to the masses of 
men as a threat to good government while others, many quite 
prominent in the affairs of the nation, welcomed it and saw 
education as a necessity. Among this latter group was Governor 
DeWitt Clinton of New York who in 1826 declared that a gen¬ 
eral spread of knowledge was necessary to protect republican 
institutions. In addition, Abraham Lincoln in Illinois, Thaddeus 
Stevens in Pennsylvania, and Daniel Webster in Massachusetts 
placed themselves on record as considering education a neces¬ 
sity for successful and competent citizenship in a democracy. 

The continued expansion of public education and the result¬ 
ing widespread development of the public high school after 
1825 was due not only to the extension of suffrage, but also to 
the growth of population and its concentration in cities, the 
development of manufacturing as a result of the industrial i evo¬ 
lution, and the labor movement which gave the working class 
an organized influence. The first American factory was started 
in 1787 to be followed by a rapid expansion in the next 25 years. 
The Embargo Act of 1807, which cut off imports from England 
until after the War of 1812, gave impetus to many new manu¬ 
facturing enterprises and the Protective Tariff, after 182 , in 
sured their continuance. The resulting industrialization led to 
a concentration of wealth and labor, an admirable situation in 
that the wealth to be taxed and the children to be educated 
were at the same place. The Census of 1820 showed only 13 
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cities with more than 8,000 population and with only 4.9 per 
cent of the total; the Census of 1860 listed 141 cities with more 
than 8,000 and with 16.1 per cent of the total. 

The purpose behind the establishment of the first high school 
in Boston in 1821 is clearly linked with needs occasioned by the 
spread of business and industry. At the time of the establish¬ 
ment of the first high school, Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston, 
wrote in his Municipal History of the Town and City of Boston, 

In 1820 an English Classical School was established, having for its 
object to enable the mercantile and mechanical classes to obtain an 
education adapted to those children whom their parents wished to 
qualify for active life, and thus relieve them from the necessity of 
incurring the expense incident to private academies. 1 ' 1 

Demand for tax support. It was soon recognized that an 
anomaly existed when tax-supported public education ended 
with the elementary school and the youth of the land, if inter¬ 
ested in further education, must seek it in the tuition academy. 
Strong public demand for a tax-supported secondary school soon 
made itself felt, chiefly through the efforts of two widely dis¬ 
similar groups: the humanitarians on the one hand and the la¬ 
boring classes on the other. It seemed only natural to these 
two groups, and to others, that an upward extension of tax- 
supported schools would provide for the education of the sons 
and daughters of the common people. The humanitarians were 
concerned particularly about the many social and moral prob¬ 
lems incident to the concentration of peoples of mixed moral 
and cultural backgrounds in the cities. It was recognized, too, 
that a democracy could not continue to limit its leadership to 
those who could afford to pay for an education. The success 
of the democracy depended upon an educated citizenry and this 
in turn required the upward extension of the public school 
system to include the tax-supported secondary school. It was 
a fortunate coincidence that the industrial revolution, resulting 
as it did in a great increase in general prosperity and material 
wealth, made it possible to pay for these added responsibilities 


1,1 Ibid., p. 192. 
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of the state for the education of its youth. Labor made its voice 
heard in the demand for an extended school program through 
the Report of the Working-Mens Committee of Philadelphia 
in 1830 which condemned the inadequacies of the state system 
in Pennsylvania, 17 and which set the pattern for similar activity 
by organized labor groups in other parts of the country. 

Even though the first public high school (the English Classi¬ 
cal School which became the English High School in 1824) was 
founded in 1821, the academy remained more or less in the 
ascendancy until the Civil War. This was due primarily to a 
strong feeling, chiefly on the part of wealthy persons, that edu¬ 
cation beyond the common school was a luxury to be pursued 
at private expense. Strange as it may seem, the exponents of 
Jacksonian Democracy were among those inclined to this view 
and pointed to “Old Hickory” to prove that a man did not need 
a great deal of formal education to succeed. It was this view¬ 
point that made the support of secondary education in the years 
before the Civil War very difficult. In 1831 a group opposing 
the continuation of the Salem English High School argued that 
since all classes must be educated, it was all right to maintain 
elementary schools. Beyond the common school, however, they 
felt that schooling should not be at public expense because it 
coidd benefit only a few and yet was paid for by all. The com¬ 
plaint further stated that public generosity' should end at the 
common school and private payments begin. 1S Secondary edu¬ 
cation for girls was found to be particularly objectionable be¬ 
cause it was thought that education overtaxed the weaker 
female mind and caused the decay of moral qualities. 

High schools are established. Despite the well-entrenched 
academy with its vested interest in secondary education, states 
did pass permissive legislation for high schools. It was seldom 
mandatory, dependent upon local taxation for support, and re¬ 
quired a long struggle for acceptance. The introduction of the 

is Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., pp. 400-401 as quoted 
from Vera M. Butler, Education as Revealed by Neto England h ewspaj e 
Prior to 1850, Doctor’s Thesis, Temple University, 1935. 
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monitorial system of instruction by Joseph Lancaster shortly 
after the turn of the century demonstrated that low cost, mass 
education was possible and helped materially to solve the finan¬ 
cial problem of supporting secondary schools. Grants of public 
lands and various other forms of state subsidization were tried, 
but in the end secondary schools, like elementary schools, had to 
be added to the tax-supported functions of the state. 

The Kalamazoo Decision, 1872. It was not until 1872, how¬ 
ever, that the principle of state support of secondary education 
was finally approved without question in the now famous Kala¬ 
mazoo Case. This case arose from action of the school board 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, which voted to establish a high school 
and to employ a superintendent of schools. Charles E. Stuart, 
a citizen, brought suit to prevent collection of the tax levied for 
these purposes, objecting particularly to furnishing instruction 
in languages other than English. The decision, when the case 
finally reached the Michigan Supreme Court, was unqualifiedly 
in favor of the school board and high school education. Chief 
Justice Thomas M. Cooley, in his decision, clearly recognized 
the power of the school district to establish a high school: 

We supposed that it had always been understood in this state that 
education, not merely in the rudiments, but in an enlarged sense, 
was regarded as an important practical advantage to be supplied at 
their option to rich and poor alike, and not as something pertaining 
merely to culture and accomplishment to be brought as such within 
the reach of those whose accumulated wealth enabled them to pay 
for it. . . . 

We content ourselves with the statement that neither in our state 
policy, in our constitution, or in our law-s, do we find the primary- 
school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their 
officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may 
be given, if their voters consent in regular form to bear the expense 
and raise the taxes for the purpose. 10 

This decision influenced similar cases in other states, particu¬ 
larly in the upper Mississippi Valley, and greatly expedited gen¬ 
eral acceptance of publicly supported secondary schools. 

10 Ellwood P. Cubbcrly, Readings in Public Education in the United States 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934), p. 241. 
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Reasons for change. The Latin grammar school was super¬ 
seded by the academy because it was not meeting the needs of 
enough youth due to its limited curriculum and purpose. The 
academy, however, did not give way to the public high school 
because of curriculum deficiencies. It disappeared because it 
could not, due to its tuition charges, make education at the sec¬ 
ondary level available to a large enough proportion of the boys 
and girls of its day. The public high school continued much 
the same aims and purposes, and to a large extent the same 
curriculum, as the academy. It had the dual purpose of prepa¬ 
ration for life and for college. In its organization, curriculum, 
and procedure, it resembled the academy but in its methods of 
support and control it was more like the Latin grammar school. 
It developed as a natural process of growth from the lower 
grades, an upward expansion of the elementary school. Its offer¬ 
ings were more restricted than those of the academy but it was 
a component part of the public school system and a further 
step in democratizing secondary education. 

The name for the high school appears to have been brought 
to this country from Edinburgh, Scotland, through an article 
by a Professor Griscom published in January, 1824, in the Bos¬ 
ton North American Review.'- 0 The article described the school 
in Edinburgh and the name was soon given to the English 
Classical School of Boston established in 1821. The institution 
admitted boys twelve years of age to a three-year curriculum if 
they were well-prepared in reading, writing, English grammar, 
and arithmetic as far as simple proportion. University gradua¬ 
tion was required for all teachers and English was the only 
language taught. The opportunity for a high school education 
was offered the girls of Boston in 1826, but it was withdrawn 
in 1828 due to the heavy enrollment, the course of study being 

« i r • 1 

extended in the 

High schools 1 
1860, but by th 
longer anywher 

„ Ellw ood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919), p. 190. 


mentary school tor gins, 
e almost entirely confined to the cities before 
lose of the Civil War the academy was no 
c»r,'nns threat to the newer school. Follow- 
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ing the war, economic and social conditions favored the rapid 
expansion of the institution and by 1890 it is reported to have 
cared for at least two-thirds of all secondary school pupils. 21 
This period, I860 to 1890, was characterized by an increase in 
the number of subjects and the standardization of the work 
offered. The business depression following the Civil War, cul¬ 
minating in the Panic of 1873, led to the usual demand for 
retrenchment in public expenditures and lower taxes. Since 
high schools were new, they came under attack. Labor troubles 
and strikes during the ISSO’s caused industrialists to blame the 
high schools for these difficulties. The high schools were ac¬ 
cused of spoiling good working men by turning them into white- 
collar workers, “walking delegates,” or labor agitators. The 
entire public school system was charged with being too ambi¬ 
tious and with educating people beyond their station in life. 


In addition to winning its battle with the academy for the 
position as the American secondary school and the battle for 
public support between 1870 and 1890, the high school also 
broadened its curriculum. Mechanical arts and commercial 
high schools made their appearance, the former eventually 
coming to include both the mechanical arts and academic sub¬ 
jects. It is worthy of note that during this period English 
came to be taught as many hours as Latin. These curricular 
extensions indicate that the high school was expanding to meet 
the needs of all youth, regardless of their interests and abilities. 
Bv 1890, also, it was in most communities to a considerable 
extent a college preparatory institution. The changed concept 
of the high school’s logical place in the education system of 
the country is well indicated by the following quotation: 


The public high school . . . was not created to provide the middle 
rungs ot an educational ladder, whereby one could mount from the 
lowest grade of the elementary school to the most advanced courses 
of the university but more as a people s college - an extention of 
the elementary school. Except for the continued rise of the common 
man it migh t well have retained its terminal character. . . . Public 


21 William A. Smith, op. cit., p. 22. 
two-thirds attended secondary school. 


This should not be taken to mean that 
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demand, however, was making the high school a connecting link in 
a complete system of education. . . .By 1880, the high school ex¬ 
isted, not only to give the older and more advanced children of the 
community a course of insrtuction appropriate to their age and 
needs, but was becoming, particularly in the West, the most im¬ 
portant institution preparing for the university. 22 

Period of growth. Between 1890 and 1920 the development 
of the public high school was marked by a tremendous increase 
in enrollment and further attempts to expand its field of service 
to all youth of high school age. Where in 1890 it had been 
nominally open to the children of all the people, it was in reality 
essentially a class institution for the intellectually and socially 
superior. During this thirty-year period, enrollment in the high 
schools increased twelve times as rapidly as the population and 
by 1920 it enrolled nine-tenths of all pupils attending secondary 
school. It was during the same period, also, that the first junior 
colleges and junior high schools, marking the upward and 
downward extension, respectively, of the secondary school, 
were started. (See Chapter 4.) 

Since 1920 the high school has followed in most respects the 
trends that were indicated after 1900. Vocational and educa¬ 
tional guidance became necessary as a larger number of stu¬ 
dents with widely varying abilities and interests came to school. 
Compulsory attendance laws, usually requiring youth to remain 
in school until they reached the age of sixteen or completed the 
eighth grade, encouraged many to go to school, although the 
drop-outs at the end of the compulsory period continued to be 
high. These laws, reflecting changed social and economic con¬ 
ditions which made it impossible for urban youth to secure 
employment, made of the high school both a terminal and a 
custodial institution. A nationwide study, made in 1925, re¬ 
vealed that most leaders in the field of secondary education 
believed it to be the responsibility of the high school to furnish 
training in social-civic responsibility, recreational and aesthetic 
participaton, physical efficiency, and occupational efficiency. 

2 - Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, op. cit., pp. 818-819. 

23 Leonard V. Koos, Trends in American Secondary Education (Cambridge. 

Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 8-10. 
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At the same time and concurrently for the same individual, it 
must furnish general education, provide special programs for 
those who do not go on to college, and provide the opportunity 
for those who wish to supplement their general studies with 
such special studies as are appropriate to their needs. 

Developments during the depression. The Great Depression 
of the 1930’s brought a threat to the public high school from 
federally sponsored agencies for unemployed youth. The need 
for work relief was recognized by the federal government in 
the establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration to provide work projects for 
youth of high school age. Educational programs were even¬ 
tually authorized in connection with each of these agencies, 
resulting in some instances in a duplication of high school offer¬ 
ings or in actually taking youth from the public high schools 
where they were enrolled. The real danger, which was nullified 
at least temporarily by World War II, was that two systems of 
education would develop in the United States: one, a state 
system with local administration, would serve those who con¬ 
tinued in school until they were employed; the other, a national 
system, would be responsible for youth and adults no longer 
enrolled in the public schools. 24 World War II, with its unprece¬ 
dented opportunities for employment and its demand for mili¬ 
tary service, ended at least for the time being this threat to the 
public high school. Leaders in public education, who believe 
in a state system, are still conscious of the possible danger to 
the public secondary school from a national agency serving 
youth of high school age. 

Some schools have made sincere attempts during the past 
few years to adjust their programs further in order to obviate 
the necessity for the extension of a federal institution or pro¬ 
gram into the field of secondary education. Their action has 

i 2i J h , e ,- Civil , ian Conservation Corps. The National Youth Administration, and 
the Public Schools, Educational Policies Commission, National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Washington, D.C., 1941, p. 25. See also 

Francis T. Spalding, The Challenge for Secondary Education, Bulletin of the 

Va£ OI1 «, i V iSOciation of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 25, No. 97, March 
1941, Washington, D.C., pp. 13-16. 
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been taken not so much through fear of a competing institution 
with federal status and support, but through recognition of the 
loss which would necessarily ensue if the high school is replaced 
by a new institution. The high school has sought to borrow 
from the N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. such good practices as it can 
adapt to the education of in-school youth. Among the better 
of these are work experience programs, part-time on the job 
training, and community schools which serve the needs of all 
youth, whether in school or out. As yet these improved practices 
have not been adopted generally enough to materially change 
secondary education. Their appearance, and their success where 
they have been tried, have given encouragement to those lead¬ 
ers in secondary education who hope that the high school will 
be able to adapt to society’s needs and not disappear as did 
its predecessors. It is their hope, also, that any future federal 
funds to assist in-school youth to secure an education will be 
channeled through established state agencies and not directly 
to the individual as was the case in the N.Y.A. To insure this, 
the high school must show that it is meeting the needs of all 
youth of secondary school age. 

As the high school moves into the last half of the twentieth 
century, it faces ever-increasing enrollments at a time when 
more than seven out of ten youth of high school age already 
attend high school. (See Chapter 4.) Its holding power is good 
in the fourteen and fifteen-year-old age group with approxi¬ 
mately 90 per cent enrolled, but of the sixteen and seventeen- 
year-olds, only about two-thirds are in school. Bureau of Cen¬ 
sus figures, said to be conservative by the U. S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, indicate that there will be a 29 per cent increase in high 
school enrollment by 1960. Even though faced with this tre¬ 
mendous growth in the next decade, the high school is making 
plans to serve more effectively the larger number of youth who 
come to it. As a result of a resolution introduced by Charles A. 
Prosser at a conference on Vocational Education in Washington 
in 1945, a program of Life Adjustment Education has been for¬ 
mulated by the Office of Education to reach the 60 per cent 
of youth of high school age who will not go directly into skilled 
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trades or enter college.* 5 Deterrents to high school attendance 
and graduation recognized by the Life Adjustment Education 
program are the need and desire to help earn an income, lack 
of funds, clothing, or similar personal problems, inaccessibility 
of suitable schools and courses of instruction. The failure of 
many schools or teachers to provide high school instruction hav¬ 
ing sufficient meaning and appeal to the pupils and their parents 
has been a deterrent to high school attendance. (See Chapter 5.) 

The satisfactory solution to the problems presented by the 
deterrents to high school attendance listed above must be 
worked out by the American people at a time and under condi¬ 
tions which present a challenge to them and to their professional 
employees, the teachers and administrators of the public sec¬ 
ondary schools of the country. To provide adequate buildings 
in a time of greatly inflated costs and furnish qualified teachers 
with a vision of what really adequate secondary education can 
and ought to be is really a tremendous task. The history of pub¬ 
lic education in this country, and of secondary education in 
particular, has shown quite clearly, however, that the American 
people intend that the schools shall meet the needs of the times. 
With this conviction, the future can hold nothing but promise 
for public secondary education. 


Study and Discussion 


1. Compare the objectives of the training offered by the three 
types of American secondary schools. 

2. Compare the subjects offered by the three types of secondary 

schools as to their usefulness in the society that the school 
served. 

3. Compare the course offerings of the Academy with those of the 
secondary school you attended. 

4. Compare the methods of instruction used by your secondary 
_ " ch ° o1 teachers with those used in the Latin grammar school ' 

5. Compare the requirements for the Latin grammar school master 
with those for teaching in a modern high school. 


• Gaien Jones, Life Adjustment Education for Even, Youth, Federal Securitv 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1948, p. 15. * 
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6. Compare the means of support of each of the three schools de¬ 
scribed in this chapter. 

7. List the reasons why the Latin grammar school and the 
Academy were replaced by the high school. 

8. In what ways do each of the three schools reflect the social and 
economic order of their times? 

9. Why is free public secondary education considered a necessity 
in a democracy? 

10. Why is the Kalamazoo Decision so significant in the history of 
the American secondary school? 

11. Attack or defend the idea of a federally sponsored training 
institution for youth of secondary school age. 

12. How do the chief problems confronting the American secondary 
school today compare as to nature and seriousness with those 
which confronted the Latin grammer school and the Academy? 
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The Curriculum of the Secondary School 


Hugh B. Wood 


The major concern of the high school teacher in the classroom 
is the development of a curriculum for the benefit of each indi¬ 
vidual student. This includes not only the planning and organi¬ 
zation of the experiences of young people, but also the way in 
which they are presented and taught. Upon the effectiveness 
of the teaching and the pertinence of the curriculum depends 
the success of the school. Many discipline problems, for exam¬ 
ple, can be traced to an inadequate, ineffective curriculum for 
some or all pupils. Emotional disturbances of teachers, frustra¬ 
tions about teaching, feelings of insecurity, or dissatisfaction 
with the results of one’s efforts — all of these problems are likely 
to be related to the appropriateness of the curriculum and the 
manner in which learning activities are directed. 

The school is built around the curriculum; administration 
exists to make the program effective. Parents are interested in 
“what our child is learning.” Buildings are increasingly being 

planned in terms of curriculum needs. > 

Therefore, it is important that we examine the teacher s role 
in planning the curriculum and directing its development both 

162 
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in and out of the classroom. This chapter discusses the general 
organization of the curriculum and presents some definitions, 
a brief historical background, some types and characteristics of 
curriculums, and some suggestions for curriculum improvement; 
the next chapter discusses the organization of courses and units. 

Definitions of the curriculum. There are various concepts of 
the curriculum. One concept, formerly held by many educators, 
defined the curriculum as a body of knowledge set forth by text¬ 
books or courses of study. Teaching consisted of presenting this 
knowledge in a systematic sequence for pupils to absorb as best 
they could. Frequently, rather effective learning took place, 
especially if the material was selected in terms of the true inter¬ 
ests of pupils and the teacher understood youngsters. 

This concept is still accepted by some teachers. Their goals 
and methods of teaching are established within the framework 
of a systematic outline of subject matter. Although this is not 
recognized as the ideal, certain teachers have had success with 
this concept over a period of years. 

Another concept holds that the curriculum consists of the 
actual experiences of boys and girls, that they really learn only 
what they experience, and that the curriculum consists of what 
is learned, not what is set out to be learned. This concept, based 
on modern psychology of learning, does not deny the need for 
careful planning, nor does it imply a lack or over-all organiza¬ 
tion. Although there are extremists who maintain that all of the 
learning experiences of boys and girls should be allowed to 
develop spontaneously “on the spot,” most advocates of this 
point of view believe that planning and organization are even 
more essential than formerly. They should operat :* in terms of 
experiences rather than a body of knowledge. 

The objectives of modem education deal with behavior, not 
subject matter. Thus, learning is concerned with experiences 
that promote desirable behavior. By this concepf, knowledge is 
what grows out of an experience, and subject matter is used to 
make the experience more meaningful. Subject matter consists 
of all of the materials, data, ideas, and resources used to enrich 
the experience. 
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The experience concept of the curriculum has introduced 
another important factor into the definition of the curriculum. 
According to the body-of-knovvledge concept, all learning took 
place in the classroom. Obviously, however, boys and girls have 
experiences outside as well as inside the classroom. Thus, some 
persons have defined the curriculum as all of the experiences 
of youth; others, as only classroom experiences. In the modem 
school the latter definition is probably too narrow. Many of the 
richest and most worthwhile experiences occur in the corridors, 
at the football game, and in other out-of-class activities. On the 
other hand, the school cannot assume responsibility for all of 
youth’s activities. 

To summarize, the definition advocated in this book and held 
by forward-looking teachers today is: The curriculum consists 
of the directed experiences of youth, classroom or otherwise , 
over which the school has jurisdiction and control. 

Other terms defined. There are several other curricular terms 
that are used frequently and that should be understood by 
teachers. Frequently, we refer to a pupil’s program, meaning 
his individual pattern of experiences or his personal curriculum. 
This term has tended to supplant the term program of studies, 
which more aptly applied to the knowledge concept of the cur¬ 
riculum. 

The term subject is used to designate a limited group of ex¬ 
periences or a body of knowledge such as history or reading. 
The term area designates a broader group of experiences for¬ 
merly defined by several subjects, such as social studies or 
language arts. 

The term course is used to designate a group of subjects or 
part of a curriculum followed by a group of pupils, such as a 
business education course. This includes four or six year s work 
in the business education area, the social studies, science, or 
some other subject or area. It is used to indicate the nature or 
major emphasis of the programs for a group of pupils. 

The term course of study is still widely used to refer to a writ¬ 
ten outline of the curriculum, or a part of it, such as a subject 
or the work of one or several grades. This term may describe 
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either the body of knowledge or the experiences of the curricu¬ 
lum. It is, however, gradually being supplanted by the term 
teachers guide, which implies more flexibility and more empha¬ 
sis on teaching aids than the course of study did. 

The various types of units are defined in the next chapter. 
Generally speaking, however, a unit may be thought of as a 
related group of experiences within a subject or area. Other 
terms, dealing with types of curriculums and their patterns of 
organization, will be defined as they are discussed in a later 
section. 

The Development of the Secondary School Curriculum 

The early schools. The curriculum of the modern American 
high school can best be understood through a brief analysis of 
the factors affecting its development. The earliest secondary 
school in this country was the Latin grammar school, whose 
major claims to being secondary lay in the fact that its clientele 
were adolescents and it provided training for direct entrance 
into what was then called college. Its curriculum was concerned 
primarily with Latin, Greek, grammar, Bible study, and some 
European and church history. Its purpose was to prepare young 
men for college and thence for the ministry. In terms of this 
objective, it presumably served its pupils well. (See Chapter 7.) 

However, not all young men wanted to become ministers. 
As business developed in the colonies, there developed a de¬ 
mand for a more practical education — one that would serve 
youthful apprentices and provide practical business training. 
Thus arose a group of schools variously known as: “writing 
schools,” to distinguish them from the Latin grammar schools 
which did not, at first, teach writing; “private venture” schools 
indicative of their method of support; “boarding schools,” as 
some of them were; and “free” or “public” schools. The fore¬ 
runners of the “academy,” these schools were the first to attempt 
to provide a practical curriculum: writing, “cyphering,” all 
branches of mathematics - geometry, algebra, geography, navi¬ 
gation, and merchants’ bookkeeping - surveying, and some lo- 
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cal geography and history. Latin and Greek, having no practical 
value, were omitted from the curriculum of these schools. Be¬ 
cause of their British prototypes, these schools were sometimes 
called English grammar schools. Some, particularly the board¬ 
ing schools, admitted girls. 1 

Nineteenth-century education. Gradually the Academy, in¬ 
troduced about 1750, and the high school, introduced in 1821, 
gained in popularity and became the college preparatoiy and 
the practical schools of their time. Both served their purposes 
well for a while. 

Gradually, however, the Academy gave way to the high 
school. Not only was the high school free, but it began to offer 
some college preparatory courses and thus provided a better 
opportunity for the pupil whose interest changed to shift from 
one program to another within the same school. Also, the cur¬ 
riculum of the high school was expanding much more rapidly 
to meet new interests and needs. By 1875, the high school cur¬ 
riculum included English, foreign languages, history, geography, 
economics, sciences, mathematics, and some practical business 
courses. The private academy had practically disappeared ex¬ 
cept in the East where it continued to prepare students for cer¬ 
tain eastern colleges. 

It should be noted that until this time the secondary schools 
of America had served the needs of youth and attained their 
respective objectives fairly well. The needs to be satisfied by 
the school were simple; the more complex needs of human rela¬ 
tionships, home membership, and civic responsibilities were 
satisfied in the simple home and community life of these times. 

Then came the industrial revolution, the growth of big cities, 
the mechanization of labor, and our complex twentieth-century 
life. The high school continued to serve fairly adequately its 
college preparatory function because the college curriculum 
changed but little. But the curriculum became increasingly ob¬ 
solete insofar as its other functions were concerned. 

Committee influences. Educators became alarmed at the in- 

i A Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. II (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1911), pp. 117-119. 
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effectiveness of the high school curriculum for many of its 
students, and the tremendous numbers who dropped out of 
school. Between 1890 and 1930 more than a dozen national 
committees produced reports designed to give guidance in re¬ 
vising the curriculum. For example, the National Educational 
Association appointed a Committee of Ten in 1892 to study the 
secondary school curriculum and college entrance requirements. 
The comittee decided to hold a series of conferences in each 
of the major subject areas, and as a result of these conferences 
made recommendations in 1894 designed to strengthen the col¬ 
lege preparatory function of the high school. 

Several other professional organizations such as the American 
Historical Association, the National Society for the Study of 
Education, and various departments of the National Educational 
Association also appointed committees from time to time, which 
in turn issued reports and recommendations for improving the 
secondary school curriculum. 2 

Unfortunately, however, most of these committees were 
dominated by college professors and administrators whose chief 
interest was the improvement of the product being sent to 
college. The curriculum for the increasingly swelling enroll¬ 
ments became more and more remote from real needs. Other 
social and educative agencies — the home, the church, and the 
community — shifted many of their responsibilities to the school, 
and a tremendous lag developed between the actual needs of 
most youth and the typical high school curriculum. 

During this period several efforts were made to improve con¬ 
ditions. As secondary education was gradually made compul¬ 
sory, “extra-curricular” activities were introduced, a testing 
movement got underway, “vocation” education developed, and 
such subjects as industrial arts, fine arts, music, and physical 
education made their way into the schools. But still the cur¬ 
riculum lagged. (The development of the curriculum up to 
this time is summarized in Figure A.) 

2 For a more detailed analysis of the work of some of these committees, see 
Hugh B. Wood and Howard J. Akers “The Influence of Committees on the 
Social Studies,” Social Studies, February, 1951. 
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Recent developments. During the past 20 years, however, 
significant strides have been taken in general curriculum im¬ 
provement. In the first place, national committees gradually 
became more realistic. While some of their reports were still 
quite learned, academic, and sometimes unrealistic, the work 
of these later committees was marked by several distinct trends: 
(a) they were based more on actual investigation, experimen¬ 
tation, and survey than on “arm-chair philosophizing” as for¬ 
merly was the case; (b) many included descriptions of newer- 
type programs in operation so that teachers could read and 
adapt them to their own situations; (c) increasing consideration 
was given to the 80 per cent of our high school youth who do 
not go to college; and (d) attempts were made to implement 
the effectiveness of their reports through committee and organi¬ 
zation sponsored conferences, study programs, magazine arti¬ 
cles, and other devices. 

An analysis of the work of these various groups reflects the 
liberalization of curriculum thought and action that has taken 
place during the past 20 years. Some of the more important 
committees are listed below: 

1. The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, 
appointed by the NEA Department of Secondary School Princi¬ 
pals in 1932, produced first a statement of ten Issues of Sec¬ 
ondary Education and then, in 1937, an analysis of ten Func¬ 
tions of Secondary Education. The committee implemented its 
work with study guides, study programs, lectures, courses, and 
conferences. These pronouncements still provide a good start¬ 
ing point for curriculum improvement by defining the purposes 
of secondary education. 

2. The New York Regents ordered a state-wide survey of educa¬ 
tion in that state and the committee on the high school phase 
issued about 1938: High School and Life, Education for Citi¬ 
zenship, When Youth Leave School, and Education for W ork. 
Because of the thoroughness of the survey, and because it so 
accurately set the challenge for teachers of the other 48 states, 
it was read widely. It is still useful as a description of tradi¬ 
tional education. 

3 The American Youth Commission, appointed by the American 
Council on Education, considered the inadequacies of American 
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5. 


education for the depression years, 1935-39. Its vocational 
emphasis is indicated by the titles of some of its studies: How 
Fare American Youth?, Youth Tell Their Story, Matching Youth 
and Jobs, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach, and A Program of Action for 
American Youth. 

Special committees of the Society for Curriculum Study (now 
part of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel¬ 
opment, NEA) issued a series of reports beginning in 1935: A 
Challenge to Secondary Education, Integration, The Changing 
Curriculum, The Community School, and An Evaluation of 
Modern Education. These reports introduced realism and prac¬ 
ticability in describing some experiences in actual school 
situations. 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association and the American Association of School Ad¬ 
ministrators began its work with a series of nation-wide con¬ 
ferences, followed by a long list of pronouncements beginning 
in 1937, Some of the most significant included: The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democracy, Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, Learning the Ways of 
Democracy (a case book describing democratic practices in 
specific schools). Education of Free Men in American Dem¬ 
ocracy, What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime, and 
Education for All American Youth. The last was graphically 
summarized by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in Planning for American Youth. These statements 
were prepared by some of the distinguished educational leaders 
of our times, and were supported by the largest and most im¬ 
portant professional organizations in America. Th e y were 
widely read, especially at the leadership level. They were 
implemented by study guides, study groups, national confer¬ 
ences, lectures, and many other methods. 


be Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
as one of the most significant undertakings of this period 
hirty high schools worked cooperatively from 1932 to 1940 t 
jvelop better curriculums within their respective schools 
he report of this program, issued 1942-43, comprises five 
rlumes: Story of the Eight-Year Study , Explormg the Cur- 
eulum. Appraising and Recording Student Progress D d They 
icceed in College?, and Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, 
udy was unique among the others because it was based com 

letely upon actual schools or school systems. 
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7. The Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools issued 
in 1942 a definition of General Education in the American High 
School. This report included a timely restatement of democratic 
values to be emphasized in the high school, and descriptions ol 
significant programs in specific schools. 

8. Stanford University, with the financial help of the General 
Education Board, sponsored from 1939 to 1943 a study of 
social education in the selected schools. Through summer 
workshops and consultive service, these schools worked to¬ 
gether, exchanging ideas and materials, in the development of 
a core curriculum centering around the area of the social 
relationships of mankind. The best-known report of this study 
is Education for Social Competence. 

9. A committee appointed by Harvard University produced in 
1945 one of the more conservative reports. General Education 
in a Free Society. This report sets the goals of secondary 
education and shows how they may be attained through a 
subject-centered curriculum. 

10. In 1946 the John Dewey Society issued The American High 
School, a report setting the purposes of the school and endorsing 
the core or common learnings program. 

11. The Life Adjustment Education program is an outgrowth of a 
series of conferences sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education since 1945. This program is concentrating on the 
general education needed by 100 per cent of our youth. It is 
vitally concerned with the neglected group of pupils who drop 
out or do not attend college. Its major publication is Life 
Adjustment Education for All American Youth. 3 

Many other committees could be mentioned, some of which 
have performed in equally challenging ways. It is becoming 
increasingly clear to teachers, however, that the task of improv¬ 
ing the educational experiences of boys and girls is largely 
theirs. There has been considerable thought and action at the 
top level; we need now to apply this in the classroom. 

Some of this application has been evident in such programs 


3 For a further summary of the work of some of these committees, see Harold 
Spears, The High School for Today (New York: The American Book Com¬ 
pany, 1950), pp. 25-44. 
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as the Eight-Year Study and the Stanford Social Education In¬ 
vestigation. Teachers College, Columbia University, is doing 
much the same thing at the present time through its Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. The college 
provides leadership in curriculum improvement for a number 
of carefully selected school systems throughout the country. 
During the late 30's and 40’s many southern states, with the 
help of financial grants and curriculum specialists, undertook 
statewide curriculum improvement programs and issued such 
volumes as the Core Curriculum of the Virginia Secondary 
Schools, Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools, Curriculum 
Reorganization in the Secondary Schools (Mississippi), and 
similar titles. These did not affect classroom procedures as 
much as had been hoped, however, for there was little imple¬ 
mentation or effort to bring about teacher understanding of 
the program. 

More recently, however, a number of state departments of 
education, usually in cooperation with the state teacher training 
institutions, have initiated curriculum study programs sup¬ 
ported by in service training and other implementation tech¬ 
niques. Their publications have taken the form of study guides 
and informative pamphlets rather than prescriptive courses of 
study. Also, in many states the secondary schools have entered 
into agreements with the colleges to break down some of the 
traditional college entrance requirements and to free the high 

schools for more experimentation. 

Community schools. Certain communities, such as Breathitt 
County in Kentucky, Deatsville in Alabama (Holtville High 
School), and Norris in Tennessee, developed community-cen¬ 
tered schools and demonstrated the practicability of an educa¬ 
tion based on the actual needs of youth and adults. Many 
schools are “building bridges” to the community through work 
programs, school-owned demonstration farms, 4-H Club work, 
scouting, and a greater use of community resources in edu¬ 
cation. 1 

‘ See Edward G. Olsen, School and Community (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946), 422 pp. 
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Furthermore, there is an increasing amount of good, well- 
planned instructional materials available today. Textbooks have 
been made more attractive and some have become more flexible 
by being printed in pamphlet form. Picture material, films, 
recordings, and other audio-visual materials have been im¬ 
proved and are more readily available. In many schools they 
have become almost as commonplace as textbooks. 

The outlook today seems brighter. Great movements are un¬ 
derway and in the offing. But there is much to be done. Attrition 
is still high; less than six out of ten high school freshmen com¬ 
plete their secondary education and, for many of those who do, 
their preparation for home, job, and society is woefully inade¬ 
quate. 

The teacher in tomorrow’s high school faces a real challenge. 
We cannot stop classroom teaching while we remake the cur¬ 
riculum. We cannot put into practice immediately a new cur¬ 
riculum that our present teachers are prepared to teach. Yet 
we must speed up curriculum improvement if we are to overtake 
the lag and keep pace with our rapidly changing needs. To¬ 
morrow’s teacher must accept the two-fold task of (a) doing 
the best job possible within the framework of the present high 
school curriculum, and (b) bending every effort to the coopera¬ 
tive development of a curriculum that truly meets the needs 
of youth in the second half of the twentieth century. 

Recent Trends in the Secondary School Curriculum 

What are the results of the curriculum revision movement of 
the past two or three decades? What changes have been made 
in the high school curriculum? Below are listed some of these 
changes or trends and their implications for future curriculum 
planning. 

Certain changes have become almost universal: 

1. Many activities, formerly considered extracurricular in 
nature, have gained a recognized place in the curriculum of 
most schools; for example, physical education, music, fine arts, 
speech, journalism, and dramatics. 
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2. Some courses have been combined or fused to supplant or 
supplement existing courses. Illustrations are: American prob¬ 
lems, a fusion of sociology, economics, civics, and government; 
general science, a fusion of biology, physics, and chemistry; 
English or language arts, a fusion of composition, spelling, pen¬ 
manship, reading, and literature. 

3. Enrollments in foreign languages, especially classical lan¬ 
guages, have decreased sharply. A foreign language is no longer 
considered essential for graduation from high school or even 
for college entrance in many instances. 

4. Enrollments have shown a corresponding increase in voca¬ 
tional studies, such as business education, home economics, agri¬ 
culture, and industrial education. 

5. The quantitative requirements for graduation have in¬ 
creased. Most high school pupils are now enrolled in five or six 
courses each day rather than in four as formerly. In some in¬ 
stances this has increased the proportion of elective work. 

Other changes have taken place in some schools and may be 
setting the pace for eventual universal acceptance. 

6. An experimental philosophy is accepted in many schools. 
Teachers are encouraged to experiment in the classroom with 
new methods and techniques, new materials, and new patterns 
of organization of materials or experiences. 

7. Emphasis is being placed on purposeful activity in the 
classroom. This includes experiences that improve behavior, 
a more democratic atmosphere, pupil participation in planning 
and directing their own activities, cooperative evaluation tech¬ 
niques, and bringing the school and community closer together. 

8. Several new concepts of the “core” of the curriculum are 
developing. Most of these imply a closer articulation of mate¬ 
rials and experiences of learning; some imply a greater emphasis 
on learning experiences rather than subject matter. 

Some of these practices are illustrated in the next chapter. 
The contrasts that these trends have brought about in our 
schools may be seen in Figure B. 
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Then 

The curriculum and textbooks 
were synonomous. 

The curriculum was made in ad¬ 
vance of the learning situation 
and was rigid. 

The curriculum was based on a 
narrow compartmentalization 
of knowledge or subject 
matter. 


The classroom was dominated by 
the teacher. 


Pupil activities were mostly read¬ 
ing, reciting, drilling, and 
taking tests — learning was 
presumed to be passive. 


Evaluation was based on mastery 
of subject matter. 

Education was limited to the 
four walls of the classroom. 

The curriculum was uniform for 
all. 


Now 

The curriculum comprises the 

guided experiences of young 
people. 

The curriculum is planned in 
broad outline but develops in 
its specifics with each learning 
situation — it is flexible. 

The curriculum is broad in or¬ 
ganization with emphasis on 
the interrelatedness of experi¬ 
ences, and is concerned with 
attitudes, appreciations, under¬ 
standings, skills — all phases of 
growth and development. 

The teacher has a dominant role 
in bringing out the potential¬ 
ities of youth, hence may often 
appear to be in the back¬ 
ground. 

Pupil activities include many co¬ 
operative projects, forum dis¬ 
cussions, making things, ex¬ 
cursions, library searching — 
are practically unlimited in 
type and scope — learning is 
active. 

Evaluation is based on total 
growth and development. 

Education is as broad as life — 
classroom is wherever there 
are learning opportunities. 

The curriculum includes com¬ 
mon learnings and many indi¬ 
vidualized experiences. 


Ficure B. 

The “Core” of the curriculum. What is the meaning of this 
term? Traditionally, the core of the curriculum referred to the 
subjects required of all pupils. Today, this is still a common 
concept, for many states or local school systems require certain 
courses for graduation. 

A second concept assigns an entirely different meaning to the 
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term. The core is one subject, such as social studies or science 
or a fusion of social studies and language arts. The new area of 
learning usually is called social education or social living. Fre¬ 
quently, the core subject is assigned a longer period - two or 
three hours - than other subjects, and the teacher of this area 
is frequently responsible for home room and guidance activities. 

These two concepts imply that all core experiences are to be 
found in one or several subjects, and that all of the learnings 
of this subject or of these subjects are essential for all pupils. 
They also establish a hierarchy of values among subjects, mak¬ 
ing some more “respectable” than others. It is doubtful if either 
of these situations is true. 

A third concept defines the core of the curriculum as those 
experiences in each and every subject that are essential and 
common for all youth. Thus, we may have certain subjects 
containing many core experiences and so we require all pupils 
to take them. Within these subjects, however, there will prob¬ 
ably be elective experience as well as required ones. Some sub¬ 
jects, vocational or avocational in nature, may contain no ex¬ 
periences essential for all youth. The term core thus may be 
used to differentiate between common and specialized experi¬ 
ences. The common experiences, those essential for all youth, 
make up what some call the “common learnings” program. 5 

An ideal core. This leads to the question, “Can and should 
we try to combine all of the core experiences of the high school 
curriculum into one or two learning areas?” Presumably these 
would be drawn from the present areas of social studies, lan¬ 
guage arts, science, mathematics, health, home making, and 
perhaps others. There would, of course, still be a need for spe¬ 
cialized courses in these areas to satisfy individual needs and 
interests. The core area would provide leads into these more 
specialized subjects. 

One of the major difficulties in the development of such a 
“common learnings” subject is the lack of a teacher education 

•' For a further description and evaluation of this concept, see Planning For 
American Youth, National Association of Secondary School Principals, N.E.A. 
(Washington, D.C. The Association, 1944), 64 p. 
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program that would develop the necessary competencies to 
teach it. However, with four or five years at the collegiate level 
within which to provide such an education, the problem does 
not seem to be insurmountable if we are willing to discard some 
of the present subjects in the teacher education program. 

The trend toward this concept of the core of the curriculum 
or a common learnings area is perhaps the most significant 
movement in education today. It can come only gradually. Each 
teacher can help, however, by examining his teaching areas and 
classifying and organizing experiences as common or individual, 
essential or optional, according to interest. 

Furthermore, he can encourage “block scheduling” and ex¬ 
perimentation with fusion which leads to the common learnings 
area. By block scheduling, one teacher is assigned the same 
group of pupils for two or three consecutive periods for two or 
three different subjects. He may have, for example, the same 
30 or 35 pupils for language arts, social studies, and science, 
or any two of these subjects. Thus, he is free to experiment 
with overlapping projects and fusion of experiences and subject 
matter. He may ignore class bells between periods and thus 
gain freedom in organization. Certainly, he will come to know 
his pupils better. 

Summary. We are gradually moving away from the tradi¬ 
tional, narrow, compartmentalized, subject-centered curriculum 
to one composed of broad areas or fields, with an emphasis on 
need-satisfying experiences. We may hope in the future to move 
continuously towards a curriculum centered around a common 
learnings area with many elective specialized subjects to enrich 
each pupils program. 

A Curriculum for the Transitional Period 

What can the beginning teacher expect to find in the average 
American school today? At best, he can hope that the curricu¬ 
lum is in a transitional stage, moving in the direction of the 
trends listed above. 

In order that he may understand and appraise the total cur- 
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riculum and make his contribution to its continuous improve¬ 
ment in the system, the following is offered as an example of a 
curriculum representing a forward position in this transitional 
period: (Such a curriculum certainly would need to be tailored 
to meet the size and type of school-community it is intended 
for.) 

1. The social studies, emphasizing experiences that contrib¬ 
ute to: 

(a) the development of attitudes that are consistent with 
the democratic way of life, that encourage respect 
for the rights of others, a desire for social betterment, 
and the will to contribute one’s share. 

(b) the development of an appreciation of man’s cultural 
heritage and particularly his obligation to utilize it 
effectively and to advance it; of the process of social 
progress, and of man’s ultimate social and individual 
potentialities. 

(c) the development of techniques, skills, and abilities 
that enable man to live happily and successfully and 
to make his appropriate contribution to society, com¬ 
munication techniques as well as those involved in 
leadership and followership, the evaluation of propa¬ 
ganda, exercising one’s franchise, studying a problem, 
and the like. 

(d) the development of concepts, generalizations, and 
understandings that make possible and encourage 
personal and group thinking, individual and social 
action. 

(e) the development of habits of study, research, coopei- 
ation, industry, social participation, and other forms 
of behavior conducive to the advancement of civili¬ 
zation. 

(f) the acquisition of specific knowledge, information, 
facts, and data, basic and concomitant to the devel¬ 
opment of these attitudes, appreciations, techniques 
and skills, understandings and concepts, and habits. 
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Yearly themes for each grade level: 

Gr. 7 - The local community and state: its economy, its political 
and social problems, its history, its improvement; community 
survey, community study, and community projects. 

Gr. 8 - The broader community — our country: its economy, its 
geography, and historical origins and development, with em¬ 
phasis on the simple, small-town, agrarian life prior to the 
twentieth century. 

Gr. 9-10-“One World,” a study of typical and significant 
world cultures today: perhaps one or two ancient and primi¬ 
tive cultures, but major emphasis on European, Asiatic, Latin 
American, and Canadian culture, beginning with current con¬ 
ditions and problems, leading to historical origins as neces¬ 
sary, and resulting in an understanding of their aesthetic as 
well as industrial scientific, economic, and political contribu¬ 
tions to world welfare. 

Gr. 11-12 — Socio-economic-political problems and their Amer¬ 
ican historical antecedents as found for the most part in the 
period since 1875: a thorough analysis of these problems at 
the local, national, and world level. 

The area of social science may include guidance and home¬ 
room activities. All six years should be required as part of 
the common learnings area. 

2. The sciences, emphasizing experiences that contribute to: 

(a) the development of scientific attitudes toward the 
solution of problems — e.g., system and order, testing, 
critical outlook. 

(b) an appreciation of the power of science and the need 
for its social control to good ends. 

(c) the development of techniques, skills, and abilities 
necessary for understanding man’s relationship to his 
universe and for his basic performance in scientific 
matters. 

(d) the development of understandings, concepts, prin¬ 
ciples, and generalizations needed to profit by man¬ 
kind’s accumulated heritage in science. 
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(e) the development of habits of scientific living and 
behavior. 

Yearly themes for each grade level: 

Gr. 7-9 — General basic science, with emphasis on consumer 
problems such as forces of nature and how, if harnessed, they 
help man; community sanitation and personal health; plant, 
animal, and human growth, development, and reproduction; 
chemistry of food, fuels, and other household products. Part 
of the common learnings area, this course should be required 
of all students. 

Gr. 10 — Biology, a specialized course, may be required in lieu 
of adequate courses in grades 7-9. Emphasis, if part of the 
core, should be on human behavior and human relations. 

Gr. 11-12 — Chemistry and physics, highly specialized, college 
preparatory, elective courses, based on practical, up-to-date, 
laboratory experiences. 

Gr. 11-12 — Advanced consumer science, for those who need 
further experiences in practical consumer problems in science 
with emphasis on the place of science in, and its contribution 
to, our everyday lives. 

3. The arts of expression, with emphasis on the development 
of effective communication, both socially and aestheti¬ 
cally, in the basic language and in one or more of the 
supplementary skills. The arts of expression are: 

(a) The language arts, including speaking, listening, writ¬ 
ing, reading, spelling, composition, and penmanship. 
Typewriting may be included as a supplementary 
skill. 

(b) Mathematics, the quantitative language. 

(c) Arts and crafts, including painting, drawing, sculp¬ 
turing, leatherworking, metalworking, woodworking, 
sewing, weaving, puppetry, stage craft, and other 
fine arts and avocational crafts (e.g., cooking). 

(d) Music, both instrumental and vocal. 

(e) Foreign languages, with major emphasis on the cul¬ 
ture of the people who speak the language, the vo- 
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cabulary, and functional use of the language. Read¬ 
ing should be emphasized. 

Grade Emphases: 

Language arts and mathematics should offer general, common 
experiences in grades 7-9, approaching the basic competency 
needed for senior high school and adult life. Courses above the 
9th grade should be specialized or remedial and may include: 
journalism, speech, dramatics, literature appreciation, movie 
and radio appreciation, creative writing, business English, reme¬ 
dial reading, remedial speech, remedial composition, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, remedial mathematics, and finally, 
consumer mathematics as a capstone to common learnings in 
mathematics. 

Arts, crafts, and music should offer exploratory experiences 
of a general, common nature as the basis for specialization in 
skills of the individual’s choice. If these exploratory experiences 
are provided in the elementary curriculum, then specialization 
may begin in the 7th grade or earlier. These experiences need 
not parallel each other. For example, a pupil may be highly 
specialized in painting while exploring the field of music. The 
offerings in these areas will be conditioned by the demand for 
them and the size of the school, but might include exploratory 
courses in fine arts, crafts — including industrial arts — and mu¬ 
sic, appreciation courses in art and music, and specialized 
courses in painting, free hand drawing, mechanical drawing, ad¬ 
vertising and commercial art, photography, metal working, 
woodworking, band, orchestra, chorus, and perhaps other skills. 
These subjects should be open to pupils on the basis of ability 
and proficiency, rather than grade level. 

Foreign languages should be offered on an elective basis to 
the extent of demand. The presence of large ethnic groups in a 
community might serve as a basis for determining which lan¬ 
guage to offer. For example, Norwegian might be offered in a 
community where many Norwegians live, or Spanish in the 
Southwest. More formal language subjects may be needed in 
some schools for college pre-professional training. Avocational 
foreign languages might well begin in the elementary curricu- 
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lum; formal courses should be delayed until the last year of 
high school. 

The effectiveness of the arts of expression will be enhanced by 
providing many opportunities for youth to use their skills out¬ 
side of their formal classes in this area. This can be done 
through school-wide activities such as plays, operettas, exhibits, 
recitals, pageants, carnivals, and concerts, and through the util¬ 
ization of these skills in other classes, such as the use of mathe¬ 
matical formulas in science, graphs in social studies, painting 
and drawing in most subjects, foreign languages in world cul¬ 
tures, correct English in all classes, and so forth. It is the func¬ 
tion of other teachers to encourage boys and girls to practice 
and use these skills in their everyday experiences and to insist 
on their correct and effective use. 

4. Vocational education, emphasizing the development of 
pre-vocational and vocational skill and proficiency and the per¬ 
sonal-social development essential to holding a job and progress¬ 
ing in it. Vocational education at the secondaiy level usually 
includes five areas: 

(a) Home Economics, including experiences in the tasks of 
making a home: cooking, sewing, decorating, home nursing, 
child care, gardening, home mechanics, personal relations, bud¬ 
geting, home management, building and keeping a home, and 

home-making for boys. 

(b) Business education, including experiences for the con¬ 
sumer as well as skills needed in business and industry. 

(c) Industrial education, providing terminal training for 
certain industries, preparatory training for those requiring more 
technical and longer training and for which the demand is too 
limited to justify equipment and skilled teachers. 

(d) Agricultural education, including actual experiences on 


(e) Pre-professional education, including such technical sub¬ 
jects as required for admission to college pre-professional 
courses, such as advanced mathematics for engineering and 


technical science for medicine. 

Grade Emphases and Subjects: Generally speaking 


vocational 
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education, as such, should not begin before the upper high 
school grades. It should be noted, however, that many of the 
avocational experiences in the arts of expression will lead di¬ 
rectly into vocational courses. 

Home economics: cooking, sewing, home nursing, and gen¬ 
eral homemaking (perhaps two years), and home economics for 
boys. These courses should be required of all as potential home¬ 
makers. 

Business education: typewriting, stenography, general busi¬ 
ness practice, office practice, bookkeeping, salesmanship and 
retailing, advertising, commercial law, and office machine op¬ 
eration. 

Industrial education: carpentry, painting, auto-mechanics, 
machine shop methods and specialized trades according to 
demand. 

(d) Agriculture education: crop production, livestock pro¬ 
duction, poultry raising, marketing, and truck and general farm¬ 
ing. 

(e) Pre-professional education: technical specialized sub¬ 
jects in science, social studies, and arts of expression. 

5. Personal development, emphasizing the physical and men¬ 
tal well-being of the individual. This area includes: physical 
education, personal and social guidance, which may be pro¬ 
vided in the social sciences or separately, and personal hygiene 
or health, which may be a part of the science program or a 
separate subject. 

Grade emphases: 

Physical education, emphasizing group games, muscle and 
body-building activities, fair play, cooperation, individual sports 
in upper years, and corrective work whenever needed. 

Physical education should be required each year in diminish¬ 
ing degree, perhaps five days per week in the junior high school 
and two or three days per week in the senior high school. 

Personal-social guidance, which includes problems of per¬ 
sonality adjustment, selection of a high school program, a col¬ 
lege and/or a job, job analysis, and human relationships. Many 
of these experiences may be fused with social studies in a core 
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program but a separate unit or a semester s work should be 
provided at the 9th or 10th grade level to care for the sudden 
awareness of the problems usually occurring at this time. 0 

Personal hygiene is a special subject for 11th or 12th grade 
to provide an outlet for a discussion of these problems inasmuch 
as general science for all has been discontinued at the 9th grade 
level. 

These latter two subjects may be fused and offered in a two- 
year sequence or they may be fused with the consumer science 
course and offered as a three-year sequence, two or three days a 
week to alternate with physical education. These experiences 
should be a part of the common learnings area and required of 
all. Again, it must be said that this represents desirable rather 
than standard practice. 

Scheduling the curriculum. The curriculum outlined above 
may be recognized in some degree in most American high 
schools. In larger schools most of these subjects are offered each 
year, but many smaller schools have found it necessary to alter¬ 
nate certain subjects from year to year. Very small schools 
employing three or four teachers are able to offer a rich curricu¬ 
lum only by combining several subjects under one teacher. For 
example, a teacher might direct a group of pupils in one room 
where a few were working on journalism, a few on dramatics, 
a few on speech, and so on, or a group in specialized fine art 
media with a few painting, a few sculpturing, a few drawing, 
etc., or a group in several different phases of a business educa- 


First Year 
1st Sem. 2nd Sem. 

Journalism Dramatics 
or or 

Rem. Eng. Literature 
or or 

Bus. Eng. Other 


Second Year 

1st Sem. 2nd Sem. 
Journalism Dramatics 
or or 

Rem. Eng. Literature 
or or 

Speech Other 


Third Year 

1st Sem. 2nd Sem. 
Journalism Dramatics 
or or 

Rem. Eng. Literature 
or or 

Creative Other 

Writing 


tion course. Another plan provides for the organization of a 
two or three year course of flexible units based on what in larger 

.1 Thee Me various ways of handling the guidance program. See Chapter 1- 
for a further discussion of this area. 
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schools would be separate subjects. For example, practical 
English for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors in a 60-pupil six- 
year high school might be organized as follows, with 30 tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth graders in one class with one teacher. 

This would require the teacher to divide his time among two 
or three groups during the week or month, but not necessarily 
every day because pupils of this age may work independently 
for long periods of time. It would also require some guidance 
to provide for both individual needs or shortages and individual 
talents. 

This same type of plan may be applied in other areas such 
as arts and crafts, music, business education, and industrial edu¬ 
cation. The capable teacher and school administrator will work 
out many such ingenious devices for enriching the curriculum 
of a very small school. 

How do the offerings of the transitional school appear from 
the viewpoint of the pupil? (See Figure C.) In the junior high 
school years, he will be enrolled in social studies one period, 
science one period, language arts and mathematics one or two 
periods depending on need, and physical education one period, 
to provide common learnings. A six-period day would thus leave 
one or two periods for elective experiences in the arts of expres¬ 
sion. A seven-period day might well be utilized to provide a 
greater proportion of elective experiences. In a four-year high 
school plan, some of this elective time in the ninth grade might 
be diverted to vocational education. 

The senior high school pupil will build his common learnings 
around the social studies for one period, personal development 
for one period, and a vocational area for one or two periods. In 
a six-period day he will thus have two or three periods for elec¬ 
tive experiences. 

It must be emphasized again that this curriculum represents 
only a pattern. The courses could be taught as a body of knowl¬ 
edge and skills to be acquired, or they can provide the basis for 
guided experiences through which the youth of today can truly 
satisfy their many needs. Which result is achieved will depend 
on the effectiveness of the teacher. 
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The teachers responsibility in improving the curriculum. The 
teacher now has a method of operation to guide him in his im¬ 
mediate task. It is to be hoped that he will be called upon and 
will want to help improve the general curriculum of his school 
system. He will, of course, be largely responsible for the con¬ 
stant improvement of his classroom work, the functional cur¬ 
riculum. He should also participate in the overall planning of 
the goals of education and the general curriculum pattern by 
which the community desires to attain those goals. He should 
be concerned with such questions as: What are the purposes 
and goals of education for this community? What are the gen¬ 
eral and specific needs of youth to be served? Can the school 
serve all of them? If not, which ones? What philosophy of 
education should underlie school policies and classroom work? 
What community and other resources can be utilized in devel¬ 
oping effective learning experiences? 

These and many other questions should be under constant 
consideration in the modern school. Generally, there will be 
effective leadership by the administrator to guide the entire staff 
in professional in-service study, but the lack of such leadership 
should not deter the teacher from moving ahead on his own 
front in his own classroom. 

Study and Discussion 

1. How does one’s definition of the term “curriculum” reflect his 
philosophy of education? What is your definition? Define: 
pupil’s program, subject, course, course of study, and teacher’s 
guide. 

2. “The early schools performed their appropriate functions better 
than schools do today.” Explain and evaluate this statement. 
Be specifiic with respect to the various types of schools. 

3. Let various members of the class summarize the committee 
reports listed on pages 9 and 10. From these summaries make 
a list of contrasts and similarities of their several recommenda¬ 
tions. 

4. Which of the trends listed on pages 13 and 14 and in Figure B 
characterize the high school that you attended? Have there been 
significant changes in your high school since you graduated? 

5. List what you consider to be the chief advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of each type of core curriculum. 
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6. How did the curriculum of your high school days compare with 
the transitional curriculum described in this chapter? 

7. You are presumably preparing to teach one or two subjects in 
the high school. How does your concept of an ideal program 
in your area or subject compare with the outline in this chapter? 

8. What are some of the curricular advantages of a small school? 
Disadvantages? 

9. What part should the teacher play in determining the cur¬ 
riculum? The administrator? The students? 

10. Examine several general courses of study to get an overview of 
typical curriculums of actual school systems. 
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The Development of the Curriculum 

in the Classroom 


Hugh B. Wood 


One of the teacher’s most important responsibilities is to guide 
the development of the curriculum in the classroom. This neces¬ 
sitates a certain amount of original planning on his part and the 
adaptation of the plans of others to the immediate classroom 
situation. The effectiveness of this task will be the major gauge 
of his success as a teacher. 

The teacher will be concerned first with the planning and 
development of the entire course. Then each part or unit must 
be considered individually. This chapter describes some ways 
that good teachers have used to guide the experiences of growth 
throughout an entire course and through certain units. 

Planning and Developing a Subject 

Teachers will usually find much helpful guidance in planning 
the work of a given subject. There may be a state or local course 
of study, a teacher’s guide, a textbook, a teacher’s manual to 
accompany the textbook, or some similar publication that out¬ 
lines the work and offers suggestions to the teacher. 

The course of study. Some courses of study, usually called 

189 
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“general” courses of study, include materials for all the subjects 
of the high school curriculum. Such courses of study ordinarily 
include introductory emphasis upon lifelong learning. It is an¬ 
ticipated that larger numbers of adults will enroll in night school 
classes, correspondence courses, and courses dealing with such 
matters as: characteristics of youth, principles of learning, points 
of view or philosophy, goals or objectives of education, sug¬ 
gested teaching techniques, ideas for planning and organizing 
the classroom work, adapting the program to a local situation, 
a general outline of the total curriculum, and similar materials. 
A chapter or section is usually devoted to each subject, each 
course is described briefly, the purposes and content of the 
courses are outlined, and texts and other reference materials 
are supplied. Its chief value lies in presenting the total cur¬ 
riculum briefly in a single volume so that each teacher has an 
opportunity not only to become familiar with the work in all 
subjects, but also to visualize the pupil s total program. Better 
coordination and integration of experiences are possible when 
teachers are familiar with the total program. 

The “general” course of study, because it gives a broad view 
of the total curriculum, cannot provide as much specific help for 
each teacher as some might desire. This is a limitation to be¬ 
ginning teachers, but often special subject courses of study 
are also available which fill in the detail. 

There are many courses prepared for the subject of a single 
area, such as social studies or industrial arts. These courses of 
study may supplement the general course of study and usually 
are much more detailed. They usually include such materials as 
an introduction, perhaps a statement of philosophy, specific sub¬ 
ject goals or objectives, an outline of the work to be includec 
in the subject or area, suggested pupil activities, sources of 
materials, suggestions for evaluating pupils’ work, and other 
similar materials. Usually this type of course of study is organ¬ 
ized into units, and details are given for each unit to be taught. 
Such a course of study has the obvious advantage, especial y 
for the beginning teacher, of offering specific and more or less 
complete suggestions for teaching the subject or area. On e 
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other hand it does not give as complete a picture of the total 
curriculum as the “general” type of course of study. Because of 
this, some teachers may be unfamiliar with other phases of the 
curriculum and fail to relate their special areas to the total 
program. 

Any course of study, however, may become a “crutch” for the 
indolent teacher. Extensive detail is helpful for the inexperi- 
enced teacher and the busy teacher may also come to rely on it. 
As the teacher gains the confidence that comes from experience, 
he should lean less and less on a detailed course of study and 
more and more on his imagination and his own initiative. Unless 
he does this, he may become a slave to the course of study. 

The teachers guide. During the early part of the century, 
courses of study were quite rigid and specific in their require¬ 
ments. Although this became less true after 1930, some cur¬ 
riculum committees believe that the teacher should have free¬ 
dom to develop the subject, and that courses of study, even of 
the type now being produced, are too prescriptive. Accordingly, 
they have produced what are usually called teachers’ guides. 
These guides may include the entire curriculum or a single sub¬ 
ject or area. They tend to avoid specific suggestions; rather they 
offer many ideas from which the teacher may choose the one 
best adapted to his needs. They usually include an introduction, 
a statement of philosophy, perhaps a discussion of pupil char¬ 
acteristics, general goals, many suggestions for activities and 
materials (more than can be used in any one class, thus forcing 
a choice), a suggested list of units from which the teacher and 
pupils may choose, suggestions for evaluating pupils’ work, and 
similar materials. Although the content of these guides may 
appear similar to that of courses of study, there is usually much 
more flexibility and more choice left to the teacher and pupils 
in the guides than in courses of study. This has advantages for 
the experienced or imaginative teacher, but may be confusing 
to the beginning teacher. 

The teacher’s guide type of aid attempts to demonstrate a 
more democratic approach to curriculum planning than the tra¬ 
ditional course of study. It assumes that there will be some 
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pupil participation in planning the course, and flexibility in the 
selection of specific units to be studied. Teacher’s guides may 
be quite general and sketchy or they may go into extensive 
detail. 

Frequently the teacher’s guide is supplemented by individual 
resource units which contain extensive suggestions for develop¬ 
ing the details of each unit. These units include the objectives, 
an outline of the subject contents, suggested activities (usually 
more than can be used with a single class), materials of all types 
(books, films, recordings, etc.), and other suggestions for plan¬ 
ning and teaching the unit. The availability or lack of resource 
units often effects the organization of the course. The busy or 
inexperienced teacher may be tempted to include only those 
topics for which resource units are available and omit other 
equally important aspects of the course. 

Administrators differ in their acceptance of the newer type of 
teacher’s guide. Some want their teachers — especially begin¬ 
ning teachers — to follow a definite prescription such as the 
earlier type of course of study. Others are quite willing for their 
teachers to use the less formal guide and supplement it with 
their own imagination and the suggestions of their pupils, espe¬ 
cially if the teachers have been well-trained. 

The textbook. If no course of study or teacher’s guide is 
available, the teacher may wish to follow the outline of a good 
textbook. Such a textbook may be prescribed by the state de¬ 
partment of education or the local school authorities, or it may 
be one of the teacher’s own choosing. Many of the better text¬ 
books today include suggested pupil activities and other aids at 
the end of each chapter. These may include an outline of the 
chapter, questions on the content of the chapter, lists of signifi¬ 
cant dates, persons, or events, vocabulary lists, exercises, experi¬ 
ments, problems, references for further reading, and other study 
and summarizing materials that offer suggestions to both the 

teacher and the pupils. 

It is generally agreed that textbooks are likely to be more 
satisfactory if they are selected by committees of teachers rather 
than prescribed by state adoption. However, most states that 
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have state-adoption laws have modified their laws to permit 
multiple adoptions or the adoption of several texts. The teacher 
mav then choose one or more texts from the list. 

J 

In choosing a textbook the teacher should consider whether 
the scope of the book covers the topics he believes to be sig¬ 
nificant, whether it is written in an interesting style, whether 
the vocabulary and study helps are suited to the students, and 
whether there is a teacher s manual for the text. Many teachers 
like to use two or three textbooks of varying difficulty and points 
of view in the same class; some students use one text, others 
another text. This requires sufficient similarity in the books so 
that the same topics are discussed in each text, but it encourages 
students to discuss different points of view and provides for 
individual differences in ability and interest. 

If the chosen textbooks include suitable study aids, the 
teacher should examine these suggestions and encourage stu¬ 
dents to use them in accordance with their interests and abili¬ 
ties. More and more textbooks are including these aids and 
thereby reducing to some extent the need for courses of study. 
However, valuable as these aids are for the inexperienced 
teacher, they may encourage indolence on the part of the 
teacher, and stereotyping of the curriculum if imagination is 
not exercised. 

The textbook manual. Many publishing companies now pre¬ 
pare teacher s manuals to accompany their textbooks or series 
of textbooks. These manuals usually give suggestions for each 
unit or chapter as well as general ideas for developing the entire 
subject. The teacher should always secure the manual for a 
text, if one is available, for it nearly always implements the ef¬ 
fective use of the text. The manual is usually helpful to both 
the inexperienced and experienced teacher if they use the text¬ 
book for which it has been prepared. Few manuals have much 
value for curriculum planning in general. 

The use of printed aids in planning a subject. The beginning 
teacher will probably wish to consult all of the printed aids 
available in planning the work of a given subject. Time limita¬ 
tions, lack of experience, lack of security growing out of a lack 
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of experience, and similar factors may tempt the beginner to 
follow a textbook or a course of study rigidly and without any 
modifications to meet local needs and interests. This practice 
may help the teacher get over the first rough spots, but it cer¬ 
tainly should not be continued. 

The preliminary planning of each subject by the teacher 
should include: 

1. An examination of all of the printed guides, courses of study, 
and manuals available. 

2. An examination of all of the source materials available: text¬ 
books. reference books, pamphlets, audio-visual materials, and 
other pupil materials. 

3. A consideration of the purposes of the subject in general and 
for the specific community, in terms of the actual needs and 
interests of the boys and girls for whom the course is being 
planned. 

4. A tentative selection of units and time allotment for each 
subject. 

5. The adaptation of the printed aids or the outlining of the sub¬ 
ject, on a tentative basis, to fit the situation. 

Pupil participation in planning. Pupils will learn much more 
readily and with greater facility if they are aware of their goals 
and if they feel that they have had a share in planning their 
educational experiences. They frequently can make intelligent 
suggestions regarding the development of their experiences if 
given an opportunity. Furthermore, since one of the ultimate 
goals of education is to develop in each learner the ability to 
plan cooperatively with others and for himself, we need guided 
planning experiences to develop this ability. 

Therefore, the teacher may well devote the first few days of 
the term to planning activities in which members of the class 
participate. How this w'as done in one instance is described 
below'. The beginning teacher should realize that perfection in 
this procedure cannot be expected without considerable experi¬ 
ence on the part of both the teacher and the members of the 

C The teacher of a tenth grade class in language arts opened the 
first meeting of the class by saying that most of the pupils had 
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spent nine years learning to read, write, speak, and listen; that 
some had had more success than others; that most of them could 
use some skills better than other skills; and that the pupils know, 
or could find, perhaps better than she could what they needed 
to concentrate on during the ensuing year. This led to a dis¬ 
cussion of the things that pupils could expect to get out of 
language arts — the objectives, and the ways in which these 
learnings could take place - activities and experiences. The 
period closed with the suggestion that each pupil for the next 
day make a list of his own strengths and weaknesses in commu¬ 
nication, a list of things he would like to get out of the subject, 
and some ways in which he might accomplish these goals. 

The next day the teacher asked one of the girls to write in 
two parallel columns on the blackboard the strengths and weak¬ 
nesses of the class as each pupil read his list. It was noted that 
both lists were similar, that strengths for some pupils were 
weaknesses for others, and weaknesses for some were strengths 
for others. This suggested the possibilities for cooperative help 
from each other. There was some uncertainty for some pupils 
about their strengths, however, so the teacher suggested a scien¬ 
tific analysis in the form of a diagnostic test to discover both 
strengths and weaknesses accurately for each pupil. It was 
pointed out that a similar test could be used later to see how 
much improvement had been made. Quite naturally, one pupil 
wanted to know if the test grade would be part of the grade 
for the first six weeks. The teacher referred this question back 
to the class and the group decided that the test scores should 
be recorded to show how much had been achieved in nine years, 
but that the amount of progress was the important thing and 
should be the basis of grading. 

This discussion diverted the group from its major concern 
of the moment, but opened the way for an intelligent analysis 
of pupil evaluation, grades, marking, and report cards. Pupils 
were asked to write for the next day what they thought about 
tests, grades, and report cards. Some of these were read the 
next day, but since it was difficult to list all of the ideas on the 
blackboard, three pupils volunteered to read all of the papers 
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and to report a summary to the class at a later date. They later 
suggested a diagnostic report card for language arts showing 
progress on each objective. They also suggested that pupils 
keep their own record of progress and help evaluate their own 
work. The contrasts between the attitudes thus developed and 
those usually found regarding testing and grading were quite 
marked. 

With the matter of evaluation thus disposed of, temporarily 
at least, the class returned to a discussion of strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. A date for the test was set and the group agreed that 
the pupils should pair off, each one selecting a partner having 
opposite abilities. Also, the teacher suggested that as they 
began to work on some small group projects at a later date, they 
might wish to choose group members in terms of abilities and 
inadequacies in order to help each other. Considerable progress 
had been made in removing the stigma of low test scores and 
inadequacies when it was realized that most people have com¬ 
pensating abilities. 

The fourth day was devoted to a listing and discussion of 
objectives to be accomplished. One pupil said that he needed 
to get up before the class more; the teacher suggested that he 
work at the blackboard as a start while she continued to lead 
the discussion. The teacher added that he and others should 
plan to take over the role of chairman at a later date. At this 
point class organization was discussed and planned. It was 
decided to elect a general chairman and a secretary after the 
planning period was completed and after the students had had 
a chance to know each other better. These officers were to be 
elected several times during the year so that many students 
would have experience in leadership of some kind during the 

year. 

The goals listed on the blackboard included: ability to speak 
before a group, to lead a group, to read better, to listen, to write 
letters and other papers, to spell, to write legibly, to write in 
good English, to work with others in a group; opportunities to 
read good stories and other literature, to attend movies and dis¬ 
cuss them, to listen to radio programs and discuss them; and 
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many other objectives related to conversation and writing. The 
teacher was careful to leave the objectives stated in the stu¬ 
dent’s terms and to suggest better wording only when it was 
acceptable to the group and within their comprehension. The 
list finally resulted in over 40 items which were organized under 
several major headings; later these were used on the diagnostic 
report card. 

The time during the second week was used to list some pro¬ 
posed activities and to organize these into a plan for the year s 
work. Major units were laid out and tentative dates set for their 
completion. Another day was given to class organization and 
the report from the evaluation committee. The group was now 
ready to begin its year’s work with enthusiasm. English 10 was 
well under way. 

The advantages of such an approach to a year’s work are 
several. The teacher has a chance to get acquainted with her 
students quickly and they learned something about each other. 
Boys and girls thus gain a feeling of “belongingness” to a group. 
They tend to feel that the class is “theirs.” What they do will 
be a part of them; if their experiences are unsatisfactory they 
can blame themselves and take the responsibility for correcting 
matters. They know where they are planning to go and they 
work with enthusiasm because they have chosen the road. They 
have gained experience in group work, in leadership, and in 
assuming responsibility. The resulting plans probably will not 
vary greatly from those of the teacher, but if they do, they may 
be better. Of course, the teacher has the right and obligation 
to suggest areas or experiences when the students, with their 
limited experience, fail to develop a well-rounded plan. 

The concept and practice of student participation in planning 
and helping to direct their own activities requires skill and 
patience in execution, but it pays dividends in achieving modern 
educational goals. The practice should continue throughout the 
year, through each unit, and in the development of each type 
of activity, drill as well as the more creative type. At its best, 
it might culminate in a week or ten days of summary and review 
of the year’s work. It should certainly result in a greater amount 
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of “active” learning and less “passive” acceptance of the teacher 
as the single source of all direction, knowledge, and action. 

Other planning activities. Many learning resources must be 
planned well in advance of the date of use. Films and other 
audio-visual aids must be ordered, pamphlets and other refer¬ 
ence materials must be on hand, resource visitors must be inter¬ 
viewed and prepared with outlines and suggestion topics. The 
teacher must make certain that learning resources are available 
and suitable for every situation that can be anticipated. The 
librarian, the supervisor, the requisition clerk, the administrator, 
and the students all have an important part to play in their task. 

Cooperation is the key-note to the planning and the develop¬ 
ment of each subject in the curriculum. Manuals, guides, and 
textbooks; pupils, teacher, and staff; definite, long-range, day- 
by-day planning with good balance and reasonable flexibility — 
all must blend together to create the ideal learning situation. 

Planning and Developing a Unit 1 

Each subject is normally divided into major parts or units to 
facilitate the organization and evaluation of learning experi¬ 
ences. Each unit should be a coherent part of the whole course 
and related to the other units of the course. As each course is 
part of the total educational program, each unit is part of the 
course and each experience is part of a unit. All are interrelated. 
Each unit should provide a convenient point in the course at 
which to pause and summarize, evaluate, and reorganize the 
experiences and learnings of the previous few weeks. 

Usually units average from four to seven weeks in length, but 
may be as short as a week or as long as a semester, depending 
on the subject and the topic being studied. 

The use of unit organization. Certain skill subjects, such as 
mathematics, arts, music, and typewriting, may be organized 
systematically around basic skills rather than units. Learning 
to use a saw in industrial arts is a basic skill, not a unit in the 

I Much of the material in this section is based on: Hugh B. Wood, PIan ' un Z 
and Teaching Curriculum Units. Curriculum Bulletin. Eugene: University 

Oregon, 1950, 20 p. 
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usual sense, and it will be developed through a series of pioj- 
ects” or experiences requiring the use of the saw. The industi ial 
arts course of study may, however, include some classroom re¬ 
search on the lumbering industry which might well be organized 
as a unit. Similarly, a crafts course may include a study of 
fabrics suitable for upholstery. A music appreciation class may 
well include a study of church music, or the music of Spain 
or Italy, or the music of Beethoven. Each group of these ex¬ 
periences could be organized as a unit. But music experience 
involving the development of specific skills, such as band, or¬ 
chestra, and choral work, are usually not organized as units. 

On the other hand, when we combine several skills and apply 
them to such activities as writing a letter, preparing for and 
presenting an operetta, or developing a sound insurance and 
investment program, the result resembles a unit. Thus, the term 
unit may be used correctly to describe the major divisions of 
subjects involving considerable content (ideas, concepts, under¬ 
standing, attitudes), or the content divisions of skill subjects, 
but the term is a misnomer when applied to a specific or isolated 
skill. 

Types of units. The term “unit” was introduced during the 
1920’s by the proponents of the activity' movement. Reference 
was made to activity' units, experience units, interest units, and 
the like, in order to convey the philosophy of the activity school. 
An activity unit was one organized around activities or projects, 
often mostly physical in nature. Examples of such activities 
were setting a hen and raising chicks, building a play store, and 
planting a tree. An experience unit was one based on experi¬ 
ences, and differed very little from the activity unit. The experi¬ 
ences were supposed to be of the children’s own choice, but 
frequently were skillfully suggested by the teacher to give the 
children the impression of self choice. Interest units were devel¬ 
oped around the interests of children. Some teachers claimed 
that interest units could not be planned in advance because the 
inteiests were not known until the teaching-learning situation 
began. Others believed that interests could be anticipated and 
thus units could be planned around these interests. 
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Some of the more conservative teachers of this period, unable 
to accept some of the ideas of this school of thought, referred to 
units of work, subject matter units, study units, research units, 
and the like. A unit of work was based on study and work in 
contrast to the play activities of the activity or experience 
units. This unit emphasized textbook assignments, workbook 
exercises, recitation, and testing. Subject matter units centered 
on the subject matter of the textbook, and learning emphasized 
factual data and knowledge. Study units also consisted of or¬ 
ganized subject matter and emphasized the traditional type of 
study. Research units were similar, emphasizing subject matter, 
but usually involved the use of reference books and often several 
textbooks. Some research units were based on a series of prob¬ 
lems or questions. All of these units emphasized subject matter 
and factual data in contrast to group activities stressing the 
development of desirable behavior. 

Today, many of these terms are still in use, and many of the 
same practices are represented by different terms. One cannot 
really determine the underlying philosophy of a unit by the 
descriptive term applied to it. For this reason, the term “unit” 
alone is perhaps the best term to use. 

There is, however, a different type of distinction that should 
be recognized in unit terminology. This applies to the function 
of the material that is developed to facilitate the teaching of 
units. First, there is the “unit plan” which is the teacher s, or 
teacher-pupils’ plan of action for the unit. It contains specific 
suggestions relative to purposes or objectives, content, pupil ac¬ 
tivities, and materials. Second, there is the “unit log which is 
a developmental description of the unit in the classroom, used 
chiefly to show other teachers how a unit actually developed in 
the classroom. This reveals the execution of the unit plan and 
is usually interpretive as well as descriptive. Third, there is the 
“unit file” which consists of a collection of ephemeral materials 
— pamphlets, maps, pictures, and bibliographies — that are usu¬ 
ally best filed in a standard 9" x 12" file drawer. The complete¬ 
ness of this file will depend on the topic, availability of materials, 
and the ability of the compiler to locate the materials. These 
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materials become available to the pupils as well as the teacher 
as the unit is begun. Finally, there is the “source unit,” some¬ 
times called a “resource unit,” although this latter term is occa¬ 
sionally applied to the “unit plan,” too. The source unit is similar 
to the textbook in that it provides the pupils with actual reading 
material, especially in areas where suitable textbooks are lack¬ 
ing. Several publishing companies have printed extensive series 
of “source units” 2 and many of the larger school systems have 
mimeographed source units from time to time. Especially out¬ 
standing are those published by the Long Beach, California, 
Public Schools. 

Illustration of the unit plan. The first step for the beginning 
teacher after the subject has been planned in general terms is 
to prepare a unit plan for the several units of the subject. Exist¬ 
ing unit plans may be utilized and adapted, but seldom will any 
be found that fit the new situation exactly. The unit plan may 
vary in length, organization, and detail according to the experi¬ 
ence of the teacher, the subject, the amount of pupil participa¬ 
tion in the planning to be expected, and the amount of time 
available. 


One typical science unit plan includes a statement of philoso- • 
phy; the place of the unit in the total science program; the scope 
of the unit; desired outcomes, such as personal traits, intellec¬ 
tual traits, social traits, basic skills, major understandings, atti¬ 
tudes and appreciations, and interests; suggested approaches 
through observation trips, guest speakers, motion pictures, lab¬ 
oratory projects, graphic aids, and interest in reading; suggested 
activities such as research and experimental activities, excur¬ 
sions, construction activities, appreciative and creative activi¬ 
ties, reporting and discussion activities; culminating activities; 


T , h ,? j nit D CX V ,? eries published b y Row ’ Peterson and Com- 
M . odern Wonder Books Published by the American Education Press- 

“P e hl PU p' C l Affa o S Pa " iph . 1 . CtS published b >’ tbe Silver Burdett Company; the 
Pubhc Policy Pamphlets” published by the University of Chicago Press 

tion lohn n CnCa Un m n ° W SAA hy Encyclopedia Britannica Corpora- 
0 , n ' -A Day pamphlets published by the John Day Company the “Life 

justment Booklets published by Science Research Associates; the “Problems 

ancf L,f f A Sen “ publ,sbed ^ the National Council for Social Studies 

and the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
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materials to be used, including references for the teacher, gen¬ 
eral texts, supplementary references for students, free and 
inexpensive materials, visual aids, magazines, and construction 
materials and equipment; and a description of how the unit 
developed in the classroom. 3 

The outline of a social studies unit plan offers another illustra¬ 
tion of good unit planning: 

INSTALLMENT BUYING 
A Unit in Modem Problems 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


V. 


VI. 

VII. 


Origin of the unit; point of view 
Criteria for selecting problems 
Objectives of the unit 
The teacher’s preparation: an overview 

A. Purpose of the unit 

B. Definition of installment buying 

C. History of installment buying 

D. Application of consumer credit 

E. Description of installment buying practice 

F. Areas of application of installment credit 

G. Practices in installment buying and selling 

H. The growth of new forms of credit institutions 

I. The extent of installment buying 

J. Economic and social effects of installment buying 

K. Some abuses of the installment plan 
The approach to the unit 

A. Purpose of the unit set up by pupils 

B. Planning the unit 
Organizing the work of the unit 
Activities to be engaged in by the pupils 


VIII. Presenting the reports 
IX. Evaluation of the pupils’ work 
X. Pupils’ and teacher’s bibliography 4 


3 Stanley E. Williamson, Interdependence in Plant and Animal Life, Curricu- 
lum Bulletin, (Eugene: University of Oregon, 1950), 26 pp. T . 

"Baled on a unit developed by Hugh B. Wood, William J. Lowry and m 
A. Hammer. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 27 p. 
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How the unit develops in the classroom. How does such a 
plan look in action? Of course, there must be modifications as 
the teacher meets his pupils, learns of their differences in inter¬ 
ests and abilities, and enlists their aid in planning their own 
activities. Perhaps the easiest way to get an overview of the 
development of a unit is to provide a description of the unit on 
installment buying which was outlined above. 

One of the problems which grew out of a brief orientation 
and organization period in an eleventh grade Modern Problems 
class was installment buying and selling. The teacher, believing 
in the value of student participation in the planning and organi¬ 
zation of curriculum materials, gave the class an opportunity to 
help determine the areas for exploration and study during the 
year. Each member was invited to state his own interests and 
felt needs and to offer suggestions relative to the methods of 
procedure. 

So many suggestions were offered that the group was at once 
confronted with the problem of selecting only certain areas for 
further exploration and study, and of allotting tentatively a 
specified amount of time to each selected area, providing of 
course, for the necessary flexibility as conditions might later 
require. In response to the question of what problems should 
be selected for inclusion, it was suggested that certain criteria 
be set up to determine the selection. 

On the basis of these criteria the problem of installment buy¬ 
ing and selling was admitted to the agenda for the year, and 
four weeks were tentatively allotted to it. It was decided to 
study this particular problem at approximately the same time 
that the purchasing of homes and furnishings w'ould be studied 

in home economics. The unit was also to be correlated with 
mathematics. 

By the time the class was ready to start exploring this area, 

several questions which were obviously related to the problem 

of installment buying had been raised in previous units. These 

had been listed by the class secretary at the time they were 
presented. 

Various students expressed opinions regarding these ques- 
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tions; others remained quiet. Toward the end of the first meet¬ 
ing one student remarked that although the opinions expressed 
had been enlightening as opinions, they disclosed the inability 
of the contributors to substantiate their assertions with facts 
and adequate documentation. It was decided to withhold fur¬ 
ther discussion of these questions until more definite information 
was forthcoming. 

The question was then raised as to the real purpose of the 
unit. On former units the student and the teacher had coopera¬ 
tively set up definite aims or objectives so that direction would 
not be lacking and a proper perspective of the problem could 
be maintained. After analyzing the various suggestions offered 
by the individual members, the group set up tentative objectives. 

With a view to definite planning, each student was asked to 
prepare for the next day a list of different types of installment 
buying and selling and to get some opinions on its values and 
shortcomings from their parents, friends, merchants, bankers, 
and others with whom they came in contact. Illustrations of 
unfair practices were to be sought. One girl said that she had 
read a novel, the bookjacket and review of which had been 
on the bulletin board for several days, which told the story of 
some people whose lives had been spoiled because they had 
become victims of the installment system. She promised to give 

a short review of the book the next day. 

After the book review had been presented and discussed the 
following day, the remainder of the time was devoted to the 
organization of an outline of some of the major aspects of the 


problem. f , 

It was agreed that the “committee” technique of research 

would be used for this problem because of the lack of organized 

material. Questions were raised to guide the development of 

each phase of the problem and an outline was arranged. 

The class was divided into committees which selected to 

research the various phases of the problem according to their 

individual interests. It was decided that each g™»P " 
prepare a tentative report, present it to the class and dien 
after criticisms and suggestions had been received, should draft 
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a final report. Inasmuch as there was no single reference in the 
school library which adequately treated this problem in a man¬ 
ner suitable for high school pupils, the class decided to have 
these reports typed and bound by the commercial department 
and placed in the library for future use. 

During the next few days there were no formal class meet¬ 
ings. Brief discussions were held occasionally to assist the com¬ 
mittees in keeping a proper perspective and to help them with 
different problems which they encountered. Many of the ref¬ 
erences listed in the bibliography were made available and 
pupils utilized library indexes to supplement their materials 
and to find more recent references. 

One class meeting was given over to a talk by the manager 
of the neighborhood bank who had an extensive knowledge 
of the problem and its effects on social and economic life. After 
he had finished his talk, many questions were asked which had 
evolved from several days of intensive research by the different 
committees. The questions were answered with clarity and 
understanding and in many cases served to re-direct the think¬ 
ing of certain individuals. 

One committee had agreed to arrange its work in order that 
its preliminary report could be presented at an early date. On 
the day promised, the committee chairman took charge of the 
meeting and read the report. A lively discussion followed in 
which nearly all pupils participated. The committee was re¬ 
quested from time to time to justify its findings and many con¬ 
structive criticisms were given which helped not only the 
committee reporting but those who reported subsequently. On 
the basis of the discussion the first committee was instructed to 
revise its report according to suggestions given and to prepare 
a second draft for approval. 

During the course of the next few days, each committee re¬ 
ported and was directed to make certain changes, additions, 
deletions, and so on, and to prepare new drafts for final ap¬ 
proval. After all the reports had been given, a summary of the 
findings, conclusions, and implications of the various committees 
was organized by the entire group. Summary statements were 
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written on the blackboard and then copied by the class secre¬ 
tary. The remainder of the task was turned over to the several 
committee chairmen who approved and edited the report and 
sent it to the commercial department to be typed and bound. 

After the completion of the unit, the teacher entered in each 
pupil’s permanent record an account of the work done by that 
pupil. 


Study and Discussion 

1. List the aids to planning classroom work that are available to 
most teachers? How should each be used? How would vou 
rate them in value? 

2. Why is it usually unsatisfactory merely to follow the textbook 
in planning and developing the classroom work? The course 
of study? 

3. Make a list of the criteria that should guide the planning of 
classroom work. 

4. Make a list of the steps that should be taken in planning class¬ 
room work. 

5. To what extent can students actually share in planning class¬ 
room work? Should this be guided towards the pre-conceived 
goals of the teacher, or should the free ideas of the students 
dominate? 

6. Criticize day by day the illustration of student-shared planning 
on pages 7-11. 

7. Do the same for the illustration on pages 18-22. 

8. Describe the unit concept of curriculum organization. Why 
are skills organized differently than content materials. 

9. List the different types of units and explain the use to be made 

of each. , 

10. Examine a teaching unit for a specific classroom with which you 

are familiar. A resource unit. A unit log. A unit file. 
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Extracurricular Activities: 
Some Principles of Management 


J. Lloyd Trump 


Special emphasis during recent decades upon adapting second¬ 
ary schools to the needs of youth has resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of school activities. Such terms as clubs, debates, dra¬ 
matics, assembly programs, variety shows, school publications, 
interscholastic and intramural athletics, student participation 
in government, glee clubs, band, orchestra, parties, dances, ban¬ 
quets, and many others, have become a part of the vocabulary 
of students, teachers, and the public generally. Educators have 
called these events and programs extracurricular, allied, co- 
curricular, extra-class, semi-curricular, and class-related activi¬ 
ties, to mention the more commonly applied terms. 

Extracurricular defined. To define accurately the meaning of 
the term extracurricular, the one most frequently applied to the 
foregoing types of activities, has always been difficult. Some¬ 
times extracurricular activities have been viewed as those in 
which students participate without receiving credit towards 
graduation. This definition draws a sharper line between the 
curriculum and the extracurriculum than many persons would 
approve. As a matter of fact, there has been a significant trend 
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in the direction of giving credit for many activities, thus making 
them curricular rather than extracurricular. 1 Similarly, it is diffi¬ 
cult to draw distinctions on the basis of what occurs. Although 
there is likely to be more pupil activity, pupil planning, volun¬ 
tary participation, emphasis on social goals, and pupil evalua¬ 
tion of results in extracurricular than in curricular activities, 
those emphases are regarded by most persons as desirable for 
all phases of the school program. 

Whether credit towards graduation is provided or not, school 
workers should be interested in all of the experiences of youth 
whether in an algebra class, on the playground, during summer 
vacation, in the YMCA or settlement house, or on the job. For 
the purposes of discussion in this and the following chapter, 
extracurricular activities will include athletic, class organiza¬ 
tion, club, commencement, contest, homeroom, honorary, music, 
publication, social, speech, student participation in control, 
tour, and out-of-school experience activities. 


History of Extracurricular Activities 

Early beginnings. Although organized extracurricular activi¬ 
ties in American secondary schools are largely the product of 
the twentieth century, isolated examples can be found a century 
earlier. Jones reports that although a few activities were well- 
established in schools shortly after 1870, the vast majority were 
started after 1900. The greatest development came during the 
period following World War I, and especially since 1920. 

Prior to 1900, activities were regarded by school officials as 
dangers to the educational program, and efforts were made to 
suppress them. Coaching or sponsoring activities were not con¬ 
sidered a fit activity for teachers. Boys were expelled for play¬ 
ing football. Learning was a full-time occupation not to be 
interfered with by irrelevant pastimes. Activities were largely 


- Galen Jones, op. cit., pp. 15-19. 
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From about 1900 to the time of World I, activities came to 
be accepted by school officials as a sort of necessary evil. Dur¬ 
ing this period coaches and sponsors frequently were not full¬ 
time, resident members of the faculty although employed and 
paid by school boards. Educational qualifications were not 
regarded as highly significant. Facilities provided for activities 
were relatively inadequate in most cases. Activities were merely 
tolerated. 

Developments since 1920. The influences of World War I, the 
decade following, and the effects of the depression years were 
partly responsible for the acceptance of extracurricular activi¬ 
ties as an integral phase of the educational program during the 
period since 1920. The attention to child study, growth in 
appreciation of social goals in education, increases in enroll¬ 
ment, declines in the employment of youth, and the develop¬ 
ment of movies, radio, and other forms of entertainment all 
had some influence on the rapid evolution of programs of extra¬ 
curricular activities. Studies were made, speeches given, arti¬ 
cles written, buildings constructed and remodeled, sponsor 
qualifications established, public relations programs inaugu¬ 
rated; school officials boasted about their programs of extra¬ 
curricular activities. As a matter of fact, one of the concerns 
during World War II was how to keep activities going in spite 
of the difficulties of travel, shortages, and limitations on time 
of students and teachers imposed by the war effort. Today ac¬ 
tivities are accepted and fostered as an essential part of the 
educational program. 


Present Status of Extracurricular Activities 

Much confusion exists at the present time with respect to the 
role of extracurricular activities in secondary education. The 
fact that activities have found their way into the program 
largely as the result of insistence of students, teachers, and com¬ 
munity groups, with a minimum of centralized direction has 
resulted in wide variations with respect to ways m which the 
program is managed in different schools. 
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Unsolved problems. It would be difficult today to imagine a 
typical program of extracurricular activities. Although most 
school workers and communities accept activities as an integral 
part of the educational program, the practices of many schools 
show significant differences of opinion with respect to the exact 
status of activities. A few questions may be cited to show pos¬ 
sible differences of opinion. How should new activities find 
their way into the program? Should some activities be com¬ 
pulsory and others elective? When should activities be sched¬ 
uled? Should sponsors be paid extra for duties in connection 
with extracurricular activities? What qualifications should spon¬ 
sors possess? What limits should be placed upon interscholastic 
competition? Should the public be encouraged to attend extra¬ 
curricular presentations more than curricular ones? How much 
responsibility for policy development and administration should 
be given to students? How should the program be financed? 
On what basis and in what manner should the extracurricular 
program be evaluated? These and many other questions must 
be answered very specifically by all groups responsible for the 
development of secondary education. The ways in which these 
questions are answered in a given community determines the 
role of activities in a particular secondary school. 

Values in Extracurricular Activities 

Many writers have proposed possible values which may ac¬ 
crue to students participating in extracurricular activities. The 
earliest comprehensive compilation of these values was made by 
Koos, covering the period prior to 1925. 3 Values most frequently 
mentioned were training in some civic-social-moral relationship, 
recognition of adolescent nature, socialization, training for lead¬ 
ership, improved discipline and school spirit, training for social 
cooperation, actual experience in group life, training for citizen¬ 
ship in a democracy, training for ethical living, and health. 
More rece ntly, Strang 4 has classified the values in group activi- 

3 Leonard V. Koos, (Chairman), Extra-curricular Activities, Twenty-fifth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, ( Bloom¬ 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1926), p. 11. 

* Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary School (New York- 
Harper and Brothers, 1941), pp. 14-29. 
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ties into four principal categories: Developmental (satisfaction 
of basic needs, social aspects, emotional aspects, values and atti¬ 
tudes, vocational values, aesthetic values, knowledge and skills); 
Diagnostic (provide opportunities for studying individuals, and 
for individual self-diagnosis); Therapeutic (work out relations 
with others, develop new habit patterns, develop self-reliance, 
make students aware of problems); Group (develop group mo¬ 
rale or spirit, arrive at solutions to school problems). 

Value to students. That participation in extracurricular activi¬ 
ties more than in routine classroom affairs produces wholesome 
and attractive personalities was the conclusion of Shannon 5 in 
summarizing recent research. He describes, for example, the 
experiences of Sidney K. Smith, a psychiatrist at the University 
of California, who reported that of the first 300 men who came 
or were referred to him for psychiatric attention, 199, or almost 
two-thirds, were not engaged in any campus activity. 

The attainments rated highest by 3,525 secondary school 
students in a recent study 0 were as follows: developed new 
friendships, became more interested in school, learned how to 
win and lose in a sportsmanlike manner, developed a greater 
loyalty to the school, discovered worth-while things to do in 
leisure time, developed more friendly relations with teachers, 
became more willing to accept criticisms from others, and 
gained valuable information that would not have been received 
in a regular course. In the same study, alumni, parents, and 
teachers ascribed similar values to activity participation. 

Personal satisfaction. That participation in extracurricular 
activities is highly regarded by high school students as a means 
of personal satisfaction was revealed in a study recently con¬ 
ducted by Pogue 7 in selected Illinois high schools. Each of 6,817 
students was asked to rate the following six types of activities 


5 j R. Shannon. “School Activities and Personality Development.” School 

Activities. XX, No. 9 (May, 1949), pp. 275-277 ...... / ChicaK0 . Uni- 

o J. Lloyd Trump, High School Extra-curnculum Activities, (Lhicag 

versity of Chicago Press, 1944), pP- 112 ^ 13 - , AcUv ities As Related to 

of Illinois, unpublished D. 

Ed. thesis, 1949), pp. 47-52. 
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in order of personal satisfaction: extra-class activities, school 
subjects, activities centering around the home, activities center¬ 
ing around non-commercial service agencies (such as the 
church, Y.M.C.A., and the like), activities centering around 
commercial agencies, and unplanned peer group activities. The 
resultant data shown in Table I indicate that students in these 

Illinois schools uniformly ranked extracurricular activities above 

* 

regular school subjects in terms of personal satisfaction. As a 
matter of fact, participation in extracurricular activities ranked 
second only to commercial activities when data from all of the 
13 schools are considered, outranking even commercial activities 
in five instances. 


TABLE I 


Rank Order of Satisfaction of Various Types of Activities 
As Determined By the Mean of Ratings By the Pupils 8 








S C H O O 

L 






Activity 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

Extra-class 

School 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

Subjects 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Home 

Non-com¬ 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

mercial 

4 

4 

4.5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Commercial 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Unplanned 

5 

5 

4.5 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 


Code: 1 — greatest satisfaction; 6 = least satisfaction 



The foregoing evidence, only representative of the many 
studies that have been made, points vividly to the potential 
values in participation in extracurricular activities. Whether or 
not these values are realized depends to no small degree upon 
how the program is managed. The remaining portion of this 


SnS 1 Cnh r***- Participation in Extra-Class Activities As Related to 
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chapter is devoted to a discussion of some guiding principles of 
management for extracurricular activities. The principles are 
classified under the following headings: nature of the extracur¬ 
ricular activities program, interscholastic contests, student par¬ 
ticipation, sponsorship of activities, administration and super¬ 
vision, financial support, and evaluation. 


Nature of the Extracurricular Activities Program 


In considering the nature of the program of activities pre¬ 
sented in a given school, attention needs to be given to the pur¬ 
poses of activities, balance in the offering, ways in which new 
activities are started and existing ones continued or abandoned, 
time and place of meetings, and types of programs carried on by 
the different organizations. 


The aims of different activities should be clearly defined so 
that evaluations may be made in relation to the accomplishment 
of the stated purposes .” 

The purposes of activities should be defined in terms of antici¬ 
pated changes in the individual and group behavior of par¬ 
ticipants. 

Whenever pertinent, these behavior changes should be de¬ 
scribed for the leaders of the activity, for those who are active 
participants, and for those who are spectators. For example, in 
holding a school dance, what is supposed to happen, in terms of 
changed behavior, to the chairmen, to those who serve on com¬ 
mittees, and to those who attend? Unless these aims are clearly 
defined in terms of individual or group behavior, it will be im¬ 
possible to evaluate the contributions of given activities or to 

evaluate the total program. 


» This principle of management, as well as many others 
chapter, is adapted from those proposed by J. Lloyd fg. 41 ' 

curriculum Activities, (Chicago: University of Chicago 

The principles proposed by Trump were derived from a study of thehteratme 

concerned with extracurricular activities Those finally seated c< \ g ty 
from the writings of authors who have done productive wnt.ng 
activities and have, accordingly, achieved authoritative in tl^ held Ihe 

specific sources from which the different principles were derived are shown 
the volume by Trump noted in the preceding paragraph. 
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The program of activities should be characterized by vertical 
and horizontal balance in offerings. 

Horizontal balance in the program implies the necessity for 
providing a broad variety of activities in such a manner as to 
keep any one activity from overshadowing others in importance. 
Vertical balance implies the necessity for providing similar 
activities for students of varied interests and abilities. 

A school violates the principle of horizontal balance when 
one activity or a certain type of activity is given unusual sup¬ 
port in terms of finance, building and other facilities, salary paid 
the sponsor, lightened teaching load of the sponsor, and the like. 
Schools have been known, for example, to provide the foregoing 
types of support to an unusual degree for basketball, band, dra¬ 
matics, or almost any phase of the program. Studies should be 
made in the school not only to see whether there are certain 
areas not included in the program but also to balance the pro¬ 
gram if one or more types of activity receive unusual support. 

Activities for students having less ability or undeveloped in¬ 
terest should also be provided. The tendency is for schools to 
provide activities mainly for those students who already pos¬ 
sess certain abilities or interests to a high degree. The principle 
of vertical balance is violated when a school offers a given 
activity on a selective basis and does not provide a similar ac¬ 
tivity for those who do not possess sufficient ability to partici¬ 
pate in the selective activity. For example, if a school has a 
dramatics club to which students are elected on the basis of 
try-outs, the school should also provide a dramatics club for 
those who do not have sufficient ability to be selected for the 
advanced club. Moreover, the beginning group should have 
access to similar, if not equal, coaching, equipment, financial 
support, opportunities for public appearances, and the like. 

A school is justified in selecting a few of the more talented 
boys for a varsity basketball team, but it should also provide 
competition for those of lesser ability. A school sponsor is justi¬ 
fied in selecting the most talented students for a glee club or 
choir, but there is also an obligation to provide for those of lesser 
ability with adequate facilities, instruction, and financial sup- 
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port, so that they too may enjoy the values inherent in singing. 

Procedures for the inauguration of new activities should be 
characterized by definiteness in responsibility, ease of operation, 
and sensitiveness to student wishes. 

All of the persons connected with a school ought to know 
exactly how a new activity can be started. One method of 
achieving this result is to have responsibility for chartering new 
activities vested with the student council. Whenever a given 
number of students, six or eight, for example, wish to start a 
new activity, they would petition the student council for a 
charter. Before such a charter is granted, the students should 
be required to show very specifically the purposes of the activity, 
time and place of meeting, persons eligible for participation, 
facilities required in terms of building, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment, sources of financial support, and the name of the proposed 
faculty sponsor. 

Such a petition should bear the approval of the principal or 
the director of extracurricular activities as an indication that 
sponsor time is available and other arrangements are satisfac¬ 
tory. The student council would be expected to assist the peti¬ 
tioning group in complying with the foregoing requirements 
and issue a charter when the conditions have been met. Faculty, 
students, and the administration of the school should join in 
devising the procedures. The student council should publicize 
the procedures from time to time so that all may be familiar 

with them. 

Participants should be asked at the end of the season or year for 
recommendations relative to continuation of each activity. 

Unless participants are asked for recommendations activities 
may be continued year after year mainly because of the wishes 
of some sponsor; on the other hand, an activity may be discon¬ 
tinued even though there is much interest on the part of stu¬ 
dents. Changes in procedures or program may seem warranted 
in the light of the experiences during the past season or year. 
Unless these suggestions are systematically sought and re¬ 
corded, a new group may repeat experiences at a later date 
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without having profited from those of the earlier group. 

A systematized procedure should be developed whereby the 
student council and the principal or director of extracurricular 
activities receive a list of recommendations from the member¬ 
ship and sponsor of each activity at the close of the season or 
year. What suggestions, for example, do members of the foot¬ 
ball team have for the conduct of the activity next season? What 
recommendations do members of the Spanish club have regard¬ 
ing whether the club activities should be completely changed 
or eliminated? The activity program should be subject to peri¬ 
odic, systematic procedures of evaluation by the participants. 

The scheduling of extracurricular activities should receive the 
same careful attention accorded other phases of the school 
program. 

This principle regarding scheduling has been violated in nu¬ 
merous ways. When a large number of activities are scheduled 
during a single “activities period,” students necessarily have 
numerous conflicts and thus are denied participation. Fre¬ 
quently activities are scheduled after the close of the regular 
school day and students who must work or travel long distances 
on busses are prevented from participating. Activity meetings 
or presentations are sometimes scheduled on nights preceding 
school days and students are forced either to lose sleep or stay 
away from the activities. Activities are sometimes scheduled 
in places where the facilities are inadequate or supervision is 
difficult. 

Acceptance of this principle of management implies the de¬ 
sirability of lengthening scheduled phases of the school day, 
week, and year. Possible participation of students in out-of¬ 
school activities, including work experience, should be recog¬ 
nized. Activities should be scheduled at times that allow for the 
maximum use of school facilities and afford a maximum number 
of students the privileges of participation. In other words, extra¬ 
curricular activities, out-of-school experiences, and the regular 
school subjects should be viewed in the same frame of reference 
by the schedule maker. 
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The programs of activities should be characterized by active 
participation on the part of the membership. 

Student activities sometimes suffer from an affliction adult 
activities often incur, namely, a small group tends to take most 
of the responsibilities in planning and securing programs, con¬ 
ducting business, and generally running the organization. Club 
programs are likely to be relatively sterile if they consist mainly 
of showing movies, bringing a speaker from outside the organi¬ 
zation or the school, or listening to a report from one or two 
members. The meetings will be of more value if they are char¬ 
acterized by group activities of one type or another in which 
most members regularly participate. Those who plan the pro¬ 
grams of school organizations should check carefully to discover 
and analyze the amount and quality of participation on the part 
of every member of an organization. 

One of the complaints most frequently made by students is 
that cliques develop who tend to run things in the organization. 
This danger may be minimized through careful planning of 
programs so that all members are involved. There should be 
relatively more “doing” and less “listening.” Students thus learn 
habits of participation in organizations that may ultimately help 
change the pattern of behavior of many adults in comparable 
situations. 

Activity programs should be planned to include service to school 
and community. 

Young people should have experiences that demonstrate the 
role of organized groups in a democratic society. Groups should 
not exist for purely selfish purposes. There are many ways in 
which activity programs may serve school and community. 
Illustrations of some possible types of activities are given in 
Chapter 10. 

Interscholastic Contests 

Many issues arise when a school participates in interscholastic 
contests. Decisions need to be made relative to the basis of par¬ 
ticipation, adherence to stated purposes of contests, acceptance 
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of responsibilities for the welfare of contestants, and the grant¬ 
ing of awards to participants. 

Contest participation should be on a basis of educational merit 
rather than because of pressures from the community, sponsor¬ 
ing organizations, or other sources. 

Schools participate in interscholastic contests for many rea¬ 
sons. In a recent survey the following seven reasons for inau¬ 
gurating contests were cited most frequently by high school 
principals of schools accredited by the North Central Associa¬ 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools: contests have been 
entered because neighboring schools were doing so; most con¬ 
tests have been entered because of demands by the students in 
the school; most of the contests have been entered because of an 
aggressive principal or director of extracurricular activities; the 
state college or university has sponsored a contest in which 
representatives of the school took part; a service club has spon¬ 
sored an oratorical, essay, or poster contest; and contests have 
been entered because some teacher saw in them an opportunity 
to add to the prestige of his or her personal or professional posi¬ 
tion. 10 Those planning the contest program need to ask them¬ 
selves, “Are all of these reasons acceptable; do they stand the 
test of educational merit?” 

Many illustrations of the application of this principle regard¬ 
ing contest participation may be cited. Night football is almost 
certain to produce more revenue and permit larger attendance 
than afternoon games. Are the educational purposes of football 
served better by night contests? Bands and orchestras are some¬ 
times encouraged to travel long distances to participate in state 
and regional contests. Parents, service clubs, or the chamber 
of commerce seem quite willing to pay the expenses of the 
groups to the contests. Are the educational purposes of instru¬ 
mental music served better by participating in state or regional 
contests? 

Is interscholastic competition in athletics educationally desir¬ 
able for boys, but undesirable for girls? Does the study of dra- 


10 J. Lloyd Trump, op. cit., pp. 138-140. 
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matics serve educational needs of students better when a group 
participates in a contest at the state university? Do students 
become better citizens as a result of writing an essay on citizen¬ 
ship for a contest sponsored by a patriotic organization? And 
so on. What desirable changes in individual and group behavior 
are made possible only through contest participation? Those 
planning the program ought to study the foregoing and related 
questions very carefully. 

The purposes of participation in contests should be strictly 
adhered to or else contests should be changed to make them 
harmonize with the stated aims. 

It is readily apparent that a worth-while or an undesirable 
outcome may result from participation in contests. Once the 
purposes of contest participation have been defined in terms of 
changes in individual and group behavior, a school must assume 
responsibility for managing the contests in a way that will insure 
maximum realization of these purposes. A few possible ques¬ 
tions may be cited for purposes of illustration. Does charging 
students admission to attend an interscholastic basketball game 
aid in achieving the purposes of that contest? Does scheduling 
four, eight, or ten teams in interscholastic athletics provide 
greater realization of the purposes of contests than scheduling 
two teams? How many hours of practice are warranted for an 
interscholastic athletic team, the band preparing for a contest, 
or the debate team? Is the yearbook handled differently when 
it is to be judged in interscholastic competition, and are these 
changes in harmony with the stated purposes of school publica¬ 
tions? The foregoing and many other questions should be care¬ 
fully studied in relation to the stated purposes of contest 

participation. 

The school should accept responsibility for the physical, men¬ 
tal, and moral well-being of students participating in inter¬ 
scholastic contests. 

Since participation in interscholastic contests takes stud ^ t _ 
away from the home community, sometimes for long trips that 
keep them away from home overnight or until late at mg , 
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responsibility for the physical, mental, and moral well-being 
of students is placed upon the representatives of the school. 
The most commonly accepted responsibility is merely providing 
transportation for students to and from contests. Another re¬ 
sponsibility frequently assumed is to require that students make 
up work missed while they were away participating in contests. 
Insurance covering possible accidents to players in interscholas¬ 
tic contests is carried by approximately one-half of the schools. 

To accept responsibilities such as those described in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph would require increases in the personnel 
employed in connection with interscholastic contests, improved 
facilities, and added financial support. All of these are necessary 
if the present program of interscholastic contests is to be con¬ 
tinued and expanded along lines that are educationally de¬ 
fensible. 

Awards other than scholarships for participation in contests 
should have intrinsic rather than extrinsic value. 

Students who excel in the regular subjects of the school fre¬ 
quently receive high grades, honor certificates, honor medals, 
recognition at assemblies, scholarships, and the like. Those who 
excel in out-of-school experiences receive promotions, higher 
wages, awards, publicity in newspapers, and other indications 
of merit depending upon the particular activity in which they 
surpass their fellows. Students who excel in interscholastic con¬ 
tests usually receive school letters, sweaters, medals, banquets, 
and trips, sometimes scholarships and jobs, and much publicity 
in newspapers, magazines, and on the air. 

Educators have frequently expressed the point of view that 
gains in knowledge and experience as well as personal satisfac¬ 
tion in superior achievement should be adequate rewards to 
students. Interestingly enough these arguments have particu¬ 
larly been voiced in relation to participation in interscholastic 
contests. Certainly most persons would agree that the monetary 
value of rewards should be kept at a minimum, with the possible 
exception of scholarship aid for deserving students to enable 
them to continue their education. Incidentally, in the case of 
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scholarship aid, it would seem logical that such aid should be 
available for excellence in all phases of the school program, in¬ 
cluding regular subjects, extracurricular activities, and out-of- 
school experiences. 


Student Participation 

The development of principles of management pertaining to 
student participation in activities becomes very fundamental. 
Consideration should be given to methods of securing partici¬ 
pation, the implications of participation for pupil guidance, 
training programs for group members and leaders, and the 
maintenance of adequate records of participation. 

The voluntary participation of students in extracurricular activi¬ 
ties should be encouraged in order that a large percentage of 
the students may benefit from such experiences. 

In analyzing the implications and operation of this principle, 
it is prudent to note first of all the present situation with respect 
to student participation in activities. 

The percentage of students in different schools who partici¬ 
pate in extracurricular activities varies so widely that it is impos¬ 
sible to provide any generalized statistics. Those in charge of 
the program in a given school need to make the study locally. 
In one study involving 3,581 students in five selected Illinois 
high schools, it was found that the number of activities partici¬ 
pated in by these students during a given twelve-month period 
varied from none to 16. The average boy participated in 1.1 
activities and the average girl in 1.7. Approximately one-fourth 
of the students did not participate in any activity during the 
period. Forty-eight per cent of the boys and 39 per cent of the 
girls were in either none or only one activity during the twelve- 
month period. Two per cent of the students were in eight or 

more activities during the same period. 

Some generalizations with respect to participation are as 

follows: girls participate more frequently than boys; upper 
classmen participate more frequently than underclassmen; p 

. 77 - 84 . 


n J. Lloyd Trump, op . cit ., pp 
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portionately more students participate in smaller schools than 
in larger ones (based upon a random sample selected from 901 
North Central Association high schools). Other studies have 
shown a positive correlation between participation in acti\ ities 
and grades earned in school so that an additional geneialization 
might be that participants tend to come from those students 
who rank relatively high in academic achievement. 

Pogues study indicates that more participants come from the 
middle and upper socio-economic classes of society than from 
the lower classes. 12 Incidentally, this relationship between par¬ 
ticipation and socio-economic class was independent of place of 
residence or sex of pupils. There were some interesting differ¬ 
ences among various activities. Boys’ athletics and club activi¬ 
ties had more participation from the lower socio-economic 
classifications while government-service, dramatics, and com¬ 
mittee work were most popular with students from the upper 
classifications. 

Results such as those indicated in the preceding paragraph 
are not surprising when the costs of participation in student 
activities are studied. A few illustrative findings by Hand in a 
recent study of “hidden tuition costs” operative in representa¬ 
tive Illinois secondary schools shows how significant these 
expenses may be. 13 Forty-two per cent of the 79 Illinois schools 
included in the investigation required class dues; the median 
charge was $1.00 per school year. Median costs of playing on 
the school’s athletic teams are reported as follows: baseball — 
$12.25; basketball—$2.80; football—$2.10; golf—$50.00; swim¬ 
ming—$1.50; tennis—$15.00; track—$2.70; and wrestling—$1.00. 
Of course, in some schools the costs were much higher. 

Median costs of belonging to the band and orchestra are $3.50 
and $2.25 respectively. In one school it costs $71.00 to belong 
to the pep club; the median cost for pep or cheer clubs is $3.50. 
Attendance at home basketball games requires a median pay- 

12 Earl Graham Pogue, op. cit., pp. 134-140. 

13 Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Circular Series A, No 51 

(Springfield, Illinois: Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction’ 
1949), pp. 54-64. 
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ment of $2.50 and at football games $1.40. The median cost of 
the yearbook is $2.25 and the newspaper $1.00. To attend all 
school dances for which a student is eligible costs juniors and 
seniors a median of $2.45; other school parties add an additional 
$1.20. Many other data are available in Hand’s report; the fore¬ 
going are shown only as illustrations of the many costs found 
in representative schools. When these costs are added to those 
charged for enrolling in the regular subjects of the school, it is 
no wonder that students from the lower economic groups find it 
necessary to participate less frequently in activities in spite of 
the high regard with which students view such participation. 

Significant differences among individuals are revealed when 
studies are made with respect to leadership opportunities in 
student activities. Of the 3,581 students in Trump’s investiga¬ 
tion referred to in a foregoing paragraph, 85 per cent of the boys 
and 86 per cent of the girls had no leadership opportunities 
involving election to a major office during a twelve-month 
period. The data with respect to selection for minor offices are 
similar; 79 per cent of the boys and 78 per cent of the girls 
held no minor office during the period. Offices in school organi¬ 
zations are held more frequently by upperclassmen; only 7.2 
per cent of the freshmen held major offices and almost three 
times as many seniors as freshmen held offices during a com¬ 
parable period. Student leaders are also more likely to come 
from homes in the upper socio-economic classification. 

It is interesting to note some of the reasons students give for 
not participating in activities. In the study referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, 1,628 students indicated reasons why 
they did not belong to activities they would like to join. The 
following reasons were given: lack necessary ability or skill, 
lack time because of out-of-school activities, lack time because 
of out-of-school work, participation would interfere with regu¬ 
lar school work, membership is by election, prevented by school 
regulations, lack of money, and opposition to the way it is being 
run. Since other possible reasons were checked by fewer than 

100 boys or girls, they are not listed here. 

The foregoing data highlight several conclusions if the pr 
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ciple of management cited at the beginning of this division of 
the chapter is to be followed. More activities should be pro¬ 
vided for underclassmen. Activities should be planned for 
students of lesser abilities and skills. More activities should be 
scheduled during the school day. Dues, assessments, special 
requirements for clothing or equipment, and other expenditures 
necessary for participation must be reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated. The place of extracurricular activities and out-of¬ 
school experiences in the total educational program needs re¬ 
examination. The nature of activity programs and services 
should be evaluated periodically. 

Advising students regarding entrance into the extra-curricular 
program should be one function of the guidance services of the 
school. 

There is some disagreement among educators with respect 
to controlling the minimum and maximum amount of student 
participation in activities. Policies have been adopted in some 
schools compelling all students to participate in at least one 
activity. Limitations have been placed upon the number of 
activities to which a student may belong or the number of major 
offices he may hold at one time. These regulations have been 
implemented by point systems in which participation in each 
activity or election to a given office is evaluated in terms of 
a specified number of points. Students may be required to earn 
a certain minimum number of points or they may be limited 
to earning a certain number during a given semester. 

Those who oppose a mechanical point system urge that it is 

undesirable to attempt to fit all students into the same mould, 

that some may safely participate in more activities than others, 

and that it is unwise to force some students to participate in 

activities. In other words, amount of participation in activities 

should be a matter for counseling decision rather than mechan¬ 
ical control. 

The first step in assisting pupils to make wise decisions with 
respect to participation in activities is the provision of adequate 
information. Some of the methods frequently used are school 
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assemblies, homeroom discussions, planned publicity in school 
or community newspapers, special exhibits, information in the 
student handbook, and publication of special extracurricular 
bulletins. Of course, informal conversations between pupils, 
teachers, and counselors constitute an effective method of ac¬ 
quainting pupils with activities. 

There should also be a planned program for interesting stu¬ 
dents in appropriate activities. Discussion of activity participa¬ 
tion should be a systematized feature of both individual and 
group guidance programs in the school. Counselors especially 
should help those students whose participation appears to be 
too limited or too extensive to analyze all aspects of the problem 
as it applies to them and make decisions accordingly. In other 
words, educational counseling should be broadened to include 
planning of extracurricular and out-of-school experiences along 
with those phases usually included. 

A training program for officers and members of each organiza¬ 
tion should be undertaken. 

Group activities may be made more effective if all of the 
persons involved receive training for their respective roles. 
These roles include group leaders (president, chairmen of com¬ 
mittees, discussion leaders), recorders (secretaries, discussion 
recorders), treasurers, group observers, consultants (sponsor, 
experts of one type or another), and the members. 

Leaders need help in such matters as planning meetings, 
conducting discussions, and organizing groups for action in a 
democratic manner. Some schools have organized Leaders 
Clubs under the direction of a social studies teacher. Recorders 
need instruction in keeping minutes, summaries of group dis 
cussions, and other necessary organization records, as well as 
in methods of correspondence. Such instruction might well be 
given by a member of the English faculty. Similarly, the treas¬ 
urers should be assembled and given instruction by a member 

of the business education department. 

Group observers, those persons who help evaluate group 
process and achievement, should also be given special training 
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by some faculty member who may be familiar with techniques 
for making groups function more effectively. Relatively few 
high school groups have had called to their attention the advan¬ 
tages of having group observers. Students and sponsors also 
need instructions regarding the role of consultants in a group 
activity. That consultants do not attempt to inflict personal 
opinions on the group to an unusual degree, that their principal 
function is to provide facts and answers primarily at the request 
of the group, and that consultants should strive constantly for 
acceptance on an equal basis with other group members have 
come to be accepted methods of functioning. 

Group members themselves also need training with respect 
to the differences between good and ineffective group participa¬ 
tion. Role playing may be used to illustraate such traits as 
hobby riding, hair splitting, interrupting, non-participating, 
talking too much, and other characteristics of poor group mem¬ 
bers as well as those traits which belong to good or effective 
members, such as process evaluating, content evaluating, gen¬ 
eralizing, issue stating, and the like. 

Unless care is taken to train group members and officers, many 
of the potential values in student participants may be limited. 
To state as a purpose of an activity the development of leader¬ 
ship, and then assume that leadership develops automatically 
after someone is chosen or elected seems unrealistic. Students 
are not born with tendencies to function effectively in groups. 
These things must be learned through planned experiences. 

Records of participation, including an evaluation of the stu¬ 
dent’s participation, should he made a part of the permanent 
school record of each student. 

The same reasons that have prompted schools to evaluate the 
achievement of students in the regular school subjects and to 
keep permanent records of accomplishment are valid with re¬ 
spect to participation in extracurricular activities. Membership 
in an activity does not imply that desirable changes in growth 
automatically result. Students, parents, prospective employers, 
and college admissions officers need to know much more than 
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the mere fact that a student joined one or more activities in a 
secondary school; all of these persons need to know what hap¬ 
pened as a result of participation. 

Student progress should be appraised in terms of accomplish¬ 
ment of the purposes of the activity expressed as changes in 
pupil growth. Such evaluations should be made cooperatively 
by individual students, group members, and the faculty sponsor 
in charge. Growth cannot be expressed adequately in terms of 
a single letter or percentage grade, but it should doubtless be 
represented by ratings on several aspects of development. The 
exact nature of the evaluations to be made should be developed 
by students and teachers in the local school situation. The 
results of the evaluation should then be made a part of the 
permanent record of the student. 

Sponsorship of Activities 

The success of an extracurricular program depends very 
largely on the functioning of faculty sponsors. How are spon¬ 
sors to be selected? What provisions should be made in adjust¬ 
ing the work-loads of sponsors? What should be the relation¬ 
ships between the sponsors and the activities with which they 
work? How may sponsors be freed from unusual community 
pressure to produce winning groups? 

Well-qualified sponsors should he carefully selected and in- 
service training programs devised in order to make persons more 
effective as sponsors. 

Interest, ability, training, and experience are fundamental 
matters usually considered in determining the qualifications of 
a person for a position. It seems axiomatic that these qualities 
should be considered in appointing sponsors of activities. In 
actual practice only one of the above qualities was mentione 
by one-half or more of the administrators of North Central Asso¬ 
ciation secondary schools as a qualification considered desirable; 

that quality was interest. 14 , 

That training for sponsorship is not general is indicated by 


n J. Lloyd Trump, op . cit ., pp. 98-101. 
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an analysis of the qualifications reported by 128 sponsors in the 
study referred to in the preceding paragraph. Slightly more 
than one-fourth of the sponsors said they had received specific 
training; these were primarily athletic coaches and speech and 
music instructors. Eighty-five per cent of the sponsors indicated 
as a qualification that they were teaching in a subject area 
closely related to the extracurricular activity; that was the most 
frequently mentioned qualification. Fewer than one-half of the 
sponsors indicated they had gained experience by participating 
in a similar activity in college. 

The foregoing data and the results of other studies seem to 
imply, first of all, that preparation for sponsorship of extra¬ 
curricular activities should occupy a more prominent place in 
the training programs of teacher education institutions. A sec¬ 
ond implication of the data is that in-service training programs 
designed to help teachers become more effective as sponsors 
need to be undertaken in most schools. Finally, it would seem 
advisable that those persons responsible for selecting personnel 
reconsider carefully the desirable qualifications of sponsors and 
take these into consideration when teachers are employed. 

A clearly defined set of procedures should be established for 
the appointment of sponsors. The inquiry among North Central 
Association schools revealed an interesting difference between 
the selection of athletic and non-athletic sponsors. The former 
are most frequently appointed by the superintendent of schools 
and the latter most often by the principal. This dichotomy ap¬ 
pears open to question if all types of activities are to receive 
the same appraisal by school officials. Another issue on which 
there is difference of opinion is the extent to which student 
wishes should be considered in the selection. It would appear 
desirable to have student opinions considered as one aspect in 
the selection process although there are other important consid¬ 
erations, some of which might not be readily apparent to young 
persons. 

Sponsorship of extracurricular activities should be considered in 
planning the total work-load of teachers. 
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Many schools do not have well-defined policies governing 
work-loads of teachers. There has been a tendency to assign 
teachers the standard load of five classes per day with relatively 
little consideration for extra duties. Teachers who are very 
popular with young people and consequently in demand as club 
sponsors, chaperones, and the like, may be flattered by the atten¬ 
tion and sometimes accept more hours of extra duties than is 
wise. School administrators have sometimes rationalized that 
since many of these teachers were young teachers, they could 
work harder. 

The question of salary differentials is closely associated with 
that of work-load. Should coaches of athletic teams, band in¬ 


structors, or other sponsors be paid salaries higher than other 
teachers of comparable training and experience because of these 
extra duties? Some argue that these salary differentials are 
necessary to compete with other school districts in hiring certain 
outstandingly successful persons. On the other hand, some 
school systems have had highly successful programs without sal¬ 
ary differentials for extracurricular sponsors. 

Studies should be conducted in local school systems in order 


to find out the number of hours required to sponsor different 
activities, to note the relative amount of responsibility involved, 
and to calculate the results for each person in determining the 
total work-load. For example, it apparently requires from 400 
to 500 hours of time to coach a varsity basketball team. These 
hours should be added to hours spent by the coach in preparing 
for and teaching classes, grading papers, preparing reports, 
counseling students, serving on committees, and performing 
other duties in connection with his school work. The total num¬ 
ber of hours should then be compared with those of other faculty 
members for whom similar calculations have been made. 

If the basketball coach works more hours than other persons, 
his work-load should be lightened, or he should be paid an extra 
salary based upon the number of excess hours worked. 1 
former adjustment would seem in the long run to be more e - 
able. All members of the staff should participate inthisstudy. 
Morale is likely to be much higher as a result and sp 
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of extracurricular activities may be placed on a sounder basis 
insofar as work-load is concerned. 

Not all teachers should be expected to be effective sponsors. 
Teachers who are not appointed as sponsors should be assigned 
other duties for which they are suited. In such a manner, the 
work-loads of all teachers may be equalized so that those who 
appear to be unusually effective as sponsors of extracurricular 
activities are not penalized. 

Sponsors should hear an advisory rather than a dictatorial rela¬ 
tionship to the membership of the activity being supervised. 

Much cooperative teacher-pupil planning, conducting, and 
evaluating of activity programs should be a characteristic of the 
relationships between pupils and sponsors in an activity. Of 
course, the relationships should be similar to those generally 
followed in democratically oriented classrooms. 

Activities should be managed so that sponsors are freed to the 
largest degree possible from community pressures. 

One of the problems frequently associated with sponsorship 
of extracurricular activities is the existence of community pres¬ 
sures for kinds of success not encountered in connection with 
other phases of the school program. The community is more 
concerned over the percentage of victories in football than in 
track; of basketball more than in debate; of band more than in 
Latin; of livestock judging more than in mathematics. There 
are, of course, many reasons for these special interests. The pres¬ 
tige of a town or city becomes associated with the success of 
teams. Sports enthusiasts are more vocal than other persons. 
There are more articles in the papers. It is easier, and more 
interesting for most people, to see a football team in action than 
an algebra class or the Spanish club. 

There are several ways of minimizing community pressures. 
Doubtless the fundamental method is through increased com¬ 
munity participation in policy making for the school system. As 
more persons become involved in discussing educational aims 
with the professional staff, greater understanding and appre¬ 
ciation of the total program, including the place of athletics. 
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music, or other activities, will result. Other ways of reducing 
pressure include expanding the program so that more students 
and more teams play regularly in interscholastic competition, 
placing athletics on the same basis as non-athletic activities, 
eliminating admission charges to students, and providing strong 
board of education support of the faculty and administration 
in their efforts to present a well-balanced program. 

Administration and Supervision 

Questions arise concerning ways in which policies are devel¬ 
oped for the management of the extracurricular program, who 
is charged with responsibility for administering the policies after 
they are developed, and the administrative relationships be¬ 
tween athletic and non-athletic activities. 

A planning body, representative of the constituent groups of the 
school, needs to be organized in order to advise the board of 
education regarding policies for the extracurricular program 
and to assist in implementing these policies in the local school. 

The board of education is legally empowered to approve poli¬ 
cies for the management of the extracurricular activities pro¬ 
gram. The board, however, in most cases needs to receive 
recommendations for the development of policies. Such recom¬ 
mendations should be carefully developed by the constituent 
groups of the school. These groups include students, parents, 
teachers, non-academic employees, administrators, and the adult 
community in general. 

No single pattern for the make-up of planning bodies may be 
proposed since these groups should be developed in terms of 
local conditions. A few suggestions may prove helpful. The 
planning body might be composed of four students, three teach¬ 
ers, one non-academic employee, four parents, two administra¬ 
tors, and four representatives of the community. Obviously the 
numbers for each of these groups should be varied in terms of 
local needs. 

The exact proportion of representation of the different groups 
is not important since decisions should be reached on the basis 
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of group consensus rather than by simple majority votes. The 
students might be the officers of the student council elected by 
the whole student body. In any case, the students serving on 
the planning body should be members of the student council. 
The parents might be elected by the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Representatives of teachers and non-academic employees should 
be elected by those groups. The administrators might be the 
principal and the director of extracurricular activities. The com¬ 
munity representatives might be elected from a community 
advisory council composed of representatives of women s clubs, 
service clubs, patriotic, religious, and national groups, organ¬ 
ized labor, and organized management. The important consid¬ 
eration is that the members of the planning body represent 
definitely organized constituencies, so that when policies are 
being discussed, the representatives may refer these questions 
to the groups they represent for discussion and recommen¬ 
dations. 

Some readers may believe such an organization for policy 
making is needlessly complex. In actual operation this criticism 
need not apply. It is important that all of the groups that may 
be affected in one way or another have an opportunity to take 
part in the determination of policies. If this involvement is 
taken seriously, and there is no really good reason why such 
cannot be the case, some of the evils which have been attached 
to the extracurricular program can be eliminated and much 
desirable moral and financial support can be obtained. The 
groups need not meet often after preliminary policies are 
adopted. The administration of policies is the time-consuming 
job and this is done by paid employees. The groups should meet 
from time to time to re-examine policies and hear reports from 
administrative officers charged with execution of the policies. 

The responsibility for the management of the extracurricular 
activities program rests with the principal although in many 
cases this responsibility should be delegated to a director of 
extracurricular activities. 

There must be an executive head charged with responsibility 
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for carrying out policies developed by the committee on extra¬ 
curricular activities and approved by the board of education. 
The principal as head of the school must accept this responsi¬ 
bility. Because of his many other duties, it is assumed that the 
principal will in most instances delegate these responsibilities 
to some other qualified individual. 

Even in smaller schools, such delegation of responsibility 
would appear to be desirable although the principal may wish 
to serve as director of activities and delegate some other respon¬ 
sibility such as that for guidance, curriculum development, or 
business management. Decisions with respect to which func¬ 
tions an administrator retains personally and which are dele¬ 
gated should be based upon a careful analysis of competencies 
of himself and the staff with whom hp works. 

The person charged with administrative responsibility for the 
activity program should have adequate time available for these 
duties. Such a person will have many duties including oversee¬ 
ing the operation of most of the principles of management 
described in this chapter. There will also be duties of a super¬ 
visory nature involving the organization of many types of group 
meetings and individual conferences. The fact that many activ¬ 
ity programs appear to be loosely managed and suffer from 
various types of imbalance may be due to the lack of executive 
direction of democratically developed policies. 


The administrative relationships for athletic and non-athletic 
activities should be the same. 

The foregoing principle should be axiomatic, but in practice 
there are many violations of it. The administrative relationships 
for appointing, supervising, and dismissing the coach of athletic 
teams may not be the same as # is the case for other activities. 
Budgetary provisions sometimes vary. Athletics may be ex¬ 
pected to pay its own way while other activities may receive 
partial subsidies from tax funds. The director of athletics may 
not be subordinate administratively to a director of extracur¬ 


ricular activities. 

Whenever the school organization itself places one 


type of 
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activity on a basis different from others, it is only natural that 
persons not connected with the school may develop similar 
differentiations. All activities should be subjected to similar 
administrative controls. 

Financial Support 

Nearly all of the foregoing proposals for managing the extra¬ 
curricular program have financial implications. Topics requir¬ 
ing attention include possible sources of funds to support the 
program and accounting procedures necessary in the efficient 
handling of funds. 

Extracurricular activities should he given adequate support 
from tax funds by the board of education. 

Most school systems do not know exactly what the program 
of extracurricular activities costs either the taxpayers or indi¬ 
vidual students and their families. Such costs from tax funds 
include use of buildings, supplies and equipment, salaries of 
teachers, administrators, clerks, custodians, and bus drivers, and 
payment for transportation. Costs to individuals include those 
for admission, dues, special clothing, equipment, meals away 
from home or at odd hours, and so on. School officials do not 
ordinarily calculate unit costs on such a refined basis and fami¬ 
lies seldom have such carefully computed records. That these 
costs to individuals is considerable is shown by recent studies 
by Hand cited earlier. 15 

Students should not be prevented from participating in extra¬ 
curricular activities because of costs. The values placed upon 
these activities by students has been indicated earlier in the 
chapter. In view of the fact that there is a positive relationship 
between dropping out of school and socio-economic status (the 
percentage of drop-outs is higher among the children from 
poorer homes, 10 and since the cost of participating in extra¬ 
curricular activities is relatively high, it would appear in the 

ls Harold C. Hand, op. cit. 

_„! 6 Ch ^ les AM™’ Tlie Development of the “Holding Power" Study for the 
///mow Secondary School Curriculum Program , unpublished Ed. D. dissertation 
(Urbana: The University of Illinois. 1950), p. 78. 
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interests of a democratically oriented school system that more 
of the costs of participation should be paid from tax funds. 

Assuming that participation in activities is educationally de¬ 
sirable, there seems to be little justification for paying the costs 
of an algebra, machine shop, or United States history class from 
tax revenue, and at the same time expecting basketball to be 
supported out of gate receipts, or anticipating that wrestling 
or debate should be supported by receipts from basketball and 
dramatics respectively, simply because students will pay admis¬ 
sions to those events. Some persons, of course, argue that par¬ 
ents do not object as strenuously to paying admissions for 
students as they do to paying taxes. This argument might be 
justified if it did not work hardships upon the youth of certain 
classes in society. 

A few boards of education are taking steps to reduce the costs 
of participation in activities. In Bloomington, Illinois, for exam¬ 
ple, the board recently abolished all admission charges for 
students to athletic, social, and speech events and provided 
each student with a free copy of the school paper and yearbook. 
Such a move seems essential if all students are to be given equal 
opportunities to participate in activities. All costs for uniforms, 
special equipment, transportation of team members to games 
away from home, and other expenses directly related to par¬ 
ticipation in activities must be met from tax funds. To charge 
individual students directly or indirectly for participating in 
activites ether as spectators or participants and thus automat¬ 
ically exclude or greatly limit participating by students in lower 
economic groups is a violation of the principle of free schools 
equally open to all American youth. 

Everything considered, it seems that more tax funds should 
be used for the support of activities than has been done in most 
schools in the past. Admissions and fees charged students for 
games, presentations, publications, and social activities should 
be abolished or made very small. Charges to adults should be 
based, as is the case of all adult amusements, on what these per¬ 
sons will pay; the school here is in competition with commercial 
enterprises and must view its operations accordingly. 
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Many of the improvements in the program of extracurricular 
activities suggested in this and the following chapter will re¬ 
quire expenditure of additional funds. These funds will be 
forthcoming only on the basis that activities are viewed as in¬ 
tegral parts of the educational program and expenditures for 
them are based upon the same types of research and study as 
given to science, mathematics, social studies, vocational sub¬ 
jects, and other areas of the curriculum. There should be no 
differences in philosophy of support among the various areas 
of the educational program. 

Procedures in receiving, expending, and accounting for activity 
funds should teach students correct attitudes and habits in han¬ 
dling funds. 

Court decisions have held that activity funds are legally under 
the control of the board of education and are subject to the same 
controls exercised over all funds administered under the direc¬ 
tion of the board of education. 17 Regardless of whether or not 
laws are passed in given states, the procedures for the manage¬ 
ment of school funds should be carefully planned. 

The amounts of money handled are sizable even in the small- 
est schools. When the total receipts and expenditures for all 
activities are considered, the amount of money involved during 
a year is usually in excess of $1,000 in schools with 100-150 stu¬ 
dents; in large schools the amount may be as large as $100,000 
or more. It is difficult to cite exact figures because the amount 
varies so widely depending upon local methods of accounting 
and allocation of expenses and receipts. The management of 
funds is usually well-known to large numbers of students as they 
participate actively in receiving and expending the money. 
Many teaching opportunities are presented in connection with 
the handling of these funds. 

A fundamental principle in handling activity funds is that 
there should be an auditable record of every transaction. This 
means tha t a paper record, duly attested, should be a part of 

17 Baker Thompson, “What is Effective Administration of Pupil Activity 
r mancesr The Bulletin of the National Association of S ecomlan/ School Prin¬ 
cipals, 33 No. 162 (April 1949), p. 287. J 
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every receipt and expenditure. Whenever an expenditure is 
made, there should be a requisition signed by the sponsor, an 
authorized member of the organization, and the central treas¬ 
urer instructing that a check should be drawn for payment. All 
bills should be paid by check. The transaction is completed 
when the cancelled check is filed along with the requisition and 
invoice for each expenditure. 

When funds are received by school officials, a receipt in dupli¬ 
cate should always be issued. The teacher or other person who 
receives funds from a student should always issue such a receipt, 
and the central treasurer in receiving funds from teachers 
should also issue a receipt. Whenever possible, all funds from 
students should be received at a central place so that individual 
teachers do not need to receive funds from students. 

Two general procedures are recommended for protecting ac¬ 
tivities against loss of funds. The central treasurer of the school 
should be adequately bonded. If teachers are involved in col¬ 
lecting funds, these teachers also should be bonded. There 
should also be an annual audit of all accounts. This audit should 
be made by a competent professional auditor not connected with 
the school system. This audit may be done at the same time the 
general finances of the school district are being audited. 

Budgets to guide expending and receiving funds should be 
made by each activity and for the total school. Not only is this 
procedure desirable from the standpoint of effective manage¬ 
ment, but it also provides an opportunity for teaching students 
the importance of a budget. Those schools in which there is a 
general activities fee or a flat grant of funds from the board of 
education have in certain cases given the student council re¬ 
sponsibility for adopting an all-school activities budget. Repre¬ 
sentatives of individual activities appear before the student 
council to seek portions of the funds. This has been regar e 
by some as good training for citizenship in that it tends to up 

cate procedures followed by adult groups. 

The foregoing suggestions for handling activity funds are jus 
as appropriate for small schools as they are for larger ones. Data 
from the North Central Association study referred to in tore- 
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going sections of this chapter indicate a tendency in small 
schools to be less systematic in many of these procedures, prob¬ 
ably because the amount of funds in dollars and cents is smaller. 
Students in small schools need the same training in handling 
funds as do those in larger schools. 

Evaluation 

Stock taking should be a part of the program of any well- 
managed secondary school. Such stock taking should be in rela¬ 
tion to the accomplishment of the total accepted purposes of 
the institution. 

Continuous evaluation of individual activities and the total pro¬ 
gram should be carried forward on a systematic basis. 

Many devices are used in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
activities program. Probably the simplest step is to analyze the 
extent of participation on the part of students. Such a study will 
be more effective if the data show participation by sex, grade 
level, socio-economic classification, geographic location, school 
achievement in regular classes, and participation in out-of-school 
activities. Studies of opinions of appropriate persons relating to 
the program may be undertaken. Such studies may make use 
of anonymous paper inquiry forms, opinion polls, or requests 
for suggestions on a variety of sampling bases. Groups to be 
asked for suggestions would include students, alumni, parents, 
sponsors, teachers who are not sponsors, administrators, and 
persons in the community. Another type of study which may be 
readily made is concerned with the extent of carry-over between 
school activities and college or adult activities. Individual activ¬ 
ities may be evaluated on the basis of score cards, anecdotal 
records, or rating devises based upon the stated purposes of the 
different activities. 

The planning body responsible for the development of poli¬ 
cies for the program and the administrators in charge should 
decide upon a systematic program of evaluation using as many 
techniques as feasible. Equally important, these groups should 
make sure that the results of evaluation are implemented by 
improved practices in the management of the program. 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Make a report involving a study of the historical development 
and expansion of extracurricular activities along with analysis of 
the growth and expansion of secondary education during the 
past 50 to 100 years. 

2. Some writers in education have advocated the abolition of the 
term “extracurricular activities” in view of the fact that the edu¬ 
cational program should be broadened in scope to include all of 
the so-called extracurricular activities as a part of the curricu¬ 
lum. What is your reaction to this argument? 

3. There are many interesting and thought provoking studies 
which may easily be made in local schools. Members of the 
class or a faculty group might wish to conduct one or more of 
the following studies: 

(a) What are the relative values placed by students in the local 
community on the following six types of activities (to be 
listed by each student in order of personal satisfaction): 
activities centering around the home, activities centering 
around non-commercial agencies (church, Y.M.C.A., etc.), 
regular school subjects, activities centering around com¬ 
mercial agencies, unplanned peer group activities (meeting 
a group of friends on the street, in a drugstore, etc.), extra¬ 
class activities, and activities centering around the home. 

(In conducting an opinion poll or questionnaire study, each 
of the foregoing terms should be defined more in detail for 
the secondary school students.) 

(b) What is the extent of participation in extra-class activities 
in the local school? 

(c) Who participates in extra-class activities in the local school? 
(any number of classifications may be used, such as socio¬ 
economic status, classification in school, racial or national 
origins, location of homes, etc.) 

(d) What are the reasons students give for not participating in 
extracurricular activities? 

(e) What are the costs for participating in activities either as 
a primary participant or as a spectator? 

(f) What amount of time is required by faculty sponsors m 
relation to extracurricular activities? 

4. Analyze carefully the extracurricular activities program m a 
given school with reference to the principles of vertical ana 
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horizontal balance in the program, as described in this chapter. 

5. State the arguments for scheduling of activities, contest partici¬ 
pation, responsibilities of the school for the welfare of individual 
students, scholastic requirements for participation, maintenance 
of adequate records of participation, equalizing of work-load of 
teachers engaged in sponsoring extracurricular activities, and 
procedures for the financial support of activities. 
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Extracurricular Activities: 
Improving Programs 


J. Loyd Trump 


The preceding chapter was concerned with what might be 
termed overall principles for managing the program of extra¬ 
curricular activities. In this chapter suggestions are given for 
improving different types of activities. Assemblies, athletics, 
class organizations, clubs, commencements, contests, home¬ 
rooms, honoraries, music organizations, publications, social func¬ 
tions, speech activities, student participation in control, tours, 
and out-of-school experiences are discussed in that order. An 
effort is made in each case to describe the general nature of the 
activity, to cite some examples of its practice, and to provide 
suggestions for improvement and further consideration. 

Assemblies 

The school assembly is one of the oldest and most popular 
types of school activities. Chapel exercises were regularly held 
in many schools. Assembly programs were often used to open 
the school day. Friday afternoon literary programs were an¬ 
other common activity. Some of the currently accepted purposes 
of school assemblies are to provide outlets of expression for 
students, to motivate the work of classes, and to unify the school 
and build morale. 
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Kinds of assemblies. There are many kinds of assembly pro¬ 
grams. Five major types might be classified as follows: (1) stu¬ 
dent centered, (2) faculty centered, (3) exchange, (4) 
community, and (5) outside professional talent. Any one of the 
foregoing might include lectures, panel discussions, symposia, 
dramatizations, use of audio-visual aids, music, demonstrations, 
and exhibitions. 

Student centered programs develop both from class and extra¬ 
curricular work. Members of a social studies class might present 
a panel discussion or symposium regarding some controversial 
issue of the day. A program honoring George Washington fre¬ 
quently may be given by students enrolled in a history or 
English class. A home economics, agriculture, or radio class can 
prepare a demonstration. The music, art, and speech depart¬ 
ments can combine to present a Christmas program. Members 
of an athletic team and others can participate in a pep assembly. 
Students are inducted into the Honor Society. A school club 
might present a report of some successful project. Candidates 
for office at a student election can make speeches. A movie of 
last week’s football game might be shown. All students can join 
in group singing. 

Faculty centered assembly programs are usually held less fre¬ 
quently, but they have an important place in the total program. 
A faculty member who has taken an unusual trip, held an im¬ 
portant position, developed a hobby of general interest, or has 
some material of interest to the student body at large can be 
invited to speak. The principal, director of activities, sponsor 
of the student council, or some other person with responsibility 
might be asked to present certain ideas that will be of significant 
importance to the entire student body. A group of faculty per¬ 
sons can present a panel or symposium on some subject of gen 
eral interest. Students enjoy these faculty centered assemblies 
since they frequently see faculty members in roles different from 

those typically observed in classrooms. 

Assemblies from other schools. Exchange assembly programs 
are those in which students from a neighboring secondary schoo 
present a program. Students from the local school in turn go to 
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the school of the visitors to provide a program there. The types 
of programs are as varied as those described in the earlier para¬ 
graph dealing with student centered programs. There should 
be careful advance planning between the schools which are 
going to exchange so that the programs fit into the general plans 
of the assembly committee or other group responsible for plan¬ 
ning the series of assemblies. One of the principal advantages 
in the exchange assembly idea is that the students have contacts 
with students of other schools in addition to times when they 
meet in athletic competition. Stimulation is received from each 
other in terms of ideas and better ways of doing things. Better 
relations between schools may be developed. 

Community programs are similar to faculty centered pro¬ 
grams in that typically they are presentations by adults who 
have some particular message or entertainment of worthwhile 
interest to the school group. Some interesting presentations by 
persons of different national groups are given. Leaders in the 
community present views on controversial issues. A local lec¬ 
turer or entertainer of note is invited to present a program. 
Representatives of a patriotic or service organization provide 
a program in observance of a special day or launch a project 
of interest to youth. Those in charge of assemblies must work 
especially carefully with these groups in advance of the program 
to see that the materials are presented in an organized, compe¬ 
tent manner, that time schedules are planned, and that other 
essential elements of good assembly programs included. 

Commercial programs. From time to time outside profes¬ 
sional talent is also brought to the school for assembly programs. 
There are commercial agencies a part of whose business consists 
in furnishing talent to schools conducting almost every conceiv¬ 
able type of program. The costs of these programs vary widely 
depending chiefly upon the eminence of the talent. The extent 
to which professional talent is used depends to some extent upon 
the type and location of the school. Some teachers and admin¬ 
istrators justify a comparatively extensive use of professional 
talent on the grounds that students would not be able to see 
such persons perform unless an opportunity is provided through 
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the school. One of the practices followed by some schools in 
connection with professional talent is very questionable: charg¬ 
ing students admission to these assembly programs. Students 
who are either unable or unwilling to pay are sent to a study 
hall, the gymnasium, or home during the assembly. 

If the assembly is valuable from an educational standpoint, 
the costs of securing the program should be borne by the school 
and all students should be permitted to attend without charge. 
A possible exception might be made if the assembly program 
is presented after school hours by some organization aiming to 
raise money for a worthy project. 

Many administrative questions need to be settled with re¬ 
spect to assembly programs. The auditorium may not be large 
enough to hold the entire student body so it may be desirable 
to work out a schedule to permit repeating the programs with 
different class groups scheduled each period. Assemblies are 
held at almost every time during the school day. Some schools 
omit a period entirely; others shorten periods and use a different 
daily schedule when an assembly is planned. Although students 
are usually assigned seats in the auditorium with faculty mem¬ 
bers in charge of each section, some schools have developed 
student-control to the point where such arrangements are un¬ 
necessary. Some schools have standardized procedures for open¬ 
ing and closing assembly programs, such as providing music 
while students enter and leave, posting colors, singing the na¬ 
tional anthem, giving the pledge to the flag, and the like. Pro¬ 
cedures need to be developed regarding meeting visitors, 
presiding at assemblies, planning and evaluating programs. 
Usually an assembly committee, composed of students and fac¬ 
ulty members, is helpful in administering and supervising the 
assembly program. Planning a program for a semester in ad¬ 
vance prevents accepting inferior programs “just to have an 
assembly.” 

Athletics 

That part of the extracurricular program which typically at¬ 
tracts the largest number of participants and spectators, mclu - 
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ing persons outside the school, and results in the greatest 
amount of travel away from the school, and produces the largest 
amount of revenue and expenditures is, of course, the athletic 
program. More words of condemnation and praise have doubt¬ 
less been written and more public and private arguments, 
friendly and unfriendly, engaged in concerning athletics than 
any other phase of the program. More sponsors of athletic activ¬ 
ities have been paid higher salaries than other teachers and 
more of them have been dismissed for lack of success than in 
any other activity. Even school administrators have been em¬ 
ployed and discharged because of their attitude toward athlet¬ 
ics; teachers’ salaries have been raised because a community 
was enthusiastic over a successful athletic program and believed 
its schools were unusually effective. The present discussion 
touches only a few of the highlights regarding this important 
phase of the extracurricular program. 

There are two major divisions of the program: (1) intramural 
athletics involving teams and individuals playing one another 
within the local school, and (2) interscholastic athletics involv¬ 
ing teams and individuals competing with those from other 
schools. Both are important elements of a successful program. 
In practice there seems to be no necessary dichotomy between 
the two; the strongest intramural athletic programs seem to be 
found where the interscholastic program is highly developed 
on a sound basis. 

Interscholastic programs. The success of an interscholastic 
program should be measured largely in terms of the number of 
different boys, and possibly girls, who participate in a wide 
variety of types of games in interscholastic competition during 
the year. No effort will be made here to settle the controversy 
regarding the extent to which girls and junior high school age 
boys should participate in interscholastic athletics. Authorities 
and state athletic associations differ on these issues. On the 
basis of experience, the writer believes a limited number of 
games during a season, for example, six or eight games in basket¬ 
ball, is desirable for junior high school boys and girls and for 
senior high school girls. Women coaches should be provided 
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for girls teams and games should be played with nearby schools 
in the afternoon or on Saturday mornings rather than at night 
for both girls and junior high school boys. The author also 
believes that high school boys teams should play fewer games 
than is now typical in many instances; a limit of 12 to 16 basket¬ 
ball games, for example, would seem desirable. 

The important matter is that a large proportion of students 
should be given an opportunity for experiences in interscholastic 
competition. This objective requires that more than one or two 
teams per sport engage in interscholastic competition and that 
several sports be included in the program. In all but the small¬ 
est schools enrolling 150 or fewer students, there should be a 
minimum of four teams in basketball and football in interscho¬ 
lastic league competition; in larger schools the number might 
well be as high as eight or ten. League rules should set stand¬ 
ards so that competition among the teams is on an equitable 
basis. Championships may be developed for each team level. 
Four such teams might be freshmen, sophomore, junior varsity 
and varsity; eight teams would result if there were first and sec¬ 
ond teams in each level or if each were divided on a lightweight- 
heavyweight basis. Such a program would provide a large num¬ 
ber of students with the purported advantages of competition 
with students from other schools. 

Teams and individuals should be able to win a fair share of 
victories over a period of years. This objective may be realized 
if leagues of competing schools are carefully planned. A school 
should not attempt to maintain membership, perhaps for pres¬ 
tige reasons, in a league in which its teams are doomed to a 
large proportion of defeats, nor should it remain in a league 
in which its teams do not receive vigorous competition from 
other schools because the others are perennially weaker. 

Supervision. Participants should receive careful supervision 
in all aspects of interscholastic athletics. State associations 
should strictly enforce rules regarding eligibility in terms of resi¬ 
dence and school membership in good standing. The loca 
school is obligated to provide adequate physical examinations 
and health services for all students, including those in athletics. 
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Furnishing quality supplies and equipment is also important; 
injuries are more likely to result when inadequate equipment 
is provided. Students should not he expected to furnish expen¬ 
sive equipment since this procedure tends to place hardships 
upon students from less privileged homes. Care must be exer¬ 
cised that safety precautions are observed for students being 
transported to games. Students away from home should be 
carefully supervised. 

Spectator conduct. Sometimes spectators become a problem 
at athletic contests. Constructive measures may help students 
and adults learn how to conduct themselves properly at a con¬ 
test, even when the score is tied near the end of a contest with 
a traditional rival and a questionable foul is called against the 
home team. There are several aspects to be considered. Gen¬ 
eral relations may be improved between schools. In cities hav ¬ 
ing more than one high school or among high schools in a league 
when the rivalry is especially keen, relations have been im¬ 
proved when joint pep rallies or exchange assemblies with 
appropriate talks by players, cheer leaders, coaches, and others 
are held the day before the game. Pre-season cooperative game 
demonstrations and joint band and cheer programs have pro¬ 
duced similar results. Cheer leaders are key persons in devel¬ 
oping good sportsmanship. In many leagues regularly scheduled 
all-league meetings of cheer leaders are held to discuss codes 
of conduct and ways of improving spectator support at games. 

Troublesome adults are usually best dealt with as individuals 
although general announcements in the papers and at games are 
also helpful. The conduct of coaches and players is also instru¬ 
mental in developing good relationships. Coaches who insist 
on temperamental outbursts against officials, players from a 
visiting school, or spectators should be dismissed from coaching 
duties. Finally, because in spite of all constructive measures, 
individual students, adults, or small groups at times get out of 
hand at a game, adequate policing of the stands should be pro¬ 
vided. Such services usually may be secured through arrange¬ 
ments with the local police. It is desirable, however, in addition 
to police protection, to have an adequate number of faculty 
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members on duty throughout the stands. Such persons should 
be allowed to include these duties among their total work-load 
as faculty members. 

Managing contests. Because an athletic game provides an 
opportunity for more adults to see the school in operation than 
almost any other activity, it is desirable that the events of the 
contest be well-planned. In addition to the measures suggested 
to control crowds, several other matters should be given atten¬ 
tion. Ticket sales should be organized in an equitable, dignified 
manner to prevent scalping if the demand should exceed the 
supply. It is best to sell reserved seats in a gymnasium with 
choice of seats determined by lot. Students should have prior¬ 
ity, up to a specified time, over adults. Tickets to special events, 
such as tournaments where the demand is unusually great, 
should be made available by lot to season ticket holders. 

Flag raising, band performances, between-halves programs, 
and any other special events, should be carefully planned and 
executed to reflect credit upon the school. Showmanship is 
desirable. Parking facilities should be carefully planned and 
supervised; parking assistants and police protection should 
be provided. From the time the adult guest approaches the 
game site until he leaves, he should feel that everything has 
been carefully planned and systematically managed. 

Intramural programs. In most junior high schools and many 
senior high schools the provision of a well-organized intramural 
activity is an integral part of the athletic program. In the Gales¬ 
burg, Illinois, Senior High School, for example, 74 per cent of 
500 boys enrolled are reported as participants in 31 intramural 
sports events. 1 Other schools report comparable participation 
by both boys and girls. Sometimes the games are played at noon 
while other schools schedule games after school, in the evening, 
and on Saturdays. Varsity players often serve as coaches and 
officials. Equipment and awards are provided by many schools 

for participants. 

Schools that make careful plans and provide the necessary 

i Charles J. Bednar, “Intramural Athletics Program,” School Activities, 20 
.{January, 1949), p. 1~3. 
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building facilities and personnel usually have little difficulty 
in developing excellent programs of intramural athletics. There 
must be adequate financial support from tax funds. It is un¬ 
realistic to expect the interscholastic athletics program to sup¬ 
port intramurals, and to expect varsity coaches to run the 
program in their spare time is likely to prove fatal to its success. 

Class Organizations 

The purposes served by class organizations vary according 
to the size of school and local tradition. In smaller schools many 
typical homeroom activities are carried on by class organiza¬ 
tions. Included among activities organized along class lines are 
assembly programs, intramural athletics, contests and drives, 
honoraries, publications such as the yearbook, social affairs, 
special activities such as those associated with commencement, 
student participation in control, and tours. Sometimes there are 
guidance functions such as the selection of senior students to 
help “little brothers” or “sisters” among the incoming students. 
Details with respect to the organization and supervision of the 
foregoing activities are discussed elsewhere in this chapter 
and in the book. 

Many of the principles of management described in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter are especially relevant to class organization ac¬ 
tivities. One of the problems is to secure a wide distribution of 
participation among members of the class. Sometimes a class 
elects officers and then assumes that the work of the group will 
be done by these officers and the faculty sponsor. One possible 
scheme to widen participation is to prepare early in the year a 
list of all class functions along with a breakdown of the kinds 
of duties involved in each function. Students are then asked 
to make choices among these duties so that the officers or other 
designated persons may assign duties widely on the basis of 
expressed wishes. 

Financial problems. The question of class finances may be a 
difficult one. Classes sometimes raise relatively large sums of 
money in order to finance a senior trip, a special publication. 
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or a gift to the school. These funds may be raised as a result of 
dances, programs, and the like, as well as by assessed dues. 
Dues as high as one dollar or more per semester are often as¬ 
sessed although dues are usually much smaller amounts. Ques¬ 
tions must always be raised concerning dues and money-making 
projects. Do these activities constitute “hidden tuition” costs? 2 
Are these financial burdens a factor in causing some students to 
drop out of school? Are the purposes for which the money is 
raised (tours, publications, and gifts) desirable in the educa¬ 
tional program for all youth? If they are, should not the funds 
be provided from tax sources? 

Class rings and special garb may also constitute an expensive 
charge to students. Many school officals would prefer to elim¬ 
inate such purchases by students, but they find local tradition 
too strong to discontinue the practice. One means of lowering 
costs of class rings and pins that has worked satisfactorily in 
some schools is to adopt standard jewelry that may be pur¬ 
chased at retail stores upon presentation of an identification 
card by a student. The fact that the same style jewelry is sold 
in larger quantities results in lower prices. An important ad¬ 
vantage is that students can recognize the school insignia easily 
and thus know that a given individual is a member or alumnus 
of his school; that is usually impossible when the ring style 
is changed each year. Class garb may similarly be standardized 
to reduce costs. The same is also true with respect to com¬ 
mencement announcements and other class organization costs. 

Sponsors. The selection of class sponsors may be on several 
bases. The sponsor(s) may be selected by the class by vote, 
a method which may have objectionable features since it tends 
to be recognized as a popularity contest among teachers. Some¬ 
times sponsors are appointed by the principal, possibly also ob¬ 
jectionable since the students may not wish to work with the 

person selected. 

A preferable plan is to select all members of the faculty au¬ 
tomatically as class sponsors, with a system of chairman-sponsor 


2 See pp. 223 and 224, Chapter 10. 
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chosen by lot for each class. For example, if the school is or¬ 
ganized into homerooms on a grade-level basis, all of the home¬ 
room teachers of a given grade-level are automatically named 
class sponsors. The officers of the class, or a student committee, 
meet with the teachers involved, select one teacher as chairman- 
sponsor and divide other duties among the teacher group. One 
or two teachers then work with the group planning a dance 
and so on through all of the class activities. Such a system tends 
to involve more teachers as sponsors and divides the load more 
equitably. The chairman-sponsor supervises the total program, 
but escapes many details and has a load lighter than is the case 
when one or two persons alone are assigned as sponsors. Such 
a plan also results in class sponsors continuing with the class 
through graduation. 


Clubs 


One of the especially noteworthy characteristics of adult 
Americans, although not a monopoly trait to be sure, is a ten¬ 
dency to organize societies, clubs, lodges, and many other 
kinds of groups. Adult Americans spend many of their waking 
hours in organization work of one kind or another. Whether 
this tendency of adults to organize clubs is responsible for the 
large development of school clubs, or whether the students 
themselves early feel the same organization urge may be ques¬ 
tionable, but the fact remains that most schools, elementary 
as well as secondary, have many clubs. As early as 1931, 
Fretwell found 1,372 clubs listed in the handbooks of 100 senior 
high schools. 3 Gruhn similarly lists a large number of clubs 
found in junior high schools. 4 The following is a general classi¬ 
fication of clubs provided by Reavis and Van Dyke in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education: (1) student govern¬ 
ment, school service, and honorary organizations; (2) social, 
moral, leadership, and guidance clubs; (3) departmental clubs; 


3 Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools , ( Boston- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 253. 

* William T. Gruhn, and Harl R. Douglass, The Modern Junior Hi eh School 
(New York: The Ronald Press, 1947), pp. 355-359. 
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(4) publications and journalistic organizations; (5) dramatic 
clubs, literary societies, and forensic activities; (6) musical 
organizations; and (7) special interest clubs. 5 

Planning club programs. No single pattern of recommended 
clubs may be listed for the guidance of those planning or evalu¬ 
ating a club program in a secondary school. The total number 
of clubs will depend upon the size of the school, the extent 
to which club activities have been absorbed into the regular 
classwork of the school, and the amount of club activity in 
out-of-school experiences. A committee of students and fac¬ 
ulty members should take all of the foregoing factors into 
consideration in analyzing the program. A study of clubs pro¬ 
vided in other schools as well as the use of the classification 
by Reavis and Van Dyke will provide a useful frame of ref¬ 
erence. If there appear to be gaps in the program, students 
may be informed of possible additions through assemblies, 
homeroom discussions, class study, and the like. 

School clubs attempt to serve a variety' of purposes. Con¬ 
siderable emphasis was placed in the preceding chapter on the 
need for clubs to function as service organizations. Many 
examples of clubs that have functioned in this manner may 
be cited. The Woodrow Wilson High School in Washington, 
D. C., for example, has a Newscasters Club whose members 
broadcast daily a summary of significant news over the school s 
public address system. 0 In the Natrona County High School, 
Casper, Wyoming, a Newcomers Club includes all students 
new to the school and plans a program to help them become 
acquainted with and participate in activities.' The Crusader 
Commercial Club of Rural High School, Buhler, Kansas, han¬ 
dles the accounting, advertising, ushering, and other tasks 
connected with the management of crowds at school and com- 


r> William C. Reavis, and Henry E. Van Dyke, Exfmcnrrjc alum 

Activities. National Survey of Secondary Education Monograph No. 26, United 

States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932, pp. '»-'»• , „ - . j 

«Anne Ellis, "Significant News of the Day Broadcast to Student Body, 

Activities, 20 (February, 1949), pp. 204-205. Aridities 19 (February, 

7 Kathleen Henry, “A Club for Newcomers, School Activities, trenru 

1948), pp. 186-187. 
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munity functions, providing services for forty or more different 
activities. 8 In Seattle, Washington, the Minute Service Club 
boys of Roosevelt High School plant trees and purchase and 
develop waste tracts of land. 9 

Clubs and curriculum. Many examples of close relationships 
between club activities and the curriculum may be cited. In 
the West High School, Newark, New Jersey, for example, a 
club of 77 boys and girls formed because of interest in radio 
work wrote scripts, used recording machines, visited radio 
stations, and participated in broadcasts. The club no longer 
exists since it has now been replaced by a radio workshop 
authorized to give school credit. 10 In a Prospective Nurses 
Club, the girls of Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, have developed a model hospital room at the school, 
invite graduate nurses as guests, visit hospitals, and do other 
things designed to aid girls in making intelligent vocational 
choices. 11 

FTA (Future Teachers of America) Clubs, student groups 
affiliated with the National Education Association, are being 
organized in an increasing number of schools in an effort to 
stimulate interest in the teaching profession. Members of the 
Farrell-McGuffey Chapter of the FTA in Franklin High School, 
Franklin, Ohio, assist in regular classroom teaching in both 
grade and high schools, serve as guides for visitors, assist 
teachers in grading papers and making out report cards, pre¬ 
sent assembly programs, and hold regular meetings to study 
the teacher profession. 12 

Clubs are frequently organized to develop hobbies or special 
interests. Junior high school students in Butler, Missouri, set 


« Frances Becker, “Commercial Club with A Service,” Kamos Teacher. 55 
(April, 1947), p. 12. 

0 Cecil F. Bullock, “Conservation Activities at Roosevelt High School ” School 
Activities. 1/ (February, 1946), pp. 207-208. 
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up in a spare classroom a model railroad system, the “Happy 
Valley Line, made of equipment constructed for the most 
part in the homes of members. 13 The Junior Chess Association 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, made up of representatives of chess 
clubs in several city schools, organized matches at the Minne¬ 
apolis Chess and Checker rooms in the Lumber Exchange 
building. 14 The list could be extended almost indefinitely to 
describe activities representing all types of interests and 
hobbies. 

Club meetings. Various practices regarding scheduling of 
clubs are followed in different schools. A large number of clubs 
may be scheduled at the same period so that students are 
forced to make choices on the theory that membership may 
in this way be controlled better. This is a questionable pro¬ 
cedure since one purpose of clubs is to provide a variety of 
exploratory experiences. Clubs are sometimes scheduled dur¬ 
ing the time of a regular class period if the club is closely 
related to the class, if most of the members belong, and the 
teacher is the sponsor. Another plan is to scatter club meetings 
throughout the schedule so that students may plan programs 
accordingly at the beginning of the semester and participate 
in a club meeting during a free period. Clubs are also sched¬ 
uled after school and even at night. 

Much of the success of a club depends upon the interest 
and enthusiasm of the sponsor as well as his ability to develop 
with the membership the notion that the organization should 
be an active one; most of the members should participate in 
every meeting doing things which students consider important. 
Care should be exercised to see that clubs are not self-perpetu¬ 
ating or exclusive insofar as membership is concerned, that 
small cliques do not run the organization, and that programs 
are planned within the limitations of facilities and time avail¬ 
able for students and sponsors. 


13 Neal NefF, “Model 


Railroad Club,” School Activities, 18 (March. 1947) 


pp. 212-213. 

H Larry Samstad, “Junior Chess Association Sponsors 
Activities, 19 (September, 1947). p. 33. 
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Com m encem ent 


Although increased emphasis upon adult education along 
with the fact that students remain in school longer tend to 
argue for greatly decreased emphasis upon commencement 
exercises, possibly even their elimination, these events are sur¬ 
rounded with so much public tradition that they will doubtless 
remain a part of the educational program for many years to 
come. The junior high school commencement, especially, 
should not be a formalized event. 

New type commencements. The traditional high school 
commencement, with a guest speaker providing words of coun¬ 
sel to the graduates, is being replaced in many schools. Fre¬ 
quently a group of carefully trained students, selected for 


speaking ability rather than scholastic achievement, occupy 
the time formerly allotted the speaker and discuss topics of 
interest considering school experiences, the role of education, 
youth attitudes toward current issues, and the like. Both stu¬ 
dents and adults are usually favorably impressed when the 
school presents such a program rather than the traditional com¬ 
mencement exercise. It is important when student speakers 
are used that they be carefully selected and trained so that 
their performance will reflect credit upon the education they 
have received. Some persons, however, object to this type of 
program because it tends to permit only a few students to par¬ 
ticipate; to them a pageant or some other presentation includ¬ 
ing large numbers of the graduates is preferable. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
of the National Education Association publishes each Novem- 
)er a volume known as The (year) Commencement Manual 
I his book contains a summary of high school graduation pro¬ 
grams including complete scripts of both traditional and “mod¬ 
ernized commencements. These descriptions, assembled each 
year by the national office of the organization, come from all 
sections of the country, representing a great variety of types 

£ Th ° se P Ianning a commencement program wilf find 
this book a valuable reference. 
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Costs of graduation. Costs to students in connection with 
commencement sometimes constitute a problem. Practices 
develop, such as girls each carrying a dozen roses, boys and 
girls dressing formally, giving expensive gifts to classmates and 
teachers, planning elaborate entertainments following gradua¬ 
tion, and so on, that bring hardships to certain students. Such 
practices should be discouraged. Usually meetings involving 
parents, teachers, and the graduates are effective in developing 
educationally sound procedures. There is a growing tendency 
for graduates to rent caps and gowns. So long as this results 
in savings to students, this provision of uniform dress is prob¬ 
ably desirable. Although gray colors for high school caps and 
gowns have been traditional, recently classes have been select¬ 
ing caps and gowns of many different colors. 

In general, those planning commencement activities should 
strive for simplicity, dignity, and quality of performance with 
less emphasis on expensive activities and those which tend 
to highlight a few individuals. Honors to individuals in the 
class should be handled at an assembly rather than at the com¬ 
mencement program. Lengthy student programs and eulogies 
by teachers, administrators, and board of education presidents 
should be avoided. The total amount of time for the program 
and awarding of diplomas should not exceed an hour and a 
half. One hour is probably a better length. Some schools hold 
a reception with light refreshments immediately after the com¬ 
mencement program so that parents and friends of the gradu¬ 
ates may visit and meet members of the faculty, the board of 
education, and the parents of other graduates. 


Contests 

Each year a school is called upon to have students partici- 
pate in many interscholastic and intramural contests in addi¬ 
tion to those of an athletic nature described earlier in this 
chapter Both commercial and non-commercial agencies, local, 
state, and national, eagerly seek the promotion of their pro¬ 
grams by organizing all sorts of contests for high school stu- 
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dents. There is a belief that when high school students prepare 
speeches, write essays, draw cartoons, pictures, or posters, 
sing or play an instrument, and the like, these students will 
become interested in a given product or program sponsored by 
an organization. Usually the awards to the winners are small 
although not infrequently the amount of money involved be¬ 
comes sizable. Winners are sometimes expected to travel great 
distances and spend considerable time participating in re¬ 
gional, state, and national contests. Usually the contests have 
some planned relationship to the educational program although 
frequently the timing of the contest is not particularly appro¬ 
priate. 

Obviously, schools need to be on the alert to protect young 
people from exploitation from outside groups, some of whom 
may apply considerable pressure of one type or another to 
secure the cooperation of school authorities. Some of these 
groups are quite sincere and believe they have the interests 
of students at heart; they simply need to be helped to see the 
total implications of their efforts. 

Contest problems. In addition to the problems already 
pointed out, school authorities need be concerned with the 
ways in which sponsors and students spend their time and 
energy. Contest preparation nearly always requires certain 
students and their teachers to spend many hours in concen¬ 
trated work. Since the time of teachers is always at a premium, 
school officials must always raise a question of values. Would 
the time a band instructor spends on contest numbers be better 
spent in teaching more young persons to play instruments? 
Would the time spent in practicing the speaker or team be 
better spent supervising improving of discussion techniques 
for larger numbers of students? There is also the danger that 
teachers in their zeal to win contests, thereby achieving a cer¬ 
tain amount of prestige, may be tempted to write the speeches 
or essays themselves, or at least, put so much teacher effort 
into the production that it ceases to be student work. 

Those who argue in favor of contests point out the moti¬ 
vating features of competition. Students frequently do work 
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harder when there is some ulterior motive in the form of 
reward. Doubtless, students also have experiences and make 
contacts while participating in contests that would be denied 
if such events were not held. 

There should be established in each school a faculty-student 
committee on contests. Faculty members should represent all 
departments. When a request for contest participation comes 
to the school, all of the pertinent data should be placed in the 
hands of the committee. The committee should first ascertain, 
in the case of interscholastic contests, that the event has been 
approved by the state or national committee of the Secondary 
School Principals Association, which has set up these commit¬ 
tees in an effort to eliminate undesirable contests. The local 
contest committee will then need to make a decision either 
to reject or approve participation. This decision should be 
made on the basis of predetermined policies, locally conceived, 
probably similar to those described in the preceding chapter 
of this book. If the contest is approved, the committee should 
recommend to the appropriate department ways in which the 
contest might be managed and evaluated. At the close of the 
contest, a complete report should be filed with the committee. 

There are several advantages in having a contest committee. 
Such a committee may make recommendations to the board 
of education regarding contest participation. Principals or in¬ 
dividual department heads are spared the responsibility of 
making one-person decisions and thus possibly being subjected 
to criticism by outside interests; it is much more difficult to 
bring pressure on a committee than on an individual. Moie- 
over, a committee composed of representative students and 
faculty members from all departments is likely to recognize 
wider implications of contest participation than any one 

person. 

Homerooms 

Homerooms do not actually constitute an extracurricular ac¬ 
tivity, but their organization occupies such a fundamental 
place in the operation of activities that a discussion of the sub- 
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ject would be incomplete if homerooms were omitted from 
consideration. The homeroom is basically a method of account¬ 
ing for and guiding pupils as well as a means of facilitating 
the administration of the school. 

In many schools the homeroom organization serves as the 
veritable hub of the activities program. Many all-school events 
are organized on a homeroom basis. Announcements pertain¬ 
ing to activities, contests and drives, intramural athletic and 
non-athletic contests, and social activities are examples of all¬ 
school programs that frequently utilize the homeroom organi¬ 
zation. Students in individual homerooms, of course, often 
conduct activities themselves. Homeroom parties may be held 
for members of a single homeroom or the group may entertain 
some other homeroom. Student officers and committees are 
elected or appointed to carry on discussions and other business 
of the homeroom. Efforts should be made to spread such lead¬ 
ership and service activities as widely as possible so that over 
a period of time all students may benefit from these experi¬ 
ences. The homeroom sponsor should make sure that students 
receive training in each of these activities. 

From the standpoint of extracurricular activity participation 
there is no “best” way to constitute homerooms. Each of the 
many types of homeroom organizations, e. g., by sex, grade 
level, interest group, or a combination of these would have 
certain advantages and disadvantages for carrying forward 
the programs mentioned in the preceding paragraph. When 
the homeroom organization in a school is being planned or 
evaluated, consideration should be given the relationship of 
the organization to the activities program, and the relationship 
of the homeroom to the student government organization. 

Honoraries 

The largest secondary school organization designed to honor 
students of outstanding achievement is the National Honor 
Society, organized by the Department of Secondary School 
Principals in 1921. At present there are more than 3,310 senior 
high school chapters with over 1,450,000 members, as well as 
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550 chapters and 750,000 members in the National Junior 
Honor Society. 15 Fifteen per cent of the students in the gradu¬ 
ating class of a senior high school may be elected to member¬ 
ship in the National Honor Society. These students, who must 
come from the upper one-third of the class scholastically, must 
also possess demonstrated qualities of leadership, character, 
and service. The selection is usually made on the basis of a 
secret vote by the faculty. 

Students are ordinarily elected during the junior and senior 
years of high school, or in the case of the Junior Honor Society, 
during the ninth grade. Students elected receive a standard 
certificate of membership and a pin. Many schools hold elabo¬ 
rate all-school assemblies at which the newly elected members 
are inducted into the organization and the purposes of the 
organization are explained so that students who are not mem¬ 
bers may be informed regarding desirable traits of scholarship, 
leadership, character, and service. 

The honor society may be a valuable part of the educational 
program, especially if the organization has a program of service 
activities. In some schools members of the organization serve 
as tutors to students who are having scholastic difficulties. 
Members also assist in guidance programs by acting as big 
brothers or sisters to younger students who may be having 
minor difficulties of one sort or another. Other organizations 
assume responsibilities in connection with assembly programs, 
career days, college days, serve as teacher or office assistants, 
and assist in many other ways. It seems that an organization 
composed of the most capable students in the school should 
conduct a significant program of service activities. 

Honor society difficulties. Problems have sometimes arisen 
in connection with the selection of members. Some schools 
have used a system of student advisory voting in advance of 
faculty decisions. Other schools, sensing difficulties in evalu¬ 
ating leadership, character, and service, have made the selec¬ 
tions almost entirely on the basis of scholarship, selecting 

IB M M Clumbers, Youth Serving Organizations: National Non-governmental 
Associations (Washington: American Council on Education, 1948), p. 47. 
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automatically the upper 15 per cent of the class unless there 
was some definite reason for eliminating one or more persons. 
In such a case, the selection went below the 15 per cent mark 
just enough to include a number equal to those who were elim¬ 
inated. Such a system is, of course, not in harmony with the 
spirit of the regulations of the National Honor Society. Those 
who argue in favor of placing the selection almost exclusively 
on a scholastic basis point out that leadership, character, and 
service bring other awards to students, but that in no place in 
the school is scholastic excellence per se rewarded. 

There have been honorary organizations other than the Na¬ 
tional Honor Society. Chief among these are the National 
Athletic Honor Society, National Forensic League, and Na¬ 
tional Thespians. None of these has attained the status of 
the National Honor Society in terms of number of chapters and 
members. Local schools have also developed independent 
honoraries. 

Special awards frequently are provided by organizations 
not connected with the school. Although these awards are 
usually given to individuals, sometimes specified groups of 
students become eligible. Patriotic organizations make avail¬ 
able citizenship awards. Local service clubs or women’s or¬ 
ganizations institute honoraries for citizenship, service, or 
leadership. As in the case of participation in contests, the 
school should have a committee, possibly the same committee, 
study the educational implications of all proposals for honoring 
individual students or groups. Recommendations should be 
made to the board of education regarding general policies to 
be followed by the school. 


Music 

In many schools music activities have been curricularized, 
and credit is given towards graduation for membership in 
school instrumental and vocal music groups and classes. Much 
time, however, is spent even in those schools in activities out¬ 
side regular class periods. In addition to school bands, orches- 
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tras, and glee clubs, there are appreciation clubs, dance bands, 
operettas and operas, folk singing groups, harmonica and other 
special instrument clubs, drum and bugle corps, and many 
other types of special interest groups. Even though credit is 
given for some phases of the music program, there will doubt¬ 
less always be phases of the program that are definitely extra¬ 
curricular in nature. 

Recent developments. Most schools have undergone or are 
in the process of developing a considerably changed point of 
view with respect to music. Once viewed as a subject for the 
talented few, music is now seen in a broadened perspective 
so that music experiences are being provided for larger num¬ 
bers. All persons listen to many hours of music each year, espe¬ 
cially by means of radio, television, and motion pictures, and 
many persons sing, if in no other place, in the bathtub. Music 
programs should be planned for the masses as well as for the 
talented few. Music instructors more and more recognize that 
folk and so-called popular music has a place in the program 
along with the semi-classical and classical music formerly given 
exclusive rights. Those who perform and those who appreci¬ 
ate music should learn the characteristics of good music re¬ 
gardless of type. Many more persons should be encouraged 
to be creative in various types of musical expression. Emphasis 
is also being given to learning to play instruments that have 
more possibilities of carry-over into adult life. 

Costs to students participating in music activities constitute 
a problem requiring attention. Instruments, music and sup¬ 
plies, uniforms or special dress, and transportation to appear¬ 
ances are all expensive items. Moreover, practice time may 
prevent music students from working to earn money. Radio, 
phonographs, records, and tickets of admission are expense 
items of no small amount to those who wish to listen. 

Personal ownership of instruments is desirable, assuming the 
instruments are ones that an individual may enjoy after formal 
school days are over. However, since some instruments have 
relatively little utility as solo instruments for personal enjoy¬ 
ment, and because some students cannot afford to buy instru- 
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ments, it is highly desirable that the school own as many instru¬ 
ments as possible. School funds should also be used to defray 
many of the other expenses mentioned. Unless policies of 
school subsidies are followed, music may be provided more for 
economically favored students while others who would enjoy 
similar opportunities may be barred. 

The quality of school-owned music equipment should also 
be noted. The practice of using old, out-of-tune pianos, dis¬ 
carded radios and phonographs, worn out records, unwanted 
sheet music, and other forms of outmoded and outworn sup¬ 
plies or equipment, frequently given to the school by patrons 
who wish to clean out an attic or otherwise rid themselves of 
some item, should be discouraged. 

Public performances. Individuals and organizations in music 
frequently receive invitations to perform in public. Such ap¬ 
pearances provide the school with an opportunity to build 
good will in the community as well as provide community 
groups with valuable services. These programs should be 
planned to produce favorable attitudes on the part of the com¬ 
munity. This does not mean that only the most talented stu¬ 
dents should perform. Adults are interested in efforts at 
improvization by individuals and groups as well as in quality: 
they recognize that the school is an educational institution and 
not a professional lyceum bureau. The music department 
should build such an attitude in the communitv if it does not 

J 

exist. 

Contest participation by musical organizations has some¬ 
times resulted in interference with the development of the 
broad type of program described in the preceding paragraphs. 
When an individual or group is engaged in preparing for a 
contest, the major emphasis is likely to be on preparation of 
the number to be played in the contest. Moreover, contests 
frequently require that students travel distances at consider¬ 
able cost to themselves or the school. Those in charge of the 
program should study carefully the principles of management 
suggested in the preceding chapter before asking the board of 
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education to adopt or continue a policy of extensive contest 
participation. 

Publications 


The principal school publications are the newspaper, maga¬ 
zine, yearbook, handbook, and programs for various student 
performances. Each of these has an important place in furnish¬ 
ing an outlet for creative activity by students and in providing 
a record of student activities. Each has a place in a well-bal¬ 
anced school program. 

The school newspaper is usually the most frequently issued 
publication. A few schools publish daily newspapers, but most 
issue weekly, bi-monthly, or monthly publications. The form 
and quality of these papers vary from those that approximate 
commercial newspaper standards to simple mimeographed or 
otherwise duplicated single sheets of paper. Some are printed 
on school presses with linotyping and other operations done in 
school shops. Others are printed by a local commercial printer. 
An offset or other photographic method of reproduction is also 
used in some cases. Size varies from a newspaper full-page 
publication, through tabloid size, down to an 8h x 11 sheet. 

Major purpose. A fundamental purpose of the school news¬ 
paper is to mirror the school in all its aspects so that student 
and adult readers may be kept informed regarding current 
school happenings. Thus, the newspaper should describe both 
class and extra-class activities, athletic and non-athletic events, 
interesting items about students, teachers and non-academic 
employees, information about the administration of the school, 
items concerning the school plant, meetings of the PTA and, in 
fact, everything pertaining to the school program. Through 
its editorial policies, the school newspaper may be a construc¬ 
tive force for better schools in the community. It is hig y 
desirable that free subscriptions to the newspaper be provided 
each member of the student body and that eop.es be taken 
home so that parents are kept informed about school activities. 
The school newspaper thus may play an important role m 
public relations program of the school. 
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The school magazine. This type of publication is designed 
to provide an outlet for creative writing by students. Some¬ 
times creative writing appears in the school newspaper in 
schools where there is no magazine, but it is usually considered 
desirable to utilize the newspaper mainly for the presentation 
and discussion of news and the magazine for the more literary 
efforts of students. Magazines are usually published on a 
monthly, quarterly, or semester basis. Contents include poetry, 
essays, short stories, book reviews, and photography or art 
work. Materials for publication are selected by an editorial 
body comprised of students and faculty members. Although 
much of the material submitted to the magazine may come as 
a result of work done in the English department, all depart¬ 
ments should be urged to make contributions. Materials pub¬ 
lished in the magazine may well serve as a basis for class dis¬ 
cussions. 

The school yearbook. The yearbook or annual is sometimes 
a controversial school publication. Some school teachers and 
administrators object to the relatively large amounts of time 
and money devoted to the yearbook and have tried various 
means of eliminating the publication. One alternative is to 
plan the school newspaper’s final issue of the year as a senior 
issue, containing pictures of the graduates, historical sketches, 
class will, prophesy, and other material of interest to graduates, 
their parents, and friends. Experience in many schools as well as 
some research studies have shown that students do not always 
agree with the notion of abandoning or changing fundamentally 
the school yearbook. 10 The annual sen es as a souvenir book 
for students and provides a history of school activities for the 
year. As such it is considered highly valuable by students. 

The principal objection to school annuals is based on ex¬ 
cessive costs and the ways in which students attempt to finance 
the publication. Costly features of yearbooks include high 
quality paper, engraving, and padded, embossed covers. Each 
of these items, of course, might be reduced in cost if certain 


of Cha I 1 “ ?T7r n * " High Schoo > Graduates’ Estimates 

their High School Annuals, bchool Review. XL (January, 1932), pp. 55-60. 
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changes were made. Various photographic processes of repro¬ 
ducing copy greatly reduce printing costs by eliminating en¬ 
graving. Ordinary tagboard covers may be substituted for the 
padded covers. Students will doubtless be disappointed when 
the changes suggested are first proposed, but if the alternative 
must be the complete abandonment of the yearbook, opinions 
may be altered. 

Improvements in the content of yearbooks are constantly 
being made. Taking a cue from the popular picture magazines, 
students have written copy to go with pictures to tell more 
vividly the story of the school year. Annuals are also organized 
to highlight points of emphasis in the school during the year. 
For example, the Waukegan, Illinois, Township High School 
yearbook recently was organized around the theme, “Meeting 
the Imperative Needs of Youth.” Each of the ten youth needs 
as described in the publication, Education for All American 
Youth,'" was listed and the activities of the school, both cur¬ 
ricular and extracurricular, during the year were discussed in 
the frame of reference of youth needs. Other yearbook staffs 
use a theme for the year, such as “Education for Worthy Use 
of Leisure Time,” and show by picture and word how the 
school attempted to meet that objective. Obviously these ef¬ 
forts aid in making the yearbook a better organized volume, 
one which can be of value to a program of public relations. 

Student handbooks. These volumes are published by the 
school in an effort to assist new students in becoming ac¬ 
quainted with school opportunities and procedures as well as 
to review these things for students previously enrolled. Some 
of the handbooks are used as a basic reference in orientation 
courses for first year students. Handbooks are made in a vari¬ 
ety of sizes, from pocket size to the 8)4" x 11" size convenient 
for student notebooks. The handbooks may be mimeographed, 
lithographed, or printed. They are usually issued annually 
although in some schools a supplement is issued annually and 
the complete book revised every three to five years. 

17 Education for All American Youth, Educational Policies Commission, 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1944), pp. ix, 421. 
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Although some handbooks are written by the school princi¬ 
pal or by faculty members, it is generally considered more 
desirable that it be written by students under the direction 
of a faculty member and the principal. The style of writing is 
likely to be more easily understood and appreciated by stu¬ 
dents when it is written by them. Faculty persons check to 
see that important items of information are included. Pictures, 
cartoons, and other graphic materials can make the handbook 
more attractive. Since the handbook is considered a part of 
the guidance program of the school, copies should be made 
available to all students without cost. 

Programs for various school performances constitute another 
type of student publication. Such programs include those for 
athletic contests, music and speech presentations, assemblies, 
commencement, PTA meetings, and so on. Few schools have 
utilized the potential values in these publications. In addition 
to listing the essential items of the program, opportunities are 
provided to write something of interest about the activity. The 
values to students and adults in terms of increased understand¬ 
ing of the background and purpose of different activities should 
be obvious. Such vitalized program copies may also be a very 
significant phase of the public relations program. School sys¬ 
tems with their own print shops are fortunate since more flexi¬ 
bility and economy of production may thus be possible. The 
art and English departments may assist the particular depart¬ 
ment responsible for a given program publication. 

Publications finance. A basic problem relating to all student 
publications concerns methods of finance. The largest problem 
has usually been encountered in financing the yearbook. Sub¬ 
scription charges and paid advertisements are two sources of 
income commonly used. Publication staffs also resort to many 
other devices, including selling candy, operating concessions 
at games, assessing special fees to seniors and organizations 
for placing pictures in yearbooks, and sponsoring entertain¬ 
ments, dances, and other miscellaneous activities. The de¬ 
sirability of most of these methods of securing revenue is 
questionable. Paid subscriptions mean that certain students 
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are prevented from receiving the advantages of the publica¬ 
tion. If a school project is educationally desirable, partici¬ 
pation should be equally available to all persons. 

Solicitation of commercial advertising is only defensible if 
the advertisers may expect to receive benefits comparable to 
those they secure from advertising in non-school media. On 
that basis, probably three publications are justified in seeking 
financial support through paid advertisements: the school 
newspaper, the school magazine, and some programs of public 
performances. Merchants rightfully regard an advertisement 
in a school yearbook as a donation rather than an advertise¬ 
ment. 

Regarding other methods of securing financial support, it 
does not seem advisable that students engage in all sorts of 
money-making schemes unrelated to the activity in which they 
are engaged. The inevitable conclusion, as stated in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, is that if an activity is educationally desirable, 
and it seems that student publications are, there must be finan¬ 
cial support from tax funds as is the case with other aspects 
of the educational program. 

Social and Recreational Activities 


Parties, dances, teas, noon-time activities and the like, form 
a very important part of the program of a modem secondary 
school. Teaching opportunities in these experiences are sig¬ 
nificant. Students need assistance in learning how to plan and 
organize social activities, how to conduct themselves at such 
activities, and how to judge results so that future impiove- 
ments may be made. Possibilities of adult cany-over are no¬ 
where greater than in connection with school social activities 

if they are properly managed. 

Most schools find it advisable to have a student-faculty social 

committee to adopt policies with respect to social activities, 
make a schedule of events, secure a well-balanced program, 
assist organizations in planning events, suggest training pro¬ 
grams in homerooms and classes, and evaluate the program. 
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Such a committee should be one of the functions of the student 
council. At least one faculty member should be given time to 
serve as executive officer of the committee. 

Parties and dances. These events vary from simple parties 
in the lower junior high school grades to formal dances, such 
as the prom, in the upper grades of the senior high school. 
One of the problems facing those planning social events is to 
provide a sufficiently varied type of program that will interest 
all students. Something should be going on during the entire 
evening from the time the first students arrive until the time 
the party or dance must close. Games and other entertainment 
should be provided for those who do not dance. Much may be 
done prior to a party or dance to teach students the games and 
dances that will be a part of the event. When it was discov¬ 
ered, for example, in the Port Washington, New York, High 
School that only a minority of students were coming to dances 
(a minority consisting largely of students who had attended 
a dancing school), a program of compulsory square dancing 
was introduced in co-educational gym classes. Much improve¬ 
ment in attendance and enjoyment at school parties was an 
immediate result. 18 In advance of social events schools also 
teach students to play card games and engage in party ac¬ 
tivities. 

School policies relating to parties and dances need to be 
carefully determined in advance. Standards for invitations, 
dress, decorations, chaperones, pay of orchestras, opening and 
closing hours, and cleaning the rooms after the party are a 
few of the details that need to be carefully considered for each 
event in line with general policies developed by the social 
committee. General emphasis should be on simplicity, econ¬ 
omy, and good taste so that a school may be able to offer a 

more comprehensive program of activities in an educationally 
sound manner. 

Teas and luncheons also provide opportunities for teaching 
students desirable social activities. Schools are being equipped 

•"Lconore May Foehrcnbach, “Ice-breaker: Compulsory Square Dancing ” 
1 he Clearing House, 22 (January, 1948), pp. 357-358. 
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with social rooms, at times called social laboratories, where 
students may entertain each other and adults. Frequently these 
rooms are a part of the home economics classroom area. Stu¬ 
dents plan and conduct teas and special luncehons for parents, 
PTA, or other student and adult organizations. 

Students in many communities have cooperated with adults 
in establishing hang-outs as a part of providing community 
recreational opportuities for youth. A room in a YMCA, a 
vacant house, a store building, a school, or in some other avail¬ 
able place is equipped with snack bars, coke machines, juke 
boxes, and card tables. Students are admitted free when iden¬ 
tification cards are shown. The students in the Lenzinger High 
School, Hawthorne, California, have a $35,000 “Club Gunga 
Din,” constructed largely by student labor after school hours 
and on Saturdays. A total of 1,300 memberships have been 
sold at one dollar per year. 19 Although students in most schools 
engage in less ambitious undertakings, the planning and man¬ 
agement of a student hang-out or youth center provides a 
wholesome learning experience. 

Noon hour activities. In many schools large numbers of 
students remain at school during the lunch period. Problems 
of a disciplinary nature sometimes arise. One alternative is to 
schedule such a short lunch period that little free time is avail¬ 
able between classes. What seems to be a more defensible edu¬ 
cational procedure is to provide a longer lunch period with a 
program of organized activities. The literature is replete with 
examples of noon-time activities. Community singing, movies, 
dancing, intramural sports, club meetings, hobby groups, 
speech activities, conversational areas, and free reading in the 
library are a few of the activities most frequently provided. 
Whatever activities are provided, there should be careful man¬ 
agement so that participation is an educative experience. 

Speech 

Dramatics, debating, discussion groups, radio presentations, 

><• Inez Macaulay, “Club Cunga Din,” National Education Association Journal, 
36 (March, 1947), pp. 212-213. 
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and speech contests are types of speech activities often found 
in secondary schools. Some of these activities have been cur- 
ricularized and students receive credit toward graduation for 
participating in them. However, as is the case with music 
activities, even when these activities are curricularized, many 
of the rehearsals and performances are outside the regular 
school day and become in effect extracurricular in nature. 

School play. Everyone likes to act. Opportunities on a broad 
scale should be provided for students who wish to participate 
in dramatics. Although it may be desirable to have a carefully 
selected group in an advanced dramatics club or class, oppor¬ 
tunities should also be provided for those who wish to learn. 
Short plays for assemblies, activity meetings, noon-time enter¬ 
tainment, and for PTA and other community meetings should 
be a part of the program as well as the more formal class plays 
and other evening presentations. Students should rotate in 
different phases of dramatics, including acting, ticket sales and 
business, properties, lighting, costuming, and make-up, so that 
all have experiences in a wide variety of the tasks essential in 
play production. Secondary school students should not become 
specialists in only one phase of the program. Such experiences 
are especially important if the carry-over possibilities of dra¬ 
matics into adult life are to be realized to the fullest extent. 20 

Formalized debating is no longer as important an activity 
as it used to be, but most large schools have interscholastic 
teams. A desirable emphasis is that which is focusing attention 
more upon extemporaneous speaking, panel discussions, sym¬ 
posia, and the like. The Junior Town Meeting idea has gained 
acceptance in many places. Such efforts are designed to en¬ 
courage large numbers of students to participate in the dis¬ 
cussion of controversial issues, an essential phase of citizenship 
in a democracy. Formalized debating is satisfactorv as one 
aspect of this total program, but the school which limits activity 

to that provided by interscholastic debate teams is sponsoring 
an unnecessarily limited program. 
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Radio and television. Radio, and in many areas television, 
now provides a stimulating medium for speech activities. Many 
schools now operate their own FM or AM radio stations or 
occupy a regularly scheduled period on local commercial sta¬ 
tions. Many kinds of programs are provided, some that are 
purely entertaining and of interest primarily to youth audi¬ 
ences, and others of a more serious nature designed for adult 
listeners. All types have a place in a broad program. 

Speech contests of several kinds are also found in schools. 

The practice of students’ memorizing an oration, humorous 
selection, or dramatic reading, then receiving training from a 
speech teacher, and competing in contests is disappearing. 
What appears to be a more desirable experience is one in which 
students learn to think for themselves. Some speech contests 
combine a prepared speech with an extemporaneous one. Con¬ 
tests entirely of the extemporaneous type are held in which 
students draw subjects for speeches immediately before the 
contest. Usually the general nature of the subjects is chosen in 
advance. Other speech contests may involve verse speaking 
choirs and one-act play groups. Some contests are sponsored 
by a college or university with local, district, and state elimi¬ 
nation contests. The principles of management for such affairs 
were discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Student talent shows. These performances constitute an¬ 
other phase of speech activities. Music is usually included in 
these events. An example of such an activity is the annual 
Follies in the Lincoln High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
where literally hundreds of students participate in planning, 
creating, designing, criticizing, presenting, and evaluating a 
performance that culminates and summarizes the activity pro¬ 
gram of the school for the year.' 1 Similar productions are found 
in many schools. Students enjoy these events very much. 

Some schools provide listings of student talent in what 
amounts to a casting office. Speakers’ Bureaus have also been 
established. Adult groups recognize the effectiveness of young 
speakers on many topics. The speakers themselves gain valu- 

21 Irene L. Edwards and Marselette Huttenhow, "Our High School Follies, 
School Activities, 20 (September, 1948), pp. 14-16. 
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able experience through appearances before community 
groups. Such an activity illustrates the importance of service 
to school and community as one purpose of the program. 

Special emphasis should be given, especially in connection 
with speech activities, to providing opportunities for the less 
talented to participate. Relatively few students are blessed 
with “golden tongues,” yet all engage in communication. All 
must learn to discuss the issues of the day. This requires much 
emphasis on training for participation in group discussions in 
organization meetings both inside and outside the school. Al¬ 
though primary responsibility for such training should be 
assumed by the English or speech classes of the school, oppor¬ 
tunities should also be provided in the extracurricular speech 
program. Beginning groups in dramatics, discussion, extem¬ 
poraneous speaking, and radio would provide such oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Student Participation in Management 


One of the significant developments in American secondary 
schools has been student participation in management. As 
schools were changed from authoritarian to democratic orien¬ 
tation, it was only natural that the opinions of students should 
be systematically sought and responsibilities for certain activi¬ 
ties delegated to them. The purposes of student participation 
as given by those responsible for its encouragement include 
almost all aspects of the purposes of education. Brogue and 
Jacobson, in a study of 361 widely scattered student councils, 
found the purpose most frequently mentioned was to allow 
pupils to participate in or manage extracurricular affairs. 22 
Other purposes were: to develop student responsibility, initia¬ 
tive, and leadership, promote student-faculty relations, furnish 
citizenship training, promote general welfare, aid in the inter¬ 
nal administration of the school, provide for pupil expression, 
and furnish a working model of government. 


No' 89' e ?\iHonnl 8, A and r aul B f t Coh T- StU<lent Council Handbook, Bulletin 
o. »y. National Association of Secondary-School PrinciniU nf \i »• 1 

Education Association, March, 1940. pp. 19-29 P ° f thc Nat,onal 
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Many types of organizations have been devised to achieve 
these purposes of student participation in management. The 
simplest form is a student committee appointed or elected to 
perform a single function with the understanding that the life 
of the group is limited to the time required to complete the 
assigned task. Such a simple organization has often been the 
first step in the development of a more systematic or highly 
organized plan of student participation. 

In some schools, on the other hand, student government is 
relatively complex. One form, based on city government plans, 
includes mayor, aldermen, elected and appointed officials, and 
ward and precinct organizations. In other schools the organi¬ 
zation is modeled after the state or national government with 
senate and house of representatives, supreme court, an an exec¬ 
utive. Distinctions are sometimes made on the federal basis 
of rights assigned to the state and national levels. 23 The im¬ 
portant consideration is not necessarily the form of organiza¬ 
tion but rather that the organization be effective in meeting 
the needs in a given school situation. Carefully conceived 
purposes in the local setting should govern the type of organi¬ 
zation to be developed. 

The goal of any system of student participation in manage¬ 
ment should be that every student in school feels that he has 
an appropriate voice in the development of policies that are 
recommended for adoption by the faculty, administration, and 
board of education of the school. Students must learn, of 
course, that many voices and considerations other than their 
own go into the development of policies; that is a fundamental 
learning in functional democracy. However, students must 
have a feeling that their opinions are considered, and that each 
student has a share in the determination of student body opin¬ 
ions. A student council violates these principles if it serves as 
a rubber stamp for the faculty and administration, as a con- 


For a more complete description of different types of strident council or¬ 
ganization as well as activities, see Student Council Handbook, (Washington. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1945), and also the annual Student Council Bulletins of the san 


organization. 
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venient way to get certain undesirable tasks done around the 
school, or is organized in such a complex manner that only the 
voices of a small, central group really seem to count. 

It is interesting to walk in the corridor of a strange school 
and ask students picked at random such questions as who their 
student council representatives are, what policies are now 
being discussed, what groups to which they belong are dis¬ 
cussing these policies, and how will the student council decide 
what the opinions of the student body are. The implications 
of these questions are obvious. All too frequently, the results 
of such an inquiry reveal ineffectiveness in the organizational 
structure of student participation or in the manner it functions. 

Policy making. There should be concern whether or not 
students actually are participating in policy making. An inter¬ 
esting and often revealing study may be made to show the 
extent of student involvement. An analysis is made of decisions 
implying policy making in the school over, for example, a five- 
year period. A chart is made for each year with a classification 
of decisions on one side of the chart and the names of persons 
or groups making decisions or creating policy on the other. 
Such concerns as grades, report cards, social events, curriculum 
content, and the like, would be listed on the vertical side of 
the chart. The horizontal side would list students, teachers, 
administrators, and other groups that make policy decisions. 
Appropriate files are then examined to see what decisions have 
been made. Such files include minutes of faculty meetings, 
minutes of student council meetings, letters and "bulletins °of 
the administration, board of education minutes, and so on. 
Check marks are placed in the appropriate squares on the chart 
to show the nature of the decision and who made it. On the 
chart for each year, totals may be drawn to show how many 
decisions were made by each of the groups and what kinds 
of decisions they were. It will be apparent who or what 
group makes most of the decisions creating new or changed 
policies. By making charts covering a number of years it is 
possible to observe trends. Do students actually participate 
m the management of the school? 
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Student courts. Questions are sometimes raised concerning 
the extent to which students should discipline each other. Some 
schools have developed comparatively elaborate student 
courts. An effort is made to duplicate many aspects of adult 
law enforcement with arrests, trials by jury, and fines and pen¬ 
alties. Other schools have designed “cafeteria courts” where 
students are assumed to be guilty and graded penalties are 
given out automatically, with students having a right of appeal 
to a faculty sponsor. Hall monitors enforce legislation adopted 
by the student council. Penalties include work about the 
school, detention room time, and even minor monetary assess¬ 
ments. Some of these court systems apparently work well; 
others have largely failed and been discontinued. 

Doubtless many local factors are influential in determining 
the extent to which students should participate in the manage¬ 
ment of school discipline. In general, it does not appear wise 
to permit a large degree of student control over disciplinary 
cases. Disciplinary problems are symptomatic of adjustment 
difficulties, either on the part of individuals or groups, and 
should receive the careful attention of trained guidance work¬ 
ers. Even if a student cafeteria court is developed, the rela¬ 
tionships between the court and the guidance functionaries 
of the school should be very close and direct. 

Tours 

Three examples may serve to illustrate this phase of extra¬ 
curricular activity. Twenty-two students of Spanish from the 
Hinsdale, Illinois, High School recently traveled by train and 
air to Mexico during a spring vacation. Accompanied by their 
instructor and one chaperone, the students spoke Spanish and 
joined a group of Mexican students in touring the country. 

Seniors of the Elgin, Texas, High School took a 22-day tour 
of 17 states and Washington, D. C. Traveling in a school bus 
and carrying bedding and cots, they slept many nights in high 
school gymnasimums. They received assistance from student 

- 4 Naidene Goy, "Students of Spanish Spend Spring Vacation in Mexico, 
School Activities, 20 (September, 1948), p. 31. 
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groups along the way.- 5 A hosteling tour was taken by students 
from the Newtown High School, New York City, to Canada 
during the first two weeks in July. Part of the trip was made 
by boat and train.-' 1 

r 

Tour costs. Of course, this list of examples might be ex¬ 
tended. These tours are largely extracurricular in nature 
although there are certain obvious relationships to regular 
school subjects. Usually efforts are made to conduct the tours 
so that the expenses to individual students are kept low. The 
trips planned are ones which students might not normally take. 
That there are educational opportunities as well as recreational 
advantages is obvious. 

Policies vary with respect to how the tours are financed. 
Sometimes a senior class uses funds accumulated through 
social events, sales of magazine subscriptions, school play re¬ 
ceipts, and so forth, partially or completely to offset the 
charges. The same might be true of a club or other group. 
Sometimes a sponsor merely makes the arrangements and those 
students go who can afford the tours. Those in charge must 
always weigh the potential gains of a tour against the costs 

y time, energy, and money. Doubtless 
some trips constitute too ambitious an undertaking. 


Out-of-School Experiences 


There are many types of out-of-school experiences. Some of 
these may be termed work experiences. Others are associated 
with social service in a settlement or neighborhood house. Re¬ 
ligious groups provide athletic, club, social, and educational 
activities. Organizations such as the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and others, sponsor active programs. 
Service Clubs and women’s clubs also sponsor activities for 
young people. There are music, art, dancing, and speech les¬ 
sons and clubs. Many communities have youth social clubs of 


, “ L r “ Seein S *e United States fron 

Activities, 18 (March, 1947), pp. 205-206 
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one type or another, sometimes associated with a Country 
Club, or other adult group. National groups also have youth 
programs. It is difficult to give an exhaustive list of the many 
types of out-of-school activities. Students spend considerable 
time and energy in participating in such programs. 

Relationship to extracurricular activities. Possibly these out- 
of-school phases of student life have no place in a chapter 
devoted to extracurricular activities. These experiences are 
significant, however, in the growth and development of sec¬ 
ondary school youth; they are usually not related to any of the 
regular subjects of the school. Moreover, the out-of-school 
experiences bear a definite relationship to extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities insofar as counseling is concenied. A student whose 
participation in school extracurricular activities is very limited 
may be receiving comparable training as a result of out-of¬ 
school experiences. On the other hand, those whose out-of¬ 
school experiences are rich and plentiful should perhaps have 
a lighter school load in both curricular and extracurricular 
activities. 

School workers should take the point of view that the out-of- 
school experiences of youth are significant. Records of work 
experience should be kept. Contacts should be made with 
employers and supervisors to ascertain how an individual is 
progressing. Records of participation in various types of pro¬ 
grams of out-of-school organizations should also be maintained 
and information gathered regarding the quality of participa¬ 
tion. Bulletins describing out-of-school opportunities should 
be prepared. Plans should be made with students at all times, 
and especially prior to vacation periods, regarding utilization 
of these opportunities. Periodic stock taking should also be a 
phase of the program. The practices followed in the Wells 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, with respect to out-of-school 
experiences are worth noting. The program in that schoo has 
included all of the suggestions listed. The results have been 
very gratifying. 27 Certainly those in charge of planning educa- 

-7 p au l RTPicrce, Developing A High School Curriculum, (New York: Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1942), pp. 199-201, 350-359. 
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tional programs for youth must not ignore out-of-school experi¬ 
ences of students. 


Study and Discussion 


1 . 

2 . 




5. 

6 . 

7. 


Tabulate for any given school the assembly programs held 
during any one year. How might the assembly programs have 
been improved? 

There are many interesting topics in connection with athletics 
which might he discussed by a panel. Among these topics are. 

A. Does emphasis on interscholastic athletics detract or aid the 
development of an adequate intramural athletic program? 

B. Should girls participate interscholastic athletics? 

C. Should junior high school boys participate in interscholastic 
athletics? 


D. What should be the maximum number of games in different 
sports? 

E. How large should be the seating capacity of a gymnasium in 
a given size school? 

F. What awards should be given outstanding performers in 
interscholastic athletics? 

G. How much time should a coach spend in coaching a varsity 
team in a given sport during a season? 

High school fraternities and sororities are generally regarded 
by educators and others as undesirable; in many states they are 
forbidden by law. What are the best methods of preventing the 
development of fraternities and sororities in high schools and 
what appropriate substitutes should be developed? 

Many schools still provide for the traditional commencement 
with a guest speaker. What arguments and proposals would you 
use in helping members of the senior class, their parents, the 
faculty, and members of the community decide that a new-type 

commencement, such as is described in this chapter, would be 
more desirable? 


What are the principal arguments for and against non-athletic 
interscholastic contests? Should all of these contests be abolished 
as advocated by some educators? 

Is the provision of an honor society, along with special awards 

for scholastic achievement, a necessary motivation for superior 

study, or should all such organizations and awards be abolished? 

The school yearbook is considered by many principals and 

teachers a controversial extracurricular activity. Is it possible 

o develop a yearbook without encountering some of the objeo- 
tions frequently mentioned? J 
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8. Collect several student handbooks from different schools. Com¬ 
pare and analyze their content. How may student handbooks 
be improved in order to serve desirable functions? 

9. Some writers advocate the abolition of all formal dances in 
high school because of the cost to students involved. Be pre¬ 
pared to defend your point of view on this question. 

10. What, if any, should be the relationships between the student 
government in the school and the board of education? 

11. A very interesting and worthwhile project for members of the 
class or a faculty group is to analyze participation in policy 
making as described in this chapter. Is policy making actually 
shared? Who makes most of the policies? 

12. To what extent should schools assume responsibility for the out- 
of-school experiences of their students? 
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The Pupil Personnel Program 


Franklin R. Zeran 


“The aim of all education is to help men and women to live 
fuller and happier lives in adjustment with their changing en¬ 
vironment, to develop the best elements in their own culture, 
and to achieve the social and economic progress which will en¬ 
able them to take their place in the modem world and to live 
together in peace.” 1 Hence, if the end result of education is 
well adjusted individuals — economic, social, emotional, and 
civic — then it is the right of all individuals within a democratic 
society to be provided with those services as they go through 
school which will best assist them in attaining these ends. These 
pupil-personnel services should assist each individual in know¬ 
ing and using those facts about himself and the world so that 
he may live and make a living to the best advantage to himself 
and society. 

Pupil-personnel Service Defined 

The keystone of the school program is guidance — personal 
assistance to individual boys and girls in making their plans and 
decisions about careers, education, employment, and all sorts 

i UNESCO, Fundamental Education - description and programme (Paris: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organizabon, Publication 

No. 363, 1949), p. 9. 
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of personal problems. 2 The terms guidance and pupil-personnel 
services are used interchangeably. 

Guidance is not a mechanical process whereby counselors 
and teachers sort out boys and girls as a grading machine sorts 
apples — this one to stay on the farm, that one to work in an 
airplane factory, this one to be a teacher, that one to run the 
local garage. Guidance is rather the high art of helping boys 
and girls to plan their own actions wisely, in the full light of all 
the facts they can muster about themselves and about the world 
in which they will work and live. 

Warters 3 indicates that pupil-personnel service has for its 
primary objective the optimum personal development of the 
individual. In order to aid him in attaining this objective, the 
personnel worker must help him to understand himself and his 
problems, to make good use of his personal and environmental 
resources, and to choose and plan wisely in order that he may 
deal successfully with his problems and make satisfactory ad¬ 
justments. 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education defines guidance as “the process of 
acquainting the individual with various ways in which he may 
discover, and use, his natural endowment, in addition to special 
training available from any source, so that he may live, and 
make a living, to the best advantage of himself and society.” 4 

Myers 5 believes that “pupil-personnel work consists of those 
activities of a school or school system whose controlling purpose 
is to bring each pupil of the community into the educational 
environment of the schools in such condition and under such 
circumstances as will enable him to obtain the maximum of the 
desired development from his environment.” 


- Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Wash- 
mgton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 39-40 

H ll J n ne ^ arterS ’ H i U SC !'°° 1 Personnel Work Today (New York: McCraw- 
Hul Book Company, Inc., 19-16). 

4 Layton Hawkins, Harry Jager, Giles Ruch, Occupational Information and 
Cmdance (Washington D; C.: United States Office of Education), Vocational 
1939'p" " N °‘ 2(M * Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 1, 

York^VfrP o' N mi r n Pr !™ ples and Techniques of Vocational Guidance (New 
York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941), p. 56-57. 
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Regardless of definitions, the pupil-personnel program must 
be predicated upon the needs of the individuals who are to be 
served. This means the pupil-personnel program can never 
be imposed upon a school or school system, can never become 
static, and must be continuous. Neither size nor location of 
schools may be used as reasons to rule out an organized pro¬ 
gram of pupil-personnel sendees, especially when they are 
needed to “learn Mary so that we may teach her.” If we believe 
in individual differences and that we teach individuals and not 
subject matter, then we must use the tools provided by the 
pupil-personnel services to gain this end. 

Development of the Guidance Movement 

Plato in The Republic indicates that the personnel services 
in his time were limited to the vocational aspects even though 
the general principle of individual differences was recognized. 

Well, when is a man likely to succeed best? When he divides his 
exertions among many trades, or when he devotes himself exclusively 
to one? When he devotes himself to one. No two persons are born 
alike but each differs from the other in individual endowments, one 
being suited for one thing and another for another, and all things 
vv'ill be provided in superior quality and quantities and with greatest 
ease when each man works at a single occupation and in accordance 
with his natural gifts. 0 

Richards, in 1881, published a book entitled “Vocophy” in 
which he attempted to establish a system to enable a person to 
find the most fitting pursuit in which he could reap the greatest 
success that is possible for him individually to attain. 

The Twentieth Century 

Compartmentalization of the individual, 1908-1938. The 
period 1908-1938 may well be though of as a period of chaos 
in the pupil-personnel movement. There was no unification of 
concepts and as a result the term “guidance” meant practically 
anything and everything. People talked about vocational edu¬ 
cational, moral, recreational, social, ethical, and even divine 

ii Arthur F. Payne. Organization of Vocational Guidance (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1925), pp. 8-10. 
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guidance. Little wonder that school administrators became so 
confused that they scurried for cover when approached to 'put 
in a guidance expert.” 

However, the vocational guidance movement does have a 
clearly defined history; Frank Parsons can be thought of as 
the “father” of the movement. In his one and only report on 
May 1, 1908, which he made as Director of the Vocation 
Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts, he used the term “vocational 
guidance"; this is the first known recorded use of the term. 
He also recommended that work similar to that which he was 
doing in Boston should become a part of the public school 
system in every community. This movement took on national 
proportions when in 1910 a national conference dealing speci¬ 
fically with vocational guidance was held in Boston. In 1913 
at the third national conference in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association was organized 
and it is still the main organization for school guidance workers. 
Acceptance by school systems, however, was a slow process 
until the late 1930’s. 

The term “moral guidance” came into being in 1912 when 
Jesse Davis gave a paper on “Vocational and Moral Guidance 
through English Composition.” Credit for setting up the dis¬ 
tinction between vocational guidance and educational guidance 
seems to belong to Truman Kelly, whose doctor’s dissertation 
on Educational Guidance was published in 1914. Since then, 
in rapid succession have come such identifying adjectives to 
the word “guidance” as civic, social, health, leadership, re¬ 
ligious, recreational, and ethical. There was, however, no 
general agreement on what constituted a total program of 
pupil-personnel services which recognized the “whole child.” 

A unified concept , 1938 to the present time. In October, 
1938, Commissioner Studebaker of the United States Office of 
Education issued the now famous Circular Letter 2107. This 
Circular Letter, addressed to Chief State School Officers, State 
Executive Officers, and Directors of Vocational Education, had 
as its subject the inauguration of a program of Occupational 
Information and Guidance in the United States Office of Edu- 
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cation. The Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
was incorporated in the Division of Vocational Education in 
the United States Office of Education. The use of federal 
teacher training funds was approved for developing similar 
services at the state level in each of the states. As soon as a 
state made the necessary changes in its plans it could use federal 
funds to employ a State Supervisor of Occupational Informa¬ 
tion and Guidance. 

Now, for the first time, there was a central organization which 
was in a position to develop a unified concept of personnel 
services with the “whole child” as the focal point. Here was 
an organization which was strategically located at the national 
and state levels to exert the leadership which was badly needed. 

Keeping in mind the “whole child” there has emerged since 
1938 a group of services which have been deemed essential in 
a pupil-personnel program which will meet the needs of the 
“whole child.” These services are: 

1. The analysis of the individual 

2. Information 

a. Occupational 

b. Educational 

c. Referral 

3. Counseling 

4. Placement 

5. Follow-up of the school-leaver 

Realizing that all students come to school with certain abilities, 
aptitudes, limitations, attitudes, and interests, and having as 
the end goal of education well-adjusted individuals, it behooves 
all schools to utilize these pupil-personnel services to gain this 
end. The five areas of services mentioned above will assist in 
making available to the community and the pupils a program 
of services that will identify and develop the optimum man. 
The Five Areas of a Program of Pupil-Personnel Services 

1. Analysis of the individual Ruch and Segel 7 indicate that 

7 Giles Ruch, and David Segel, Minimum Essentials of the Individual In¬ 
ventor,,, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202, Occupational Infonnation and 
Guidance Series No. 2 (Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 
1940), p. v. 
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no matter how broadly or how narrowly the function of pupil- 
personnel work is conceived, there is general agreement that 
the analysis of the individual is basic to his general educational, 
social, emotional, and occupational adjustment. Pupil-personnel 
service, therefore, tends to be effective to the degree that one 
can draw up for each individual a balance sheet upon which 
can be recorded in objective terms the strengths, and weak¬ 
nesses, the peaks and valleys, of his physical, mental, and social 
capacities, whether these be matters of his inheritance or 
matters of his experiences, knowledges, and skills. It should be 
possible from these data to “strike a trial balance” for the in¬ 
dividual at any time. 

Such a balance sheet is called by various names — the cumula¬ 
tive record, the personal inventory, and the individual inven¬ 
tory. 7 " Regardless of what it is called it must be a growing, con¬ 
tinuous, permanent record which follows the individual from 
school entrance, throughout his school career, and ultimately 
on to his employer. This is essential because if we are to 
understand this student as an individual it is necessary to have 
a record of his development over a period of years. Without this 
record of his development along educational, mental, physical, 
social, recreational, and occupational lines one cannot truly 
know him. The record is essentially an array of those facts 
about the student which distinguish him as an individual. We 
might well call this record a cumulative individual inventory. 

To be of value this record must be cumulative, as complete 
as possible, and based on facts and not opinions. To nullify 
the value of this record one needs only to be sporadic in enter¬ 
ing data or to put in opinions. A record form itself does not 
guarantee that it will have only the truth recorded, that any¬ 
thing will be entered upon it, or that it will be used. 

Since there is always a danger of including so many items in 
the inventory that significant basic facts will be lost, one needs 
to decide whether an item is essential. A good way to do is to 
scrutinize each item in the light of the contribution it will make 
toward the diagnosis of the pupils aptitudes, abilities, limita- 

7 * See Michigan Cumulative Record Folder in Appendix. 
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tions, interests, and attitudes. The information believed to be 
of value for pupil-personnel purposes and which should be 
recorded systematically on the cumulative individual inventory 
includes the following: 

Family and cultural background. Facts most commonly called for 
about the family and cultural background include occupations of 
father and mother, numbers of brothers and sisters, nationality or 
race of parents, education of father and mother, number and relation¬ 
ships of other adults living in the household, marital status of parents, 
home surroundings, home atmosphere, neighborhood conditions, 
amusements, and use of leisure time. 

Physical and medical history. Physical, medical, and dental ex¬ 
aminations should be made annually and the results made a part of 
the personal inventory. Measurements of height, weight, and records 
of infections and contagious diseases'should be recorded. Other 
recordings should be made of items such as eyesight, hearing, color 
blindness, heart conditions, hernias, respiratory weaknesses, and 
absences from school. 

Marks in school subjects. Marks in school subjects are important 
elements in pupil-personnel work. Because school marks are many 
times more than a simple rating of achievement but include items 
related to personality factors, they contain elements related to 
success not always measured by tests. However, a succession of low 
marks in a single subject indicates that the individual has not been 
an achiever. The predictive value of an item is increased when data 
on that item are gathered over a period of years. Further evidences, 
of course, are necessary to indicate the reasons. 

Test scores. The use of tests has many times been over-rated. This 
is because some people are prone to forget that the only real value 
derived from testing is not in how many tests are given but in the 
proper interpretation of the test results. Tests of scholastic aptitude, 
achievement, or specific aptitudes, as well as interest and personality 
inventories are all useful when the results are properly interpreted. 

Uses to which tests may be put include: 

a) Analysis and appraisal of the individual as he is, in order to 
present a profile of his abilities and limitations. 

b) Prediction of the probable development and success to be 
attained by the individual in certain specific fields. 

c) Measurement of growth in given subjects and training. 

d) Planning an educational program. 

e) Making occupational choices. 

In any event, it will be well to realize that the more one knows about 
an individual, the more supplementary test results become; the less 
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one knows about an individual, the more important tests results be¬ 
come. Furthermore, a score on a single test is not used as an 
adequate basis for counseling. Other data and additional test results 
should be obtained whenever possible; hence the value of the rest 
of the individual inventory. 8 

Extracurricular activities. The number and type of extracurricular 
activities of a pupil many times reflects both his interests and 
abilities. Many times one is able to identify the leaders and the 
followers as well as those who are just “joiners.” Hobbies often give 
clues to “bents” in a given area. 

Special talents. All evidences of special abilities and limitations 
as they are revealed by the educational profile, hobbies, work- 
experiences, interests, and actual performance attested to by the 
anecdotal method should be noted. 

In the analysis of the individual it is important to recognize 
that records are an aid to, but not a substitute for, a personal 
knowledge and understanding of the pupil by the teacher. 
Where the records are kept is of less significance than their 
availability for use by the teacher and pupil-personnel workers. 
Finally, the gathering of all these data is useless unless they 
are used intelligently for the benefit of the pupil in arriving at 
a solution to his problem. 

2. Informational services. In a democracy it is the right of 
each individual to have the opportunity to earn a living in the 
area for which he is best fitted. Thus, again, it is necessary 
to know the individual as an individual — each with problems 
and needs peculiar to himself. At the same time an intimate 
knowledge is also needed of the world of work. With 40,023 
defined titles of jobs 0 (22,028 defined jobs which are known 
by an additional 17,995 titles) now identified and listed, con¬ 
fusion can easily exist in the minds of the individual in trying 
to identify the job area for which he is best fitted. 

a. Occupational and educational information. There are 
various techniques in practice to assist the individual in ac- 
quainting himself with the ways to make a living. 


On u i ran , k !! n -r Zeran ' an t n ale , n Jones> “ The Administrative Responsibility for 
?":^ e ; Job T ( ra c imng ° f ^-Personnel Workers,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. October, 1947. Bulletin No. 148 
PP* lU-il. 

^ OicUonary of Occupational Titles, Definitions of Titles (2nd Ed.), Vol I 
(Washington, DC.: Government Printing Office, 1949), p. xi. 
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Courses in occupations. The name of the course varies: 
Occupations, Self-Appraisal and Careers, and Human En¬ 
gineering. Usually the courses are required at a given 
grade level; at other times they are on an elective basis. 
In these courses, units are usually offered on understanding 
the school, understanding yourself, understanding occupa¬ 
tions, understanding labor laws, understanding how to 
get and hold a job, and selecting an occupation for which 
you are best fitted. Various techniques include murals 
and displays of local industry, the making of recordings 
on various industries including a brief history of the com¬ 
pany as well as its production methods and kinds of jobs 
available, and setting up a miniature corporation. 

As a unit of regular classroom work. When occupational 
information is given as a unit within a course it is usually 
given in connection with a course in the social studies. 
However, every teacher is in a strategic position to enrich 
her course offering through instituting a unit on “occupa¬ 
tions for which (English, mathematics, chemistry, or what¬ 
ever this subject happens to be) is essential or desirable.” 
Follow this with each individual selecting and reporting 
in class on one of the occupations. This is one way of 
motivation that has proven very helpful. 

Visual aids. Visual aids include films, film-strips, posters, 
and displays such as are found in many libraries. When 
films and film-strips are used it is essential that pre-teach¬ 
ing take place so that the individuals are not seeing these 
projections only as part of a “show.” 

Community occupational survey. The school has an 
obligation to meet the needs of the community that sup¬ 
ports it. It is only through a careful study of the com¬ 
munity that one can ascertain the occupational levels of 
the community as well as the socio-economic life of its 
people. Community occupational surveys will provide 
pertinent data relative to the occupational distributions of 
those who have entered employment, the number em¬ 
ployed, the approximate beginning salaries of workers, 
types of training pursued or needed, job satisfaction by 
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the worker, and employer satisfaction. An excellent com¬ 
munity occupational survey was conducted in Laramie, 
Wyoming, in order to reveal these types of information. 
Other cities that have conducted similar surveys are Los 
Angeles, California; Portland, Oregon; Davenport, Iowa; 
and Hillsboro, Oregon. 

Since a large proportion of the school-leavers remain 
within the local labor market area, it is incumbent upon 
the school to adjust its curriculum to meet the needs of 
the community. The actual survey can be carried out by 
members of the social science classes under the direction 
of the teacher. The data derived will be of greater signifi¬ 
cance to those who remain within the community than 
will much of the generalized information studied about the 
world of work. 

Follow-up of the school-leaver. This technique, like the 
community occupational survey, has implications for the 
curriculum. Among other items ascertained will be those 
which indicate the number entering and pursuing higher 
education, the type and amount of supplementary train¬ 
ing needed to progress in the present position, or training 
needed to secure a job, how long the individual stays on 
the job, and whether the schools offerings are up-to-date. 
This survey can be made by class members of social 
science, commercial, or any other subject matter field. 
Excellent surveys of graduates and drop-outs have been 
made at St. Joseph and Dearborn, Michigan; Los Angeles, 
California; Elgin, Illinois; Rochester, New York; Balti¬ 
more, Maryland; and Albany and Corvallis, Oregon. 

Career day. An ever increasing number of schools are 
making use of the career day program. There are many 
variations, but the main consideration is to have people 
who are successfully performing the work at the moment 
give the pupils the most up-to-date information about the 
occupations in which they are interested. The pupil needs 
the contact with employers and employment conditions 
to enable him to select and train in his desired field. The 
employers, on the other hand, need to have an opportunity 
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to take part in the training of youth in order that better 
relations will exist when the pupil leaves school for a job 
in the community. With employment as well as tech¬ 
nological changes continually taking place, the school must 
constantly be aware of and profit by that knowledge. 
Furthermore, the school must see that this information 
reaches the pupils who are to profit by it. Schools having 
outstanding programs are Manitowoc, Wisconsin; New- 
berg, Oregon; Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon; 
and Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

College day. College days have been in vogue for a 
longer period of time than career days. College days, in 
many places, grew out of administrative necessity. The 
writer instituted a college day in order to keep 100 college 
representatives from using up part of almost every school 
day as each tried to talk to all seniors and juniors. In ex¬ 
change for having all come on one day, the college repre¬ 
sentatives were given information on each junior and 
senior relative to the institution he was interested in, his 
occupational choice, the percentile on his last scholastic 
aptitude test, his rank in class, whether he had algebra and 
plane geometiy, and his own estimate as to the per cent of 
the total college cost he would have to obtain through 
working. However, their objectives are more nearly like a 
career day on which only the professional or college trained 
occupations are discussed. Schools having well worked out 
programs are Appleton, Green Bay, and Manitowoc, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Plant visits. Plant visits or field trips can be made by 
groups or individuals. The groups can be composed of 
students having like interests (such as boys in Agricultural 
Education classes visiting a dairy or cheese factory), or 
of individuals with dissimilar interests (such as members 
of an English class visiting a newspaper plant or a depart¬ 
ment store). Many times individual pupils, because of the 
intense interest, make plant visits as a follow-up to a career 
day talk. Care must be exercised to prepare the group for 
what it will see; after the visit it is again essential to review 
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the trip. Questions of legal liability of the teacher should 
be ascertained before making the trip. Furthermore, some 
one from the establishment should be the leader during the 
visit. Unless the trip is adequately prepared, there is 
danger that the pupils will “not see the forest because of 
the trees.” Most schools in Michigan seem to utilize this 
practice to excellent advantage. 

Work experience program. Work experience means many 
things to many persons. For example Weber holds that: 

Work experience, then, is a term applied to one method of 
bringing reality into the program of the school. It is a means 
and method in the program of the school by which the learner 
actually produces useful goods or renders useful services 
through participation in socially desirable work activities in 
the community under real conditions. It can readily be seen 
that, conceived in this way, work experience offers many pos¬ 
sibilities; it is likely to be educative; it is first-hand experience; 
it involves work or services; it is concerned with socially de¬ 
sirable activity; it is exploratory; it is real . 10 

Usually, the work experience program operates at the 
junior or senior year in the secondary school because the 
age level of those eligible for the program is found in these 
classes. Normally one-half day is spent on the job and the 
other half in school where related training is offered. Pay 
at the prevailing wages and school credit are earned by the 
participant. The jobs, employers, and participants are 
selected by a supervisor who is a member of the school 
staff and the participants are supervised by him while they 
are at work. 


Equally important in selecting suitable participants is 
the selection of the right job. The job should present a 
continued need for mental application geared to the 
pupil’s ability to profit by it. Some jobs of this type include 
helpers in various trades such as electricity, auto repair, 
radio repair, printing, and building. For the girls, jobs in the 
commercial field, such as stenographers, typists, book¬ 
keepers, file clerks, office machine operators, and telephone 


A R£> A r^ er V Th , e Va,U ® ° f f Work E *Perience," Clifford Erickson (Ed.), 
p 355 TeXt ^ Gmdance Workers (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947), 
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operators present valid learning opportunities. For pupils 
who are specializing in food and home economics, certain 
jobs in restaurants, in the diet kitchens of hospitals, or 
even in private households offer practical training. No 
school is so small nor so isolated that some work-experience 
program cannot be worked out. Schools having outstand¬ 
ing programs are Albany, Oregon; Los Angeles, California; 
Rochester, New York; Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee; 
Butte, Montana; Des Moines, Iowa; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

b. Referral services. No school contains all of the services 
necessary to meet all the needs of all its pupils. In most cases 
this is true even of the communities which embrace these in¬ 
dividuals and their families. To meet the needs of all, all avail¬ 
able resources must be tapped and catalogued. 

John needs glasses so that he may benefit from the educational 
experiences which society is offering him. His parents are not “poor 
enough” to receive aid from welfare organizations nor well off 
enough to purchase the glasses without upsetting their budget. To 
buy the glasses and pay only $1.00 a week would unbalance their 
budget, but they will not take charity. To whom in the community 
can the teacher turn for assistance? Under what conditions can he 
get the glasses? When is the individual to be contacted? These and 
other questions need to be answered objectively. 

To whom does one turn for psychiatric assistance, aid to 
purchase clothing, and medical and dental assistance? Who 
will help in the case of pupils living in unsavory home con¬ 
ditions? 

We are our brother s keepers, and amazingly enough, a 3 x 5 
card file on all agencies, organizations, and others offering re¬ 
ferral services will help us better to be “our brother s keepers. 

3. Counseling. To be a productive member of society, an 
individual should be given assistance in the art of living, as 
well as in making a living. 11 This assistance should take the 
form of helping the individual identify, understand, and solve 
his problems by facing facts and using them in making plans. 
This objective is achieved through the counseling process. 

ii Franklin R. Zcran, Providing Educational Opportunities Through T™"' ed 
Guidance Workers, California Test Bureau, Educational Bulletin #19, 190U. 
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Counseling is both an art and a science. Jones stated that the 
process of counseling is as follows: 

Counseling is primarily an individual matter and is more apt to 
be successful when conducted on this basis. From a fund of knowl¬ 
edge of educational and vocational opportunities, both locally and 
in the country at large, the counselor offers information, advice, and 
assistance to the individual, bearing in mind his particular interests, 
ability, and personal situation. This counsel should be a regular 
responsibility of all types of schools and colleges. 12 

Strang indicates that counseling is a face-to-face relation¬ 
ship in which growth occurs on the part of both counselor and 
student. 13 

Erickson holds that the counseling service is at the very heart 
of the guidance program. It represents the point at which the 
various guidance services converge on the pupils. No other 
part of the guidance program can succeed unless competent 
counseling is functioning. Through the counseling process, 
pupils are helped with their personal problems and aided in 
long-time planning. He further points out that counseling is the 
entire process of helping a person having problems and needs 
to achieve more desirable goals. Furthermore, interviewing is 
only one stage in the counseling process. 14 

Williamson and Foley state that counseling is a face-to-face 
situation in which, by reason of training, skill, or confidence 
vested in him by the other, one person helps the second person 
to face, perceive, clarify, solve, and resolve adjustment prob¬ 
lems. It is a process which aids an individual to progress in 
personality growth and integration. 15 

Williamson 10 points out that counseling is both a supple¬ 
mentary and an alternative method of helping the individual 
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learn those things which facilitate adjustment, both immediate 
and remote, and also assist him to remove obstacles to his 
learning. Counseling is also a point of view, a philosophy of 
education, emphasizing human values and human development. 
Counseling is likewise a body of techniques or ways of helping 
young people grow up normally through assisted or guided 
learning. Counseling is not so much something added to what 
teachers do now, but rather a different way of doing what some 
teachers do now, directed to different goals and emphasizing 
human values. 

Counseling is always personal since the process is organized 
around the peculiar needs of each individual. Counseling exists 
not only to assist the individual to help himself, but also to 
serve as an integrating force rather than a problem solving 
device. As such, the individual is always free to reject any 
assistance given, regardless of its excellence. 

The gathering of information to assist in the analysis of the 
individual, the collection and dissemination of occupational 
and educational information, and the use of placement and 
follow-up services is for only one purpose: to assist the in¬ 
dividual to make wise choices. As such, it must be seen that 
counseling, though a very important element, is only one phase 
of a total pupil-personnel service. It is therefore not correct 
to speak of counseling and pupil-personnel as one and the same. 

Dunsmoor and Miller 17 list the following as aims of the 
counseling process: 

1. To give the individual information on matters important to his 
success. 

2. To get information about the individual which will be of help 
to him in solving his problems. 

3. To establish a feeling of mutual understanding between pupil 
and teacher. 

4. To help the individual work out a plan for solving his dim- 

culties. . , 

5. To help the individual know himself better-his attitudes, 

it Clarence C. Dunsmoor, and Leonard M. Miller, Principles and Methods of 
Guidance for Teachers (Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Company, 1949}, 

p. 133* 
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interests, abilities, aptitudes, limitations, and opportunities. 

6. To encourage and develop special abilities and right attitudes. 

7. To inspire successful endeavor toward attainment. 

8. To assist the individual in planning for his educational and 
vocational choices. 

Since the primary purpose of counseling is to assist the in¬ 
dividual so that he can better solve his oivn problem, the follow¬ 
ing points may well be remembered: 

Be a good listener. The individual has a problem and 
the counselor cannot help him if the individual is not given 
an opportunity to “talk out” his problem. 

Help the individual find his problem as soon as possible. 
Nothing is gained by having the individual use the coun¬ 
selor as a crutch or the counseling room as a loafing place. 
The individual must be helped to find his problem and to 
face it, not run away from it. 

Refer cases that need referral. Although the counselor 
should render all assistance possible, he is only human 
and there will be many types of assistance that others are 
better able to deal with. The job of the counselor here is 
to isolate, identify, and then handle only those types of 
problems for which he is best suited. 

It would be fortunate if all faculty and staff members were 
equally able to do good counseling. However, because of ex¬ 
perience, interest, personality, and training, some will be more 
able than others to counsel pupils. Specific training is necessary 
to ascertain and appraise facts and to develop competency in 
various methods of approaching the individual’s problems. 
Recopiition, however, must be given to the fact that although 
definite assignments as counselors must be made to certain 
faculty members, there is need in any organized program for 
cooperative action on the part of all faculty members if the 
counseling responsibilities are to be carried out. 


Needs for assistance are where one discovers them 
John is 18 years old and in the 12th grade. He says he'plans to 
go to college to be a chemist. His grades in mathemathies from 

74 an? IT * h n'^° Ug Plane S eometr y h ave hovered between 
4 and 81. He has had a course in general science, and received a 
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grade of 87. He didn’t take chemistry or physics because the teacher 
“doesn’t like me.” He is a slow reader, doesn’t like to study, feels 
“tests are unfair,” and has never been away from home. His parents 
are both college graduates; his father owns a small men’s shop. 
What are John’s needs and what would you do to help him? 

Fanny is 16 and in the 11th grade. She is overweight, shy, has 
poor complexion, and lisps. She gets excellent grades in school. She 
is uncertain as to what she wants to do. Her clothes are of good 
make but never fit because of her “five by five” build. She belongs 
to no organizations, has never had a date, and causes her teachers no 
trouble in any way. What are Fanny’s needs and what would you 
do to help her? 

4. Concentrate on placement. Placement is the satisfactory 
adjustment of the individual to the next situation whether in 
school or on the job. Thus, each teacher becomes a placement 
officer insofar as her own class is concerned. The individual’s 
possible attainments in the chemistry class must be predicated 
upon his abilities and needs. This is one of the many times 
when a “trial balance” of the individual’s cumulative individual 
inventory is necessary in order to assist him in making a 
free choice. School marks, achievement test results, scholastic 
aptitude profiles, interest inventories, work experiences, hob¬ 
bies, and anecdotal records all contribute to making decisions 
leading to the satisfactory adjustment of this individual. 

The right of the individual to earn a living in a democracy 
carries with it the obligation that there be a close and desir¬ 
able relationship between his aptitudes, abilities, attitudes, 
interests, and limitations, and his objectives - whether they 
be training or jobs. 18 If the individual has a right to expect 
that the school will assist in the acquiring of those skills and 
attitudes necessary for making satisfactory adjustments- 
socially and emotionally - then their adjustment to learning, 
training or working conditions cannot be ignored. 

An individual’s vocational choice, based upon a careful study 
of that individual’s objective and its relation to his abilities, 
interests, and limitations, requires an intimate knowledge of both 
the individual and vocational opportunities. Cooperative action 


18 Franklin R. Zeran, Providing Educational Opportunities 
Guidance Workers, California Test Bureau, Educational Bulletin No. 19, 1950. 
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between the school and community agencies is essential if the 
interests of the individual are to be served. 

5. Follow-up the school-leavers. Products of the school, 
whether they emerge as graduates or drop-outs, are embraced 
by the term “school-leavers.” 19 The pupil-personnel program 
offers the follow-up study as its technique for evaluating these 
school-leavers. 

The follow-up may well be utilized as the focal point in the 
development of a pupil-personnel program since the study of 
the problems and experiences of former pupils will provide 
pertinent data relative to the number of pupils entering and 
pursuing higher education, the occupational distributions of 
those who have entered employment, the number employed, 
the approximate beginning salaries of workers, the types of 
training pursued, the type and amount of supplementary train¬ 
ing needed to hold the present position or to progress in it, and 
the training need to secure a job. The information thus secured 
is both objective and factual, as such its implication for pupil- 
personnel activities and the curriculum are practical and effec¬ 
tive. 


Follow-up studies of school-leavers may also become valuable 
as instruments of research, extensions of the individual in¬ 
ventory aids in determining pupil-personnel services to be 

offered school-leavers, and “guide posts” in school policy¬ 
making. 

Research. To evaluate the effectiveness of the school 
curriculum in the light of the experiences of school-leavers; 
to evaluate the pupil-personnel services; and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of instruction. 

Extension of the individual inventory. To provide a 
flow of continuous out-of-school data which would include 
plans and work experiences, further training, placement, 
and follow-up to be added to the in-school record. 

Pupil-personnel services. To keep in touch with all 


1 9 Royce E. Brewster, and Franklin R. Zeran, Techniques of Follow-uv of 
Mool-lcavers California Test Bureau, Educational Bulletin No 17 1947 

(Revision of U.S. Office of Education Nlisc. 3038.) 
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school-leavers for a definite period of time, for the pur¬ 
pose of: 

1. Aiding them in making adjustments. 

2. Securing additional training. 

3. Forming closer ties between the school, the in¬ 
dividual, and the community. 

Policy-making. To justify changes in the school program — 

modify, extend, or expand the curriculum. 

All school-leavers, both graduates and drop-outs, should be 
followed up through a continuous annual series to be made at 
intervals of 1-3-5-10 years for each group. This can be done 
by means of mailed questionnaires and/or through interviews 
carried on by members of the student body. Questions asked 
will depend upon the purpose of the follow-up survey. 

If we are to subscribe to the policy of educational oppor¬ 
tunities for all as an actual possibility instead of a theory, 
we are under obligation to offer such education as will fit the 
needs of the individual student. 20 If education is to meet the 
needs and abilities of the students, we must fit the school to 
the needs of each individual student rather than force the in¬ 
dividual to fit the offerings of the school, however unsuitable 
these may be for either the pupil or the community. Thus, it 
is the responsibility of the school to evaluate and modify its 
program of offerings in the light of what happens to all who 
have enrolled, whether they be graduates or drop-outs. It is 
only through a continuing follow-up of its school leavers that 
the school is in a position to ascertain whether its products are 
marketable in an ever-changing consumer’s market. Then, after 
accumulating the data, it is the obligation of the school to 
modify its program to turn out up-to-date products. 


Study and Discussion 

1. Define, in your own words, what pupil-personnel services mean 

2. In what ways will a knowledge of the psychology of individual 

» Franklin R. Zeran, Providing Education*! 

Guidance Workers, California Teat Bureau, Educahonal Bulletin No, 19, 
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differences be of assistance in providing pupil-personnel serv¬ 
ices? 

3. Explain the differences in the concepts of the pupil-personnel 
movement during 190S-193S as contrasted to the period 1938 to 
the present time. 

4. Who is the head of the pupil-personnel services in your state? 
What is his title? 

5. What are the relations of this individual to the local school 
counselors? 

6. What are the five areas of a program of pupil-personnel services? 

7. What is meant by the analysis of the individual? 

8. What are the uses of tests? What limitations, if any, do they 
have? 

9. Name and explain some of the many ways of providing occupa¬ 
tional and educational information. With which of these have 
you actually come in contact? 

10. What is a work-experience program? 

11. What does referral service mean to you? 

12. Define counseling and tell how it can be applied in a school 
situation. 

13. Define placement and give examples. 

14. What are the uses of the follow-up of school-leavers? 
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Teacher Approaches 
To the Pupil-Personnel Program 


Franklin R. Zeran 


If all students are to be assisted and all life-adjustment areas 
served, all staff members must participate in the program, not 
merely the specalists. 1 Recognition must be given to the fact 
that not all can do everything equally well. There are some 
phases that only those teachers who receive special training 
should do; there are some other services that only the specialists 
should render. 

Teacher Duties 


Although it is true that beginning teachers are not usually 
employed as counselors, an individual preparing to teach should 
realize that his first obligation is to the students. Even though 
the contract calls for teaching English, social studies, and art, 
the teacher will teach individuals - individuals who are ever 
changing, ever different. The teacher cannot teach Johnny 
until he knows something about him. Today he things he 
knows him, but perhaps tomorrow he may be different. His 
hopes, fears, and anxieties are all part of the Jolmnv who comes 
to the English class. Every teacher, whether he'is conscious 


1 £ ra " k,i " ^ eran Galen Jones, “The Administrative Responsibilities 
Biili?Hn ^ T m r lng i° f A Pupil ‘ PerSOnnel Workers »” (Washington D.C • The 
Nc US. October 194?) ^ 5 ^°" °' S <™"<W-Sch„ol Principals, BullHn, 
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of the fact or not, has an important role to play in the pupil- 
personnel program. 

The position of the classroom teacher is such that he can 
give valuable assistance to the pupil, particularly with regard 
to occupations related to his field — occupations for which that 
particular subject is necessary and those for which it is recom¬ 
mended. His function as a placement officer must not be over¬ 
looked. An individual preparing to teach should know that as 
a classroom teacher his responsibilities for the pupil-personnel 
program include: 2 

In the area of the cumulative individual inventory. 

1. Assist in the compilation of the cumulative record. 

2. Keep pupil’s individual inventory up-to-date. 

3. Have a thorough knowledge of every pupil in his group. 

4. Furnish the counselor information concerning pupils. 

5. Secure necessary information to aid in parent contacts. 

In the phase of occupational and educational information. 

1. Cooperate with school counselors in the dissemination of 
occupational and educational information. 

2. Contribute occupational information from his own specialized 
field. 

3. Stress, with careful regard for realistic conditions, the occupa¬ 
tional value of subjects taught. 

4. Provide developmental group activities in citizenship, leader¬ 
ship, and personality. 

5. Explain the importance of traits of character and personality 
needed to become a successful worker. 

6. Help the pupil to evaluate important outcomes of successful 
work in addition to salary. 

7. Encourage the pupil to work up to capacity. 

8. Assist in preparing assembly programs dealing with occupa¬ 
tional and educational problems. 

9. Interpret the vocational implications of school subjects and 
help pupils develop proper work attitudes. 

10. Assist the counselor in arranging and carrying out occupa¬ 
tional trips. 

11. Assist in the development of poster materials, plays, and 
similar activities related to pupil-personnel services. 

2 Proceedings of the 6th National Conference of State Supervisors of Occupa¬ 
tional Information and Guidance (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments), Vocational Division Bulletin No. 235, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 14, 1945, pp. 48-49. 
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12. Encourage the use of visual and auditory aids. 

In the field of counseling. 

1. Be on the alert for interests, aptitudes, plans, and behavior 
patterns which the pupil s counselor should know about. 

2. Direct to the counselor those individuals who need specialized 
help. 

3. Serve on committees related to the pupil-personnel program. 

4. Study and practice good interviewing and counseling pro¬ 
cedures to make more effective any counseling that he may be 
asked to do. 

Know your students as individuals. If a teacher is to become 
personally acquainted with each of his students, he should have 
the following information about them: 3 

1. The pupil’s learning level or rate as indicated by: 

a. I.Q. or mental age scores on reliable tests of mental ability. 

b. Results of any achievement tests the student has taken, 
especially the more recent ones and any that are directly 
related to the subject concerned. 

c. Scores indicating rate and comprehension on tests of general 
ability to read. 

d. Scholastic record to date. 

2. The student s subject strengths and weaknesses, likes and dis¬ 
likes. 

3. The student s major extracurricular interests, participation, and 
leadership. 

4. The student’s vocational and educational goals. 

5. The nature and cause of any difficulty the student is experienc¬ 
ing in the work of the class. 

6. Any physical handicap or health condition that may interfere 
with the progress of the student. 

7. The home environment of the student, particularly if he is in¬ 
clined to be a problem case. 

Once this information has been synthesized it will then be 
the duty of the teacher to utilize it in his daily contacts with 
the student. Assignments and institutional procedures should 
certainly be adjusted to the needs of the individual as one of 
the outcomes of the analysis of the individual. 

The teacher as a referral agent. The teacher is like the hub 


3 Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. Miller 
Guidance for Teachers (Scranton, Pa.: International 
pp. o3-54. 


Principles and Methods of 
Textbook Company, 1949), 
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of a wheel from which radiate relationships with specialists, 
community agencies, and parents. 4 All these the teacher uses 
for the good of the student. Thus he supplements the work that 
he is able to do directly with individuals and with groups. In 
some cases, the coordinating center shifts from the teacher to 
another personnel worker in the school or in the community 
who, in turn, uses the teacher as one means through which a 
good adjustment may be affected. 

The teacher and the testing program. Everything is measur¬ 
able. In teaching, if we are to compare two individuals with 
one another or an individual’s ability against what he achieves, 
we must have standards of measurement. As a result of this 
need, we have “standardized tests” that we use in pupil- 
personnel work. 

Essential to good teaching is the knowledge of the individual 
to be taught. Aids to this knowledge result from: 

a. Reading tests. What is the individual’s rate of reading 
and what is his comprehension? These measurements should 
reveal not only the total results but also the results for the 
individual sections on science, social science, poetry, and litera¬ 
ture. Is this individual able to interpret a paragraph? What 
vocabulary does he possess? 

Any other test result obtained for the individual, whether 
scholastic aptitude or achievement, will depend upon the com¬ 
prehension and rate of reading obtained in a reading test. This, 
then, is the first information to be secured by a classroom 


teacher. 

Some good reading tests are the Iowa Silent Reading Test; 
SRA Reading Record; Lee-Clark Reading Test; Chicago Read¬ 
ing Tests; Diagnostic Reading Tests; Durrell-Sullivan Read¬ 
ing Achievement; and Gates Reading Survey. 

b. Scholastic aptitude tests. These are usually called in¬ 
telligence or I.Q. tests. However, since we also have mechan¬ 
ical, social, and other types of intelligence, the term ‘test of 
scholastic aptitude” is more nearly correct and hence we use 


< Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946), p. 105. 
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it here. The final result (103 I.Q., or 88th percentile, or 6th 
decile) is only a minor part of the total story. Since a scholastic 
aptitude test consists of word analogies, space perception, 
arithmetic reasoning, and so forth, it is essential that we 
know in which of these areas the individual ranks high, low, 
or average. The algebra teacher would be more concerned 
about the arithmetic section than would the English teacher. 
However, knowing that John and Harry rank equally in the 
arithmetic test is only part of the picture. For example, each 
had five problems correct, but John tried only the first five and 
got all five correct. Harry tried all twenty-five and got numbers 
1, 5, 8, 15, and 25 correct. We now get a different insight into 
these two boys. The next job is to analyze each of the boys 
to see why John tried only the first five while Harry attempted 
so many more. Some widely used scholastic aptitude tests are 
the California Test of Mental Maturity, Henmon-Nelson Test 
of Mental Ability, S.R.A. Primary Abilities, Otis Self-Ad¬ 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, and American Council 
on Education Psychological Examinations. 

c. Achievement tests. These tests are useful not only in re¬ 
vealing the grade level of the individual in the separate tests as 
well as the over-all battery but also in identifying the difficulty 
which the student is having. There may be as many as a 
dozen different reasons why individuals cannot add a four¬ 
digit column. The important thing is to know which of these 
are bothering this individual pupil and then to do something 
about remedying the situation. 

Achievement tests should be used to compare Johnny with 
himself-his accomplishments against his abilities. Teachers 
should always ascertain whether these tests are valid for the 
local situation. That is, do the tests measure what the pupils 
have studied? If the test at the 8th grade measures certain 
items in arithmetic or science which have not been studied in 
the arithmetic or science classes, then a survey should be made 
to ascertain whether or not the items should be included in the 
course of study. Sometimes the timing of the tests is im¬ 
portant insofar as coverage is concerned. Some of the better 
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known achievement tests are Progressive Achievement Tests; 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests; Stanford Achievement Tests; 
and Every Pupil Primary Achievement Test. 

The important thing to remember about tests is that the value 
lies neither in giving the tests nor in knowing the end results, 
but rather in the interpretation of the results and the action 
taken. 

The scattergram as a tool. As a placement officer the class¬ 
room teacher needs to know how well he is adapting his in¬ 
struction and subject matter to the abilities of the individual 
pupil in his classes. Furthermore, he must know whether or not 
the pupil is working up to capacity. It is essential also to know 
the relationship between achievement, as indicated by grades, 
and scholastic ability, as indicated by a scholastic aptitude test 


Scholastic Aptitude or /. Q. 



Numbers within the scattergram represent cases, «.e., l is John who 
has a school grade average of 1.5 and an I.Q. of 90; 2 is Peter who has a 

school grade average of 3 and an 1.0. of 115. n , tit 

Quadrants I and II are occupied by cxperted cases. Qua^t III 
nrcnnied bv “overachievers — individuals whose S.G.A. is high in relation 
toTow scholasSo aputude (I.Q.) results Quadrant IV is occupied by 
“underachievers” - individuals whose S.G.A. is low in relation to g 
scholastic aptitude (I.Q.) results. 
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(mental ability or I.Q. test). A scattergram such as shown 
below can be used to portray this picture of a group. 5 

By using the scattergram, one can determine how many and 
who are in the quadrant of “over-achievers” and who are in 
the quadrant of “under-achievers.” This knowledge is of little 
value, however, unless the teacher analyzes each of the cases. 

First, of course, all these cases should be retested with 
another scholastic aptitude test, such as the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Otis Self-Administering, or Henmon-Nelson. 
Then, to make the scattergram truly useful in pupil-personnel 
work, such questions as the following must be asked and 
answered: 

Were cases 5,12, and 6 over-achievers due to faulty scholastic 
aptitude test results (too low)? Were the study habits superior 
in some cases? Did interest in school subjects have anything 
to do with the school grade average or was it due to an “easy 
marker” in one subject? 

Were cases 8,7, and 4 under-achievers due to faulty scholastic 
test results (too high), vision, hearing, general health, lack of 
interest, lack of application, unhappy home conditions, or too 
much outside work? Is 8 usually in this category or has she just 
slipped down into it this month? How is she getting along with 
her teachers, classmates, and parents? 

What does the Iowa Silent Reading Test or the Buswell Read¬ 
ing Test reveal regarding rate of reading and comprehension? 
What results are revealed from an achievement test, such as the 
Progressive? 

If a scattergram is carefully made and analyzed, it should 
prove a useful tool in pupil-personnel services. 

The sociogram as a tool. Students are gregarious individuals. 
The class room, the halls, the play grounds, the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria, and the auditorium all serve to bring the pupils 
together in groups. As soon as groups are formed there is group 
interaction and reaction. This interaction and reaction affects 


5 Franklin R. Zeran, “Scattergrams as Tools 
Vocational Education News (McGraw-Hill Book 
ber 4. May, 1948, p. 10. 


in Pupil-Personnel Services,” 
Company, Inc.), Vol. I, Num- 
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not only the group but the individual members of the group 
as well. The charting of this interaction is called a sociogram. 

The sociogram presents a picture of group relations at a given 
time and under specified conditions. For example, if each of 
the members of a group were asked to name two individuals in 
the room who were his best friends, the result would differ from 
that obtained by allowing each member to select two individuals 
in the school who were his best friends. Furthermore, different 
results might be obtained if each member of the group were 
asked to name two individuals in the room with whom he would 
like to serve on a clean-up committee. Furthermore, a different 
result would undoubtedly be obtained in answer to the same 
questions if a month elapsed between the questioning, or if a 
third or fourth choice were added. 

The students should always be asked questions that are of 
some concern to them. The teacher is then able to chart the 
results. The question “Name your two best friends in this room” 
might appear like this when charted. 

In our daily teaching we become so busy that the quiet, un¬ 
assuming individual who causes us no trouble is apt to become 



legend: 

O Girl present at time question osked 
O Girl absent at time question asked 
I I Boy present ot time question osked 
Cm Boy absent at time question asked 


« - Reciprocal relation 

-«. Unilateral relation 

Isolate — No lines to or from an 
individual who was present' 
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overlooked entirely or thought of as a “nice pupil.” However, 
the isolates Ora and James need our attention because there 
must be a reason why they have named no one as their best 
friends and no one has named either of them as his best friend. 
Then, too, Joan differs from Helen, and the Mary-Ann, and 
Mary-Sally combination differs from the Mary-Ann, Ann-Helen, 
and Helen-Mary arrangement. 

The sociogram is relatively easy to make and is an important 
device in actually seeing group interaction. Mere observation 
will not give this relationship regardless of how well the teacher 
knows the pupils. 

Orientation for the students. Every classroom teacher cannot 
have the opportunity, even if he wished it, to visit with all the 
students who intend to enter the various classes. However, each 
teacher can easily write from 200-300 words on what is covered 
in his own subject, whether it is English 3, Latin 1, Algebra 1, 
Shorthand 1, or Drafting 7, from which a short list should be 
derived showing the occupations for which this subject is either 
essential or desirable. These sheets can then be duplicated and 
made available to all pupils either in the homerooms or the 
“sending schools.” 

Follow-up of the school-leaver. The classroom teacher should 
be concerned with knowing the answers to these basic ques¬ 
tions. “How well do my students measure up to the needs of 
employers, institutions of higher learning, and other training in¬ 
stitutions, and to society as a whole? “Am I adapting my 
course content to the needs of these groups?” “If I do want to 
know the answers to these questions, is there a tool that I can 
use to provide me with detailed, objective data?” 

The tool that has proven useful in supplying detailed, ob¬ 
jective data is the follow-up survey. Since a follow-up survey 
can provide answers to multiple objectives, there is obviously 
little reason for each teacher to make individual surveys. 
As a result, the individual classroom teacher can be more effec¬ 
tive by becoming a cooperating member of a committee making 
the survey of school-leavers and their employers. 

Occupational value of the subject taught. It is an obligation 
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of all good teachers to stress, with careful regard to realistic 
conditions, the occupational value of the subjects that they 
teach. Bacher and Berkowitz list major school subjects and 
occupations that are related to these subjects. 0 For example, 
the teacher of physics can start with the following list and have 
members of his class develop it still further: 


Acoustician 

Astronomer 

Civil Engineer 

Electrician 

Electro-chemist 

Electroplater 

Electrotherapist 

Geologist 

Lineman 

Mechanical Engineer 

Metallurgist 

Meteorologist 


Electrical Engineer 
Electrical Repairman 
Electrical Tester 
Optician 

Petroleum Engineer 

Physicist 

Radio Engineer 

Radio Operator 

Radio Repairman 

Roentgenologist 

Teacher 

X-Ray Technician 


However, the good teacher does not stop here; he has mem¬ 
bers of the class select an occupation, gather information about 
it, and present their findings to the class. A helpful outline 
would include: 

1. Description of the occupation, according to the Dic¬ 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 

2. Examples of articles made or services performed. 

3. Number in the occupation on a national and local basis. 

4. Working conditions, wages, hours, surroundings, whether 
or not it is seasonal, trend of employment, and hazards. 

5. Age of entrance. 

6. General educational requirements. 

7. School subjects that are essential and desirable. 

8. Hobbies that have a relationship to the occupation. 

9. Special licenses, bonds, or tests to be passed. 

10. How to get started in the occupation. 

Students should be assisted to see that there are no such 

0 Otto R. Bacher, and George J. Berkowitz, School Courses and Related 
Careers (Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1945). 
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things as over-all advantages and disadvantages in any occupa¬ 
tion. The occupation should be viewed realistically and de¬ 
cisions made in the light of how an individual is affected by a 
given occupation. Through this classroom approach, the teacher 
can help the pupil in his search for an occupational field for 
which he is best adapted. 

Using the Dictionary of Occupational Titles as an aid. The 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles consists of three separate 
books, Volume I, Volume II, and Part IV. Although teachers 
should be familiar with all three books, it is only Part IV with 
which they need be concerned. Part IV is entitled “Entry 
Occupational Classification.” It is valuable since it is intended 
for the classification of individuals for entry into work in which 
they have not acquired fully qualifying knowledges or skills 
through work experience or specific vocational training. Since 
it describes fields of work and not specific occupations. Part IV 
is especially valuable for assisting secondary school pupils to 
select work for which they are best fitted. 

All teachers in their daily contacts with their students have 
an opportunity to observe which ones seem adept at artistic, 
musical, and literary work; entertainment; public service; tech¬ 
nical, managerial, clerical, and public contact work. Some 
teachers have an opportunity to observe which of their students 
are adept at personal service, farming, forestry, machine repair¬ 
ing, machine operating, machine tending, and graphic art work. 
Ever)' class offers an observant teacher an opportunity to study 
students in the light of their specific aptitudes, abilities, in¬ 
terests, attitudes, and limitations. With this knowledge the 
teacher is in a position to “match men and jobs.” Part IV of 

the Dictionary of Occupational Titles will offer assistance in this 
matching process. 

The teacher and the home visit. If teachers are to under¬ 
stand the individual student during school hours it is essential 
that they know something about his home and his family life 

, lslts *° the hom “ of a11 - not just those who seem to be “prob¬ 
lem children, will pay dividends in “learning about Johnny.” 

The visits should serve as a means of becoming acquainted with 
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the parents and not as a source of conversation around the 
bridge table. 

In many communities parents never have had the teachers 
come to their home unless it was because their child had broken 
school laws or rules. Yet, these same parents could give con¬ 
siderable assistance to the teacher in understanding this in¬ 
dividual. By the same token, teachers can assist parents in 
understanding their own children. 

For example, Jim has been sickly ever since he was bom. His 
brothers and sisters have waited on him, given in to his every 
whim, and had to be quiet around the house in order “not to 
disturb Jim.” As Jim grew older, he had someone cany his 
books. He never did chores because of his health. Jim learned 
to take but never give. He “enjoyed ill health” and used it to 
get his way at home. After such conditioning, it is little wonder 
that Jim has never been a cooperating member of his class. 

All homes visited should serve as sources of information for 
the cumulative individual inventory. A record should be kept 
of home visits. All teachers should become acquainted with 
the homes and parents of their pupils through the reports of the 
teacher who made this particular visit. 

The teacher and the work experience program. More and 
more the school is turning to the community to bring realism 
into the classroom. In many instances the school itself has little 
in its curriculum to interest all the children of all the people 
in the community. A program that allows the school to reach 
out into the community and place its pupils in socially accept¬ 
able jobs is called a work experience program. The develop¬ 
ment of skills, attitudes, and habits as well as the exploratory 
possibilities are all values to be derived from such a program. 

The classroom teacher enters this picture because, as Legg, 
Jessen, and Proffitt point out, selection of students for inclusion 
in any kind of controlled school-and-work program is usually 
recognized as one of the most important aspects to be con¬ 
sidered in the setting up and the continuing of such a program. 7 


1 Caroline E. Legg, Carl A. Jessen, Moris M. Profit School ™ d ' V ° rh ? r °' 
grams (Washington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1947, 

No. 9), p. 17. 
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During the course of the study mentioned above, educators in 
many cities were convinced that in selecting pupils for par¬ 
ticipation in part-time work programs, careful consideration 
should be given to individual needs and abilities. 

Butte, Montana 

Pupils over sixteen years of age are placed in stores, offices, 
and plants in the local community for a part of the school day. 
The employer accepts them as regular members of his work¬ 
ing force and usually pays a small wage in order to cement the 
employer-employee attitude. Under the direction of trained 
teachers, a part of the day is spent in school where instruction 
is given in subjects directly related to job duties and respon¬ 
sibilities. On the job, the trainee secures practical experience 
and uncovers many problems relating to that field and in¬ 
dividual help is given in their solution. Each trainee is recog¬ 
nized as an individual problem and his school course is mapped 
out for the sole purpose of increasing his efficiency and making 
him more employable. The coordinator is responsible for the 
development of course outlines for each one. Instruction in 
workmen s compensation, employer-employee relations, em¬ 
ployment responsibility, personal efficiency, personal appear¬ 
ance, public relations, and occupational requirements form a 
part of the daily class procedure. 

Job placements are selected that require a training period of 
two years. The program is not designed to make skilled workers 
in any type of specialized employment in the occupation but 
rather to give the trainee as wide a field of experience as is 
possible. The job location is his laboratory and he progresses 
from one station to another as soon as he has picked up the 
fundamental knowledge and skill necessary for an intelligent 
understanding of the processes. On the job, the employer or 
his delegated supervisor serves as the teacher and, with the 
school representative, works out a schedule of processes and a 
progress chart that will enable him to obtain the widest possible 
experience. Two and one half credits are given for the course. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 

The cooperative program has been operating since 1936 and 
now offers training in stenographic, general clerical, and book¬ 
keeping work, and retailing. It is offered at the twelfth grade 
level only. The forenoons are spent in school where the student 
carries three subjects. A minimum of twenty hours per week 
are required on the job. Additional work on Saturdays or during 
vacation periods are optional with student and employer. The 
plan for credit is three hours per semester for in-school work 
and one credit for work experience. 

Both the employer and the coordinator make monthly 
evaluating reports with regard to the work on the job. Evalua¬ 
tion is based upon performance, and also by personal judgment. 

Students who participate in the cooperative program cannot 
participate in extracurricular activities to the same extent that 
other students may. However, they are not entirely barred as 
some such activities are scheduled for pre-school hours and also 
adjustments are sometimes made by the employer for special 
occasions. Although cooperative students are limited in this 
respect, they gain other values which are equally, if not more, 
important. It is pointed out that students who make other 
choices have their limitations; for example, the boy who plays 
football seldom participates in other activities. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

In the joint Vocational Educational Service there are a total 
of thirteen cooperative programs in which the schools work 
very closely with the State Department of Vocational Educa¬ 
tion in the fields of Trades and Industry and Distributive Edu¬ 
cation. There are more than 450 pupils participating and ap¬ 
proximately 175 different firms in metropolitan Atlanta are 
allowing the schools to use their businesses as training labora¬ 
tories. 

The program is primarily set up for boys and girls sixteen 
years of age or over who will not go to college. They must have 
completed eight units of school work before being admitted to 
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the program. The student attends school in the morning and 
takes two regular high-school subjects plus one or two periods 
of related instruction. He goes out on the job for four hours 
a day in the afternoon. 

The stated objectives of the program are (1) to give the 
student a high-school diploma plus one or two years of work 
experience in his chosen occupation, and (2) since the majority 
of boys and girls lose their first jobs because of bad social 
habits and lack of experience in getting along with their fellow 
workers, to give training designed to help eliminate these 
difficulties. 

The program is supervised by a coordinator who is respon¬ 
sible for approximately thirty-five students. He coordinates the 
work experience with the proper adequate related instruction. 

One unit of credit is given each year for his experience and 
one credit for the related instruction. These units have been 
approved by the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

Regular monthly reports of progress on the job are secured 
by the coordinators and rotation of job experiences are required 
in the schedule of work processes. Such an agreement is worked 
out and is signed by the employer, the student, and the co¬ 
ordinator. 

The teacher and the pupil-personnel program. The class¬ 
room teacher is truly the eyes and ears of the pupil-personnel 
program. He is in a position to be the first to notice evidences 
of maladjustment, the first to learn of student interests and 
abilities, and he can be the first to locate the areas where the 
pupil-personnel services can be of greatest help. 

Because of the evident importance of the teacher, it may be 
well for new teachers to think tlirough these questions: 

1. How well do I know my own strong and weak points? 

2. Do I really like boys and girls well enough to know them 
as individuals? 

3. How well do I know each individual in my classes? 

4. Have I reorganized my subject and teaching in the light 
of what I know about my pupils? 
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5. How well do I cooperate with the administration, other 
teachers, the counselors, parents, and townspeople? 

6. Do I try to solve as many pupil problems as possible 
through my subject? 

7. Am I able to think of the boys and girls as individuals 
and not cases? 

8. Am I a good listener? 

9. Do I make the boys and girls feel that I am really in¬ 
terested in helping them? 

10. Am I helping each individual know himself so he will 
be able to live and make a living to his own best ad¬ 
vantage and that of society? 

An affirmative answer to these and similar questions must be 
forthcoming if the pupil-personnel program is to succeed. 
Unless the program does succeed there will be little likelihood 
of a citizenry of well-adjusted individuals. 

Core programs and personnel services. One of the most fre¬ 
quently mentioned values of a core or “common learnings” 
program is that the classroom teacher will have a group of stu¬ 
dents for two or three consecutive periods. Thus, she has longer 
periods of time spent with fewer students and she has the 
opportunity to become better acquainted with them. No form 
of curriculum arrangement can guarantee satisfactoiy guidance 
of the individual, but the “common learnings program makes 
it easier for the classroom teacher to be of help in counselling 
the individual student. It is quite generally assumed that better 
guidance results when a core program is successfully put into 
practice. 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Why is the classroom teacher important to the program of pupil- 
personnel services? 

2. What are some of the responsibilities of the classroom teacher 

for the pupil-personnel program? 

3. What is meant by “knowing your students as individuals. 

4. Name the different types of tests and tell the uses of each type. 

5. a) Make a scattergram of a homeroom group in a secondary 

school or of a grade at the elementary school level. 
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b) Discuss the cases of the over-achievers and the under¬ 
achievers with the teachers. 

c) Hand in a report which includes information obtained in 
a) and b). 

6. Make a sociogram of the same group utilized in 5. Turn in the 
sociogram with interpretations. 

7. What are the uses of a sociogram? 

8. Hand in a list of those occupations for which your major teach¬ 
ing field is essential and also desirable. 

9. How could you use Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles in a classroom situation? 

10. Develop orientation materials which would be useful to students 
entering high school for the first time. 

11. Illustrate ways in which the teacher serves as a referral agent. 

12. What is a “problem case?” 
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The High School In the Community 


Edward G. Olsen 


Leaders in secondary education now agree that the proper 
role of the high school is to help people develop the under¬ 
standings, appreciations, skills, interests and attitudes that will 
enable them to become competent and healthful personalities, 
homemakers, workers, and citizens. “Seven cardinal prin¬ 
ciples,“ “functional education,” “life-adjustment programs,” 
life-centered schools” — all these are historic statements of this 
fundamental purpose. 

Youth education will never be of realistic worth if it is merely 
book knowledge or vocational skills. If American young people 
are to fulfill their needed role in our society they must have 
throughout their school years every chance to study community 
affairs, to participate constructively in community affairs, and 
to work actively with adults in improving community affairs. 
The high school must teach youth to face life’s many personal 
and social problems frankly, to know and to use all possible 
resources for solving or enduring them, to live their lives effec¬ 
tively, fully, joyously, creatively. The school that stands aloof 
from the real problems of living in our times defeats its basic 
function in a free nation. It gives only a hothouse learning 
sending out from its portals young people fundamentally un- 

323 
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prepared to grapple with the insistent demands of the twentieth 
century. 

Signs of maladjustment. Evidence from many sources in¬ 
dicates that the conventional high school largely fails to meet 
the life-adjustment needs of society. 1 Nor is such failure new. 
Twice in the past two centuries a new type of secondary school 
was developed to meet emergent needs, became the predomi¬ 
nant kind of secondary school, and then, failing to meet emerg¬ 
ing challenges of its own changing times, found itself sup¬ 
planted as a type by a more vigorous successor (see chapter 7). 
Such was the fate of the old Latin grammar school and the 
academy. The conventional high school of today could be the 
third casualty. This historic sequence is suggested in Figure A 
in Chapter 8. 

Progressive transformation to meet new social demands is 
any institution’s only alternative to decline, decay, and dis¬ 
appearance. Today there are clear indications that the high 
school as we have known it is undergoing such transformation. 
It is now developing, however slowly and reluctantly, into a 
new type-form: the community high school. 


The Community High School 


The community school movement, now well underway, is 
the most significant development of our generation in the field 
of education. Since the turn of the century our dominant pro¬ 
fessional interest, and increasingly our daily school practice, 
has moved from preoccupation with academic subject matter 
as preparation for college to one of concern for successful living 
through school and community education. We are more and 


i For documentation consult Herbert Spencer, Education (New York: Apple- 
ton and Company, 1908); Homer P. Rainey and others, How Fare American 
Youth? (New York: D. Appleton Century, 1937); Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell 
Their Story (Washington: American Council on Education 1938); Francis 1 . 
Spaulding, High School and Life (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938); American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education W hat the High 
Schools Ought to Teach (Washington: The Council, 1940); Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, Life Adiustment fducaUorEvery 
Youth (Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 1948). All books referred 
to in the chapter are listed in the bibliography. 
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more aware that the high school must consciously, continually, 
and directly relate its general education program to the basic 
processes and problems of living in its supporting community, 
region, nation, and world. We agree that through extensive 
firsthand and vicarious experiences youth and adults alike 
must attain realistic understanding of our evolving civilization, 
establish defensible value standards and consequent positive 
attitudes toward contemporary events, and develop effective 
personal skills in democratic group enterprise for the common 
good. We know that otherwise the conventional high school 
cannot avoid the indictment that as an institution it may go the 
way of its Latin grammar school and academy predecessors. 

What, then, is the nature of the community high school now 
developing? How does it differ from its immediate progenitor, 
the traditional high school? What are its purposes, program, 
procedures? In answer to these serious queries some seven 
characteristics of the community school are now presented, 
discussed, and briefly illustrated. 

Purpose — The Community School Seeks as its Primary Pur¬ 
pose to Improve the Quality of Human Living. 

The schools in all types of community — rural, town, and large city 
— must address themselves to the task of improving the level of com¬ 
munity life in the areas which they serve. 2 

If secondary education is to serve our dynamic civilization 
it must itself become dynamic; it must develop a new social- 
civic purpose as its central goal. This requires that our high 
schools find their fundamental orientation in the enduring 
life needs of the whole person within his own community — 
a community whose daily interrelationships extend throughout 
the region, nation, world. This means that the basic function 
of the secondary school today is to help improve the quality 
of human living in the area served by the school. Because the 
school exists in the community, the people there should be 
better individuals, physically and emotionally healthy, tolerant 


. ! Schools for a New World (Washington: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1947), p. 220. 
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of those different from themselves, more competent workers, 
parents, and citizens. Inter-group relationships also should be 
improved as an immediate and direct result of the school’s 
efforts, resulting in more efficient government, better labor 
relations, and lessened racial, religious, and cultural tensions. 

a. Education for better living. The community school does 
not calmly assume, as did the traditional school of the past, 
that transmission of the western world’s cultural heritage along 
with some civic and vocational training is its chief concern. 
Neither does the community school make personality develop¬ 
ment through free expression of individual interests its major 
goal as did many of the “progressive” or “child-centered” schools 
of the 1920’s and the early 1930’s. The vital significance of 
organized knowledge and of individual development is fully 
recognized by the emergent community high school (the best 
of both are integrated in its program), but primary emphasis 
always falls upon human needs as the major purpose. 

This is obviously in sharp contrast to the conventional high 
school’s continued devotion to subject matter learned in the 
name of “personal culture,” “individual success,” or even “men¬ 
tal discipline.” Low standards of material and cultural living, 
mounting divorce and crime rates, the increasing extent of 
mental illness, crippling capital-labor struggles, dangerous inter¬ 
racial and inter-faith hostilities, growing international fears 
and conflicts — all such factors point toward one inescapable 
truth: that the modern school’s basic and direct concern must 
be the education of better persons for better living in a better 
world. 

Bordertown 

Bordertown’s high school is different. Through the years, slowly 
but steadily, its real function in the community was changed from 
that of college preparation for a few to that of life-preparation for all. 
Today nearlv 40 per cent of its graduates do enter college, in contrast 
to less than 20 per cent in 1940, and nearly all of them make accept¬ 
able or superior college records. The other graduates who seek em¬ 
ployment and an immediate adult role in community life find them¬ 
selves far better equipped for those responsibilities than most parents 
in Bordertown had thought possible even a decade ago. 
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Every course in the curriculum, every unit in every course, every 
extracurricular activity is reviewed each year by an evaluation com¬ 
mittee of students, teachers, supervisors, administrators, and repre¬ 
sentative lay people. This review process is designed to appraise the 
school’s offerings in terms of one fundamental query: What learn¬ 
ings must people develop to improve their own quality of living and 
that of Bordertown generally?” 

Improved health. Awareness of the community’s resources 
for safeguarding and improving health is accepted as one such 
essential learning. All high school students therefore visit and 
study local health agencies, hear expert speakers on community 
health problems and needs, survey health conditions in Border- 
town, and carry forward town and county health improvement 
projects such as mosquito control, smoke abatement, nutrition 
demonstrations, well-baby clinics, blood-typing, and the like. 
Bordertown s high school students are not merely reading and 
talking about personal health, they are also doing something 
significant to improve both their own and their community’s 
health — and in that doing they are really learning. Similar 
activities operate to meet vital life needs in such fields as family 
living, work competence, race prejudice, and intelligent buy¬ 
ing. In Bordertown High School the actual test of every learn¬ 
ing activity is not its ancestry or prestige; it is solely its demon¬ 
strable contribution to more effective living conceived in 
broadly spiritual, cultural, ethical, and material terms. 3 

Community resources — The Community School Utilizes the 
Community as a Laboratory for Learning through Living. 

The community should be freely used as a laboratory for suitable 
pupil experiences under school supervision. 4 

Schooling cannot be realistic if it is confined to the four walls 
of the classroom, library, shop, or laboratory. If young people 
are to develop understandings, concerns, and skills essential to 

3 School to improve the quality of living are described in Paul Hanna and 
research staff. Youth Serves the Community; William K. NlcCharen, Selected 
Community School Programs in the South; Clara M. Olson and Norman D 
Fletcher, Leam and Live; and Samuel Everett (editor), The Community School. 

Proposals for Public Education in Postwar America (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1944), p. 9. 
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the improvement of living they must have adequate opportunity 
for learning about living through extensive firsthand, problem¬ 
solving experiences with the significant realities of their phy¬ 
sical, biological, and social environment. 

Books and visual materials are highly important, but they 
alone are not sufficient to acquaint students with the processes 
and the problems of group living. That is why the community 
school builds “bridges” between school and community — two- 
way bridges on which students and adults alike study and serve 
the community by bringing the community into the school, and 
by taking the school into the community. Through well-planned 
study of local records, field trips, surveys, interviews, civic 
service projects, work experiences, school camping, extended 
field studies, and other such avenues of experience young 
people come to know their community and their region, nation, 
world. Factories and farms, museums and social agencies, 
union meetings and city council sessions — these as well as 
books, films, recordings, and the like are the raw materials out 
of which the community school program is built. 

Direct experience. Thus, youths experience at firsthand the 
basic characteristics of modern society as epitomized in their 
own communities. They see for themselves how industries, 
courts, welfare agencies, and government offices operate. They 
talk with informed adults about job requirements, recreational 
needs, sex concerns, and youth problems generally. They work 
with adults on civic projects to improve community health, 
safety, beauty, culture, and citizenship. They use their com¬ 
munity as a living laboratory for effective, challenging learning. 

M idland 

The biology, industrial arts, and vocational agriculture teachers 
in Midland have conducted occasional field trips for many years. 
Three years ago, however, the faculty as a whole made a comprehen¬ 
sive community survey to discover all local resources that could be 
of educational value. Findings were recorded on standardized cards 
and placed in a master file. From these cards a directory called 
Midland’s Resources were compiled and given to every teacher. 
Then administrative arrangements were made whereby all com- 
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munity experiences sought by the school are cleared by one central 
person. This community survey, director)', and clearing house makes 
it nearly as easy for Midland teachers to locate and schedule a class 
speaker, group interview, field trip, or other community learning 
experience as to secure a book from the library. 

Community resources. Within a year, teachers in Midland 
were making extensive use of Midland's Resources. When the 
mathematics class studies surveying the county surveyor comes 
to the school, explains bis instruments and procedure, and takes 
the group with his crew to see the “why and how” of his work. 
Home-making teachers take their students to various markets 
to acquaint them with problems and techniques of economical 
purchasing. Foreign language teachers bring foreign-bom 
residents to talk to classes about life in other countries. Many 
townspeople who have traveled abroad share their impressions 
with social studies classes. When the civics class studies the 
several types of city government, three members of the group 
interview Midland’s city manager and report upon his work. 
A school camp gives members of the junior class two weeks 
work experience as they stock a stream with hatchery trout, 
begin to control erosion by planting seedling trees, and re¬ 
forest burned-over mountain areas. 

This year Midland High School secured 84 speakers, con¬ 
ducted 116 field trips, arranged 204 student interviews with 
local and visiting adults, carried on 9 different community im- 
piovement projects, and with its school camp proved how well 

Midland and its region could be used as a laboratory for effec¬ 
tive learning. 5 


Community center - The Community School Makes the School 
Plant a Community Center. 

Sound educational policy requires that public school properties be 
opened to public use outside of school hours, subject to such regula- 
tion as will safeguard the public interest. 0 b 

rZ^'r'nf and , CaS l Studies of com munity resource use are presented in 
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The community school is open for business 16 hours every 
weekday throughout the entire year. Its plant has been designed 
and constructed as an educational center to sene the manifold 
needs of adults as well as those of youth who are “in school.” 
Such needs can never be met by a school whose doors are open 
only from 8 until 4 o’clock, Monday through Friday, September 
until June. The community school is a used school — used by 
adults as well as by adolescents, used evenings and daytimes, 
used summers and winters. It is the school of all the people, 
designed and used by them according to their needs. 

Facilities needed. This school provides comfortable, home¬ 
like rooms and facilities where people can come together in 
informal neighborly fashion to study, work, and play. The 
school and its grounds are adequately lighted for evening use. 
Heating plant controls permit the heating of individual rooms 
or wings alone. Folding seats are plentiful, as is storage space 
for adults’ materials and equipment. Parking space near the 
building is adequate and is lighted at night. Custodial care 
and maintenance are available whenever required. 


Edgeton 

In this small community the high school building is ablaze with 
light six and often seven nights a week. Adult meetings and other 
activities must often be scheduled weeks in advance, so great is the 
demand for public use of the school’s fine facilities. 

One night the auditorium was filled for a town meeting to hear a 
debate between opposing candidates for the county commissioner- 
ship The following evening a traveling college glee club presentee 
a concert, and the next night 60 farmers gathered to discuss the 
formation of a soil conservation district. Two nights a week the 
school shops are reserved for the farm people. There, with the he P 

of the vocational agriculture teacher, they repair mach i" er - ‘ , 

plan crop rotation. Meanwhile their wives gather in the school 

kitchen to try out new recipes and advanced methoc s o co g, 

Ca The fdence lX e ratorfes f °are used by a local adult sclent club and 
the equipment in the extensive photograph.clabocatmysatthed^ 

posal of the town's camera club. In the L.ttle theater .group 
rehearses for a community play. The mus.c rooms prov.de rehearsa. 
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space for an adult chorus and for an amateur orchestra. Small groups 
in other rooms work at ceramics, oil painting, leather tooling, and 
similar crafts. The gymnasium, swimming pool, outdoor sports fields, 
and indoor social room for dancing are all used by community 
groups. Church groups often meet in the building on Sunday eve¬ 
nings. Other organizations which have met in the Edgeton High 
School this year include the Parent-Teachers Association, the 4-H 
Club, Future Farmers of America, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Boy 
Scouts, Chamber of Commerce, Toastmaster's Club, Red Cross, 
Artificial Breeders Association, Baby Clinic, and the County Health 
Council. 7 


Curriculum — The Community School Organizes the Curricu¬ 
lum around the Fundamental Processes and Problems of Living. 

Education must be conceived as broadly as life itself, as broadly 
as democracy itself. The curriculum will be focused upon the culture 
— its values, its conflicts, and its potentialities. 8 

The curriculum of the community school is focused upon 

basic individual needs in their relation to the cultures values, 

processes, problems, and possibilities. It deals directly with 

the person in his total environment. That environment includes 

his home, family relationships, activities, occupations, ideals, 

and values. It includes also his physical and social community 

in its interrelationships with the larger region, nation, world •- 

its fields of art, music, literature, religion, science, and the like; 

its social trends and tensions, its pressures, taboos, and attrac¬ 
tions. 


Basic learnings. The community school centers its experience 
curriculum in the processes and problems of human living not 
in departmentalized subject fields as is done in the conven¬ 
tional high school. Believing that individual and group living 
is best improved by realistic study of basic processes and direct 
attack upon pressing problems, the curriculum is organized 
directly around such persisting processes and related problems 
of human l iving as using the natural environment, appreciating 

^ The school as a community center is discusser! hv M T 11 i«. » 
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the past, adjusting to people, communicating ideas, making a 
living, sharing in citizenship, maintaining health, improving 
family living, securing education, meeting religous needs, en¬ 
joying beauty, engaging in recreation and so on. Each of these 
persisting processes is a major activity in every community 
today, just as it has always been throughout the history of 
man. These social processes, furthermore, are also fundamental 
activities of contemporary man in his regional, national, and 
worldwide relationships. Community school students thus in¬ 
vestigate both the normal processes and the emergent problems 
of living for the past as well as the present, and for their own 
community in its ever-widening human relationships. Such a 
curriculum thus organizes for serious study both the warp and 
the woof of human relationships past and present. 

Center City 

Freshmen students in Center City High School concentrate on the 
study of life in their own community. Beginning by systematically 
surveying Center City’s population, health, occupations, recreational 
needs, and the like, they then seek out historical origins and develop¬ 
ments to relate the community’s past with its present and probable 
future. Identifying major trends, social needs, and resources for im¬ 
provement, students cooperatively investigate and contribute to 
community safety, beauty, conservation, health, culture, and leader¬ 
ship through planned learning projects. Such extended activities do 
not involve class scheduling problems since the entire afternoon of 
every school day is devoted to this “core” program. Mornings are 
reserved for the more conventional subjects required for college 
entrance or for specific industrial, commercial, agricultural, or home¬ 
making preparation. 

In the sophomore year the same pattern prevails, except that the 
learning sphere widens from the local community to include the en¬ 
tire geographic region. Direct learning through surveys, trips, an 
service projects is now considerably curtailed, though all sophomores 
are eligible for a 2500-mile, three-week study tour in school busses 
reserved for field study use. On this “long trip” the students with 
their teachers visit and study the region’s historical sites, literary 
centers, scenic locations, farm lands, typical industries, government 
offices, and geographic and population characteristics. Constant 
comparison is made between Center City’s social processes and 
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problems analyzed last year and those of the larger region. Resource 
speakers, motion pictures, and regional reports are extensively used 
throughout the year to help the students become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the area in which most of them will continue to live, 
work, and he active citizens. 

Similar comparative studies on national and world levels are 
carried out during the succeeding two years. Throughout this “core 
curriculum” program the interrelationships between past and pres¬ 
ent, between process and problem, and between immediate locality 
and wider areas are stressed. Emphasis is upon realistic understand¬ 
ing of social processes combined with an intelligent, cooperative 
attack upon problems. 1 ' 

Lay participation — The Community School Includes Lay 
People in School Policy and Program Planning. 

Lay participation in educational planning represents one of the 
most effective means of improving educational policy and lay under¬ 
standing. 10 

If someone is expected to support a program, he must share 
the personal satisfaction involved in the development of that 
program’s purposes, direction, and evaluation. This is the first 
principle of successful public relations, and it is one reason why 
the community school includes representative lay people as 
well as students, parents, and the professional staff in all of its 
basic program planning. A second reason, even more important 
in the long view, is that such school-community interaction on 
the planning level results in school programs actually better 
than those designed solely by the school. As the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has found, 

\\ henever schools have drawn the public into processes of plan¬ 
ning, policy formulation, discovery of objectives, and methods to 
meet those objectives, such schools have been superior to what 
otherwise might have been expected. n 


Discussions of curriculum programs and probelms will he found in the Edu- 
catmna 1 Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth , Harold Spears, 

Imnr - HoHis L ' Caswe11 ™d Associates, Curriculum 

Improvement in Public School Systems. 

c'uff* tor Powerful Schools (New York: Metropolitan School Study 

Council, Bureau of Publications, Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, 1949), 

T “ u Cti0, ' f °/ P ,° acr/u/ SchooIs (New York: Bureau of Publications 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), p. 60. 
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Cooperative action. The community school is thus a com¬ 
munity-wide enterprise. The community as a whole, not merely 
the Board of Education and the Parent-Teacher Association, 
feels that it has a stake in its school and shares responsibility 
for the schools success or failure. This feeling is both the effect 
and the cause of sustained lay participation in school policy 
planning. For lay adults as well as for students, such participa¬ 
tion is an educative experience and this very experience is the 
best assurance of their continued interest and support. In the 
community school, its policies and broad program are co¬ 
operatively planned by civic, business, farm, labor, and pro¬ 
fessional leaders, by representatives from schools, churches, 
government, welfare, recreational, and other agencies, and 
sometimes even by political bosses, tavern keepers, and dance 
hall operators who, since they influence youth, should not 
necessarily be ignored when youth education is being planned. 

The community school seeks to improve the quality of com¬ 
munity living not only on the part of youth but also by all 
adults. This it does in part by enlisting both youth and adults 
in broad, continuous planning of fundamental school policy. 

Cosmopolis 

Cosmopolis, a fast-growing residential suburb of a large city, is 
still an independent school district. Under its school superintendent’s 
vigorous leadership, most of the professional staff have taken part 
in a comprehensive child study and community study program 
during the past several years. Last year the school directors au¬ 
thorized a “Long-range School Planning Project” which soon sought 
and secured the active participation of over 400 lay citizens and 
nearly all members of the professional staff. The purpose was to 
focus both school and lay judgment upon such fundamental school- 
community problems as choice of sites for future school buildings, 
finance, improvement of the curriculum, and the need for an exten¬ 
sive recreation program. 

A planning coordinator was first brought in and made a member 
of the professional staff. The services of a community school con¬ 
sultant were also secured from the state university. After appropriate 
publicity through the local press, radio, service clubs and other 
organizations, a questionnaire survey of public opinion concerning 


I 
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the school system’s program was made. By means of a simple check 
list, all residents of the community were asked to say what they liked 
and what they disliked about the job the schools were doing, what 
they thought were the most important problems facing the schools, 
and their opinions about the curricular and extracurricular offerings. 
Nearly 2,300 returns were received. A summary of these were made 
by the coordinator and presented first to teachers’ meetings and then 
to over 30 lay organizations in the community. It was generally 
apparent that most residents were not really aware of the school’s 
chief problems, but were eager to learn about them and to cooperate 
toward their solution. Most people were already friendly to the 
school. 

The next step was to develop six working committees composed 
about equally of law and professional people. This was done by 
listing the six major problem areas and asking each interested lay 
organization to designate slx of its members to serve on these six 
committees. The teachers had their own choice of committee assign¬ 
ments, and none was pressured into joining any of them. 

Each committee chose its own chairman. Four committees selected 
lay persons; two designated teachers. Each committee sub-divided 
its area of effort and organized sub-committees accordingly. Over a 
period of nearly a year, most of them held regular meetings to 
secure, interpret, and evaluate the community’s educational plant, 
facilities, and program in terms of its long-range needs and desires. 
Arguments were sometimes loud and even bitter, but harmony of 
judgment developed as the project progressed. The final conclusions 
and recommendations of each committee were widely publicized 
and then handed to the school directors. Those gentlemen officially 
■expressed their thanks for this community effort, and shortly after¬ 
ward announced a Long-range Plan for Educational Development in 

Cosmopolis, based substantially upon the recommendations re¬ 
ceived. 12 


•Community coordination - The Community School Leads in 
Community Coordination. 

The community council appears to be the evolving pattern for 
securing coordinated effort among organizations engaged in provid¬ 
es specialized services for children and youth. 13 


Tlnn thl £ irther diseussionof lay participation see Helen Storen, Laymen Help 

in Pow^ZhO 1 !™Iw ^ ,etr0poli ! an Schc>o1 Stud y Council, Public Action 

Citi 2 en^omm,«i be secured from ,he National 

,3 A Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 

theS^T E ^nZ; n ^ PeTi0d ' ^Chicago: National ScSetyfor 

Stedy of Education, University of Chicago Press, 1945). Part II, pp. 203-04. 
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Modem programs of education are built around the simple 
idea that the child is a whole being who is educated by his 
total experience - out of school as well as in it. The common¬ 
place statement that John Jones finished his education in 
1940” is obviously absurd, implying as it does that Jones has 
learned nothing since then. 

Equally evident is the fact that eveiy experience of life edu¬ 
cates the individual in some way. Broadly considered, movies 
and churches, homes and bowling alleys, comic books and 
automobiles, YMCAs and poolrooms, radios, newspapers, and 
school are all educative influences. Each one, through its par¬ 
ticular impact upon the daily lives of many persons, shares in 
determining their values and standards, ideals and viewpoints, 
attitudes and outlooks. People always learn what they live, 
what they accept to act upon, what fits in with, but goes be¬ 
yond, their previous experience. The educative process can 
therefore never be confined to the school or concentrated within 
school walls. 

Role of the school. The school is society’s chief formal agency 
for the education of children, youths, and adults. What, then, 
is its special responsibility as one among other educative 
agencies in the community? The answer is clear: the school’s 
proper role within the total educative process is both residual 
and coordinative. In its residual role it is obligated to teach 
all those ideas, skills, appreciations, abilities, attitudes, and 
ideals which are essential to effective living and which are not 
actually acquired through non-school channels. In its co¬ 
ordinative role the school will lead other community agencies 
to develop planned, cooperative programs for the more effective 
and economical education and welfare of all people. 

This implies that the community school will neither duplicate 
the desirable educational offerings generally available through 
other community agencies nor fail to utilize them to the fullest 
extent through leadership in coordinated community programs. 
It is abundantly clear that effective education for our times re¬ 
quires continuous and cooperative planning on the part of 
homes, churches, welfare agencies, service clubs, professional 
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groups, business associations, labor unions, veterans groups, 
women’s clubs, and schools. 

Community councils. In recent years the community co¬ 
ordinating council has been invented as an organizational de¬ 
vice to make permanently possible the values inherent in con¬ 
tinuous cooperation among organized community groups in¬ 
cluding the school. Community councils take various forms 
and names, but certain common characteristics are usually 
apparent: (a) Purpose: cooperative improvement of com¬ 
munity welfare; (b) Function: advisor)' and planning, not 
administrative; (c) Membership: representatives from many 
community organizations as well as some interested individuals; 
(d) Major Program Emphasis: health, safety, education, recrea¬ 
tion, employment, guidance. 

Reducing racial, religious and national tensions, providing 
adequate recreational facilities and guided work experiences 
for young people, forestalling juvenile delinquency, improving 
standards of living, raising cultural levels — these are all edu¬ 
cational problems which neither the school nor any other 
agency working alone can ever hope to solve. In many com¬ 
munities, however, startling success has been achieved when 
education is conceived as guided experience in better living, 
when the whole community’s responsibility for providing that 
experience is widely recognized, and when school and other 
community agencies really coordinate their efforts. 

Vergeville 

In Vergeville, 54 social and civic organizations exist, each working 
in its own way toward community improvement. Until recently 
these groups worked independently of each other, and many of them 
accomplished little. Two years ago, for example, one of the service 
clubs made a recreation survey. Its findings and recommendations 
were important, but they were not utilized because there was no 
channel for bringing them to the official attention of the many other 
community groups which might have helped to put them into prac¬ 
tice. Seeing the need, the high school principal suggested the 
tormation of a coordinating council as a practical device wherebv the 
organizations might work together in those activities in which there 
was common interest and concern. 
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Nearly all of the 54 organizations sent representatives to form such 
a council. They chose seven members to act as a steering committee 
for the council, with the town s major as honorary chairman and the 
school principal as executive secretary. Through free discussion the 
council developed a list of important problems facing the com¬ 
munity and then organized itself into small working committees to 
study these problems and recommend constructive action upon 
them. 

Community-wide action to meet the recreational needs was the 
first project recommended by its study committee to the full council. 
Drawing upon the service club report, the committee urged specific 
action in terms of facilities, leadership, and financial support. 
Lengthy and sometimes heated discussion followed, but final agree¬ 
ment was reached and presented to the constitutent organizations 
composing the council and also to others who had not joined it. 
Nearly all gave full consideration and sanction to the proposed 
plan, and agreed to accept their indicated responsibilities for carry¬ 
ing it forward. Within four months the recreation plan was in actual 
operation, and was widely approved throughout the community. 
From idea to operation the recreation project was enthusiastically 
supported by the Vergeville High School student body, a charter 
member of the coordinating council and, through its two official 
representatives, an active participant throughout. 14 

Democracy — The Community School Practices and Promotes 
Democracy in All Human Relationships. 

Members of a democratic society need to know how to carry on 
cooperative group activity, to give and take, to make choices, and to 
come out with solutions that represent the best thinking of the 
group. 15 

Democracy is more than a system of government, necessary 
as democratic government is to human liberty. Democracy is 
more than a pattern of ways for group living, essential as 
democratic relationships are to individual dignity and oppor¬ 
tunity. Democracy is above all a dynamic social faith in the 
ability of enlightened people to manage their own affairs with 
justice and with intelligence. Self-government and equality of 

14 Coordinating council activities and techniques are described in Jean and 
Jess Ogden, Small Communities in Action; Arthur Hillman, Community Or¬ 
ganization and Planning; Clarence King, Organizing for Community Action; and 
Edward G. Olsen and others. School and Community, chapter 19. 

15 Toward Better Teaching (Washington: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Education Association, 1949), p. 6. 
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opportunity for the individual are practical expressions of this 
heroic democratic faith achieved through the struggles of many 
peoples over many centuries. 

Hallmarks of democracy. Respect for the worth of the in¬ 
dividual person regardless of race, nationality, religion, or 
social status; belief that the human mind can be trusted if it is 
free; confidence in the methods of cooperation, tolerance, and 
peace; individual and group practice of these beliefs — these are 
the hallmarks of true democracy. For democracy is not some¬ 
thing “out there”; it is the way people act in relationship with 
one another. As the Educational Policies Commission has said: 

Democracy exists only in the patterns of behavior, feeling, and 
thought of a people. Let these patterns be destroyed and democracy 
itself is destroyed. And they will be destroyed if they are not ac¬ 
quired anew by each generation, acquired by the complicated 
process of teaching and learning. 10 

That is why democracy depends for its very existence upon 
enlightened social education of all the people. That is precisely 
why the community high school practices and promotes democ¬ 
racy throughout its own organization and program as well as in 
the life of the larger community. 

The democratic school. The community school emphasizes 
in many ways the real meaning of democracy - its values and 
ideals, its foundations, history, advances and obstacles, its 
manifold complexities and its glorious promise. But this school 
goes beyond information about democracy and even beyond 
attitudes of loyalty toward democracy. Stressing these at all 
tunes, it provides also ever-widening personal experience in 
positive social action for democracy. This school and its com¬ 
munity is therefore a living social laboratory in which young 
people study democracy as both goal and process, and where 
they continuously learn the specific skills of effective democratic 
participation and leadership. 

This they do as under guidance they gain experience in 
identifying community needs and problems, analyzing issues 

p. 48 mCriCm DenOCraCV (W “ hi "Slon: National 
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clearly, planning best probable solutions, choosing leaders, 
organizing working committees for research and reporting, 
evaluating recommendations received, carrying out plans made, 
appraising results responsibly. Frank discussion, respect for 
differences of opinion, imaginative planning, zealous effort, 
sober judgment and further discussion and planning — these are 
primary elements of the democratic process, and these are the 
firsthand experiences in group activity shared by all students 
in the community school. Ever alert to violations of democracy’s 
principles in school and in community life, these young citizens 
build the democratic faith and process into their daily patterns 
of behavior — the only reservoir in which democracy can be 
contained. Thus they lay deep in their own character the 
foundations for a better community today and, with it, a better 
world tomorrow. 


Capitol City 

American Problems is a one-year senior social studies course in 
Capitol City High School. Current news of federal investigations 
into municipal graft conditions sparked a student interest that led 
the class into a study of local government. Background research 
included studies of boss rule in various cities, reports of previous 
official investigations and unofficial disclosures, and detailed analysis 
of the current federal exposures. Alert to possible relationships 
between ward politics and municipal graft, the students then looked 
into the council-manager form of city government in contrast to the 
mayor-council plan. Then, by small committees, they interviewed 
the police chief, the newspaper editor, veteran newspaper reporters, 
clergymen and welfare workers, business and labor leaders, and 
political scientists to ask their opinions about the relative merits of 
the two plans for city government. 

A majority of the class became convinced that their own com¬ 
munity needed the council-manager plan. Could they help get it? 
Maybe! So they went on to learn the steps legally required to sub¬ 
mit such a proposal to the citizens. They consulted an attorney and 
enlisted students in other classes to help with a campaign to secure 
the needed voters’ signatures. The augmented group then organized 
a central steering committee, a publicity committee, and a corps of 
petition-circulators who mapped the city and in every district rang 
doorbells and explained their plan as they asked for signatures on 
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the petition. All this was done outside of school hours and without 
either school support or hindrance. 

Some 3,700 signatures were secured. These were turned over to 
an adult citizens’ organization which, inspired by the students’ 
efforts, offered to carry the campaign forward until election. Numer- 
our public meetings were held, exhibits and displays prepared, and 
many more signatures secured. When the council-manager proposal 
for Capitol City appeared on the official election ballot it was ap¬ 
proved by a clear majority and shortly afterward placed in effect. 17 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


1 . 


4. 


Do different teachers have different basic purposes they seek 
to achieve through their teaching? Give examples. Should all 
teachers in a given school system be expected to have the same 
fundamental goal? Why or why not? 

2. What happens to “culture,” “personal success,” “individual de¬ 
velopment, and “personality adjustment” in an educational pro¬ 
gram whose basic goal is to improve the quality of living? Is 
this desirable, or not? Why. 

3. Did your high school use field trips, student interviews, resource 
people, surveys, service projects, work experiences, or school 
camping as bridges between school and community? How 
frequently? How effectively? 

Do you think a “social process” core curriculum would lower 
learning standards? What about college preparation in such a 
program? Would people generally be likely to approve such a 
change in the high school curriculum? Why or why not? 

5. Are not professional educators supposed to know best how to 
organize a school program? Then why the desire for lay 
participation in such matters? Are the educators confused about 
the proper functions of non-experts in school affairs? 

6. Did vour elementary or high school operate as a community 
center. In what respects, and under what conditions? 

7. Do you experience teacher-student cooperative planning in vour 
college courses? How extensively? Is such joint planning 
genuine? How do you know? 

8. Should students study public problems or issues which are 
matters of controversy in the community? Why or why not? 

In 1 » 7 K Ch J U i engi « g d , eS " i , pti0nS of such Poetical citizenship programs are found 
m the Educational Policies Commission, Learning ,he \Vays of Democmcu 
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9. Do you think the conventional high school will decline in im¬ 
portance unless it becomes a community type of school? Why 
or why not? What are the reasons for the position you take? 

10. Are teachers today prepared to work in the kind of school 
described in this chapter? If not, what needs to be done? Can 
you suggest some kind of teacher-education experiences which 
might be developed to further improved teaching? 

MOTION PICTURES 

And So They Live. 25 min., New York University Film Service, 1940. 
Presents a dramatic, documentary record of home, school, and 
community in a section of the rural South. It shows the struggle 
to live in a region where the soil is depleted, where the school 
curriculum is far removed from the needs of the people. 

Campus Frontiers. Color, 28 min., Association Films, 1942. The 
work-study program at Antioch College, showing how job ex¬ 
perience invigorates classroom study and promotes good citizen¬ 
ship. 

Children Must Learn. 13 min., New York University Film Service, 
1940. Life of a poor family in the rural South trying to subsist 
on a poor soil is graphically portrayed. Suggests the part the 
school has played in the lives of such people and points the way 
to a school curriculum that deals with the problems of living. 

Community Resources in Teaching. 20 min., Iowa State University, 
1950. Shows how the community and its resources, and the 
school and its functions, can be woven together into a “pattern 
of education by bringing the students into the community, by 
using its resources as laboratory studies, and by inviting the 
community into the school as lecturers and demonstrators. 

Fight for Better Schools. 19 min., March of Time Forum Films, 1949. 
Shows in detail how the citizens of Arlington County, Virginia, 
brought about the complete reorganization of their school ad¬ 
ministration and facilities, and briefly how other groups are 
taking up the fight. 

Field Trip. Color, 10 min., Virginia Department of Education and 
Norfolk County Schools. Shows how a junior high school 
biology class plans, conducts and follows up an excursion into 
Dismal Swamp. Objectives, preliminary reading, committee 
activities, student reporting, discovery of new problems and 
many suggestions for all types of trips are stressed. 

Lamhertville Story. 20 min., Teaching Film Custodians, 1949. The 
story of a constructive community activity to establish a Satur¬ 
day night teen-age recreation center. A motor accident involv- 
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ing adolescents shocks the citizens into a realization of their 
responsibility to provide wholesome activities. 

Learning Democracy Thru School-Community Projects. B-W or 
color, 20 min., Locke Films, 1947. Elementary and high school 
students participate in school councils, a rural field day, safety 
patrols, clean-up campaign, vocational guidance conference. 
Red Cross work, the parent-teacher-student organization, a 
community council meeting and a youth center. 

Learning Through Cooperative Planning. 20 min., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1948. A project 
of concern and interest to children and the community is skill¬ 
fully exploited to provide real experience in planning coopera¬ 
tively. The examples of democratic guidance given these boys 
and girls as they solve their problems will be especially illumi¬ 
nating to all w’ho seek more effective ways of working with 
children. 


Lessons in Living. 22 min., Brandon, 1945. Shows how a school 
project revitalized a community by giving the children a part in 
community life. The community of Lantzville, British Columbia, 
a cross-section of nationalities and industrial groups — farmers, 
fishermen, lumbermen, and railroad workers - had a dispirited 
public school. The school and community changed and this film 
is the story of their transformation. The participation of chil¬ 
dren and parents in changing the school environments and in 
finding ways to open up recreational activities in the community 
is outstanding. 

Living and Learning in a Rural School. 16 min., New York Uni¬ 
versity Film Service. This film shows what can be done in com¬ 
munity study with resourceful planning. Community resources 
contribute greatly to a curriculum project on Indian life. 

Living in a Metropolis. 20 min., United World Films, undated. The 
giant city of New York has been selected as the subject of this 
film. Nowhere else could boys and girls better learn about just 
what constitutes a metropolis. The portrayal of the fact that in 
New York City millions of people of different cultural and racial 
backgrounds live together in peace, all eventually becoming 
Americans, ma ' ces this an engrossing film story. 

Make Way for Youth. 22 min., Associated Films, 1947. How a youth 
council and recreational committee combat “invisible forces" of 
hate, prejudice, and misunderstanding in a typical community. 

«o„ a ™ thTeouncli aSeS the ° r 8— 


Near Home. 25 min.. International Film Bureau, 1946. A British 
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class and teacher study the community in which they live. In 
the study of the community the pupils, and the part played by 
the teacher, can be observed in a learning process that takes 
advantage of an inherent interest in things near by and ap¬ 
proaches the learning process as problem solving. 

Playtown, U.S.A. 23 min., Association Films, 1946. Designed to 
provide civic, patriotic, service, religious, social, and other 
groups with the “why” and “how” of community organization 
for a year-round, all-age recreation program. This shows how a 
community can provide an adequate all-age recreation program 
if a few citizens want it. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 23 min., National School Service, 1944. A 
dramatized story of a typical school which is meeting the new 
demands on education. School taxes are shown to be an invest¬ 
ment, not a burden. 

Schoolhouse in the Red. Color, 42 min., Agrafilms, 1948. Deals with 
the sociological and psychological factors involved when small 
communities face up to the problem of joining their school dis¬ 
tricts onto a larger unit. 

School in Centerville. B-W or color, 20 min., 1950. Shows how edu¬ 
cation in rural schools can be geared to the problems of learning 
to live in the community. Seventh grade classes are seen in 
action at a model school in rural Virginia. Students are at work 
on projects which relate both to their need for knowledge and 
to the future roles they will take in the community. The three 
R’s are not neglected but are integrated into meaningful study 


and activity. 

School That Learned to Eat. Color, 22 min., General Mills, 1948. 
Tells the story of a school that learned to eat by working and 
playing together. Illustrates preplanning activities of faculty 
and community workers; mobilization of community resources; 
close cooperation between home and school; classroom activities. 
Shows how a school-community program brought about im¬ 
provement in conditions that lead to better health and nutntion. 
School Time in Camp. Color, 18 min., Life Camps, 1947. Tw 
groups of children are taken to camp for a three-week period 

during the regular school term. w .i 

U.S. Community and Its Citizens. 20 min.. United World Films, 

1945. Portrays a community survey made by school chil 
Milford, Connecticut. Shows the actual functioning of com¬ 
munity life and services. TT„i wr «tv 

We Plan Together. 20 min.. Teachers College. Coh.mb.aUmvers.ty 

Bureau of Publications. 1948. The entrance of a new boy into a 
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high school “core” class gives an opportunity to illustrate how 
the class functions, how various fields of interest and subject 
matter are integrated into the group activity, and how the needs 
and abilities of the individuals are recognized and developed. 

Wilson Dam School 25 min., Tennessee Valley Authority, 1942. 
Shows a school designed to take care of the needs of children 
in the elementary school. The experiences of children, the 
democratic planning together of teachers and children, and the 
use of the community as a laboratory of learning help point 
the way for the enrichment of programs in our elementary 
schools. 
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The Meaning of Evaluation 


Paul E. Kambly 


Evaluation is that phase of the teaching process in which the 
emphasis is on determining what happens to students as a 
result of their school experiences. The name evaluation for 
this phase of teaching has replaced the older terms testing, 
measurement, or appraisal largely because of a trend in public 
school teaching to focus attention on the whole child and his 
behavior rather than on whether he has done his assigned work. 

The nature of any evaluation program is determined by the 

educational objectives of the teachers in a school. Traditional 

assign-study-recite teachers are usually satisfied simply to 

measure student growth in the acquisition of knowledge and 

skills. The further teachers deviate from assign-study-recite in 

the direction of experience unit teaching with emphasis on the 

whole child and his behavior the greater the need for a broad 

program of evaluation. Measuring growth in knowledges and 

skills becomes a less important part of determining student 
growth. 

Evaluation differs. In those areas of instruction such as 
mathematics, language, and athletics where teachers and stu¬ 
dents concentrate upon learning information and skills, evalua¬ 
tion is less complicated than in other areas. Social studies, 
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English, music, art, and science teachers have a more difficult 
program of evaluation because of objectives that involve in¬ 
terests, attitudes, appreciations, aptitudes, understandings, and 
other less tangible phases of human behavior. 

, This difference in the problems of evaluation can be made 
more concrete by considering the plight of a football coach who 
works hour after hour in an effort to help his squad learn the 
fundamentals and refinements of football. His efforts are un¬ 
doubtedly motivated, to a very large extent, by the fact that 
he knows his team is soon to be evaluated by hundreds or per¬ 
haps thousands of specators who watch his players compete in 
a game. Most spectators know when a team has been well 
coached and condemn a coach who fails to produce a smooth 
and well-coordinated team. This condemnation may result in 
the firing of the coach. 

An American history teacher on the same school faculty with 
this coach may work just as long and hard in his efforts to help 
his students appreciate and understand what has happened in 
the past and the influence of these events on the present. He 
may be very successful in his efforts or he may be a dismal 
failure. In either case he is in little danger of losing his job as 
a history teacher because no one really knows what happens to 
his students as a result of his teaching. This chapter is con¬ 
cerned with this problem of evaluation in specialized areas, as 
well as evaluating the progress of all students as a result of the 
total school program. 

Four Reasons for Evaluation 

There are at least four purposes of evaluation that are im¬ 
portant to everyone interested in public schools. Listed in the 
approximate order of their importance they are: 

(a) to determine the degree of attainment of the objectives 

of education. 

(b) to provide a sound basis for good public relations. 

(c) to furnish data about students that can be used in 
guidance. 

(d) to provide a basis for marking and reporting to parents. 
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Classroom teachers are expected to evaluate student growth 
in terms of the broad objectives of education as well as in terms 
of the objectives of the areas in which they are teaching. The 
nature of this responsibility can best be illustrated by an ac¬ 
cepted list of objectives for a subject matter area. 

Types of objectives for science teaching. Most experienced 
science teachers would agree that the objectives in the follow¬ 
ing list 1 indicate the type of student growth desired by modem 
schools. 

A. Functional information or facts about such matters as: 

1. Our universe — earth, sun, moon, stars, weather, and climate. 

2. Living things — plants and animals. 

3. The human body — structure, functions, and care. 

B. Functional concepts, such as: 

1. Space is vast. 

2. The earth is very old. 

3. All life has evolved from simpler forms. 

C. Functional understanding of principles, such as: 

1. All living things reproduce their kind. 

2. Changes in the seasons and differences in weather and climate 
depend largely upon the relation of the earth to the sun. 

3. Energy can be changed from one form to another. 

D. Instrumental skills, such as ability to: 

1. Read science content with understanding and satisfaction. 

2. Perform fundamental operations with reasonable accuracy. 

3. Perform simple manipulatory activities with science equip¬ 
ment. 

E. Problem-solving skills, such as ability to: 

1. Sense a problem. 

2. Define the problem. 

F. Attitudes, such as: 

1. Open-mindedness — willingness to consider new facts. 

2. Intellectual honesty — scientific integrity, unwillingness to 
compromise with truth as known. 

3. Suspended judgment — scientific control, withholding con¬ 
clusions until all available facts are in, not generalizing from 
insufficient data. 


1 National Society for the Study of Education. Science Education in American 
School, Forty-Sixth Yearbook. Part I. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947), pp. 28-29. 
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G. Appreciations, such as: 

!• Appreciation of the contributions of scientists. 

2. Appreciation of basic cause-and-effect relationships. 

3. Sensitivity to possible uses and applications of science in 
personal relationships and disposition to use scientific knowl¬ 
edge and abilities in such relationships (attitude). 

H. Interests, such as: 

1. Interest in some phase of science as a recreational activity or 
hobby. 

2. Interest in science as a field for a vocation. 

Teachers in other areas have comparable lists of objectives. 
All are faced with the problem of determining the amount of 
student growth in the attainment of the objectives. Careful in¬ 
spection of the list will focus attention of the difficulty of 
measuring growth in areas such as attitudes, appreciations, and 
interests. In spite of the difficulty, good teachers continually 
try to develop techniques of evaluation for each of the objec¬ 
tives they use as guides to their teaching. 

Good public relations. Any school that can produce evidence 
to show that work in science and other areas is really helping 
students attain objectives such as these is very likely to have the 
solid backing of the community. Taxpayers need the kind of 
evidence illustrated by a winning football team to convince 
them that instruction has borne fruit. In any community where 
a science department has produced one or more Westinghouse 
Science Scholarship winners, the citizens conclude that the 
school is producing results. Although the nature of the proof 
may be questioned, the fact that taxpayers want the evidence 
remains. Without it the typical reaction to requests for higher 
taxes and more money for school is, “What are you doing with 
the money that is already available?” Since money and com¬ 
munity cooperation are essential for good schools, the im¬ 
portance of evaluation to provide a basis for sound public rela¬ 
tions cannot be over-emphasized. 

Basis for guidance. Much of the present-day criticism of 
public schools could be avoided if every school had a good 
guidance program. The responsibility for helping individuals 
plan their futures falls upon all teachers. In secondary schools 
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guidance involves helping students make decisions concerning 
the course of their lives after school days are over. To do this 
adequately it is not enough to administer a few vocational 
aptitude tests in the senior year of high school. A record of 
growth trends kept over a period of years is a far more adequate 
basis for helping a student understand the kind of person he is 
and for formulating reasonable plans for his life. The data used 
by counselors must be accumulated through the process of 
evaluation. It should include formal test scores, activity records, 
anecdotal ratings, reports of observation of behavior, and state¬ 
ments about individual students. With this information and the 
faculty to use the data, there is a great possibility that students 
can be directed into channels where they have a chance to 
succeed. 

Marking and reporting. The importance of evaluation in 
providing the basis for grading and reporting to parents is 
closely related to sound public relations. Friction between 
schools and school patrons often is the result of dissatisfaction 
with the reports concerning student growth that are sent to 
parents. The following chapter on marking and reporting is 
based on the assumption that evaluation is a continuing process, 
without which marking and reporting to parents would be im¬ 
possible. 

It should also be fairly obvious that without evaluation, 
changes in the offerings of public schools would be even slower 
than they are at present. By demonstrating the failure of public 
schools to meet the needs of students and community the way 
to curriculum changes is opened. Information gained by 
evaluating student growth in traditional schools is largely re¬ 
sponsible for efforts to provide greater opportunities for voca¬ 
tional training, work experience, and “common learnings” 
courses in the better modem schools. 

Evaluating Is Sometimes Subjective 

Direct observation. Direct observation of pupil behavior is 
the most basic and important technique of evaluation. As pre- 
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viously stated, the spectators at a football game observe the 
results of coaching and draw conclusions or evaluate its effec¬ 
tiveness on the basis of this observation. Unfortunatelv the 

* 

history teacher has fewer opportunities to evaluate the results 
of his work by direct observation. Student growth resulting 
from his efforts may not result in immediate, observable changes 
in behavior. It may be several years before individual behavior 
as an adult citizen of the United States indicates good or poor 
history teaching. However, all secondary school teachers can 
learn something about student growth by careful observation 
of changes in the behavior of students with whom they work. 
Such observation may be the only possible basis for determining 
changes in appreciations or attitudes. 

Anecdotal records. Because of the generally recognized im¬ 
portance of direct observation of changes in student behavior 
in determining growth, there has developed a common practice 
of making a written record of the type of behavior observed. 
This record becomes part of the accumulating data concerning 
the individual student. Anecdotal records are very commonly 
used in elementary schools where pupils are under the super¬ 
vision of one teacher all day. In secondary schools where 
students have several different teachers during the day good 
anecdotal records are less common. A sample of the type of 
behavior observed and recorded for one student follows." 

9-16 Started a friendly wrestling match with T. on the play¬ 
ground. Became angry and said T. had pinched him. 

9-23 Stopped a fight on the playground between second and fifth 

grade boys. 

9-28 “Time goes by fast when you work.” H. had been cutting 
out letters for a social studies poster. w . 

10-3 “No, that’s not right, T., I was touched back here.” H. in¬ 
sisted that he was touched in football even though it was 
losing ground for his side. 

10-5 “It’s time to go to the science room now to run the movie 
machine.” H. runs the school machine and takes the job 

very seriously. 


-’Arthur Emil Hamalainen, An Apprqisal of Anecdotal Records (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1943), pp. 


55-56. 
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10- 31 H. stood on the stage and told people what to say as they 

came forward during our class assembly program. This was 
unusual behavior for H. - to volunteer assistance in work 
of this sort. 

11- 1 H. brought complaints from the other children for keeping 

the good football in the play period. He seems to think he 
always deserves the best of the athletic equipment. 

12- 4 Sulked because he was spoken to for wasting time. This is 

typical reaction of H. to criticism. 

12-12 Stayed after school to help me move some boxes. H. likes 
to feel he is doing someone a favor. 

Records such as these are of no value unless there is some use 
made of them. In school systems where counselors are avail¬ 
able, such records may provide very necessary information in 
helping students solve some of their problems. Records kept 
over a period of years may contain considerable evidence of 
changes in student behavior. 

Rating scales. There are various types of rating scales that 
are useful in evaluating students with respect to specific 
characteristics. The rating is subjective but a scale at least in¬ 
dicates the various specific characteristics being evaluated. The 
following sample is taken from the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Scale. 3 

Directions for Using 
Schedule B 

1. Do not consult anyone in making your judgments. 

2. In rating a person on a particular trait, disregard every other trait 
but that one. Many ratings are rendered valueless because the 
rater allows himself to be influenced by a general favorable or 
unfavorable impression that he has formed of the person. 

3. When you have satisfied yourself as to the standing of this person 
in the trait on which you are rating him, indicate your rating by 
placing a cross (X) immediately above the most appropriate 
descriptive phrase. 

4. If you are rating a child, try to make your ratings by comparing 
him with other children of his own age. 

5. The masculine pronoun (he) has been used throughout for con¬ 
venience. It applies whether the person whom you are rating is 
male or female. 

x,, 3 ^ r?', H ^ ggerty and others > Beha vior Rating Scale (Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1930), p. 3. 
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6. In making your ratings, disregard the small numbers which ap¬ 
pear below the descriptive phrases. They are for use in scoring. 

DIVISION I 


1. How intelligent is he? 


Score 


1 1 1 
Feeble- Dull Equal of 

minded average 

child on 

the street 

(5) (4) (3) 

2. Is he abstracted or wide awake? 

Bright 

(2) 

Brilliant 

(1) 

1 

Continually 

Frequently 

Usually 

Wide¬ 

Keenly 

absorbed 

becomes 

present- 

awake 

alive and 

in himself 

abstracted 

minded 


alert 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

3. Is his attention sustained? 



Distracted: 

Difficult 

1 

Attends 

1 

Is 

Able to 

jumps from 

to keep at 

adequately 

absorbed 

hold 

one thing 

task until 


in what 

attention 

to another 

completed. 


he does 

for long 





periods 

(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

4. Is he slow or quick in thinking? 



1 

Extremely 

Sluggish, 

Thinks 

1 

Agile- 

Exceed¬ 

slow 

plodding 

with 

minded 

ingly 



ordinary 


rapid 



speed 



(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

5. Is he slovenly or careful in his thinking? 


1 

Very 

Inexact. 

Moderately 

1 

Consistent 

1 

Precise 

slovenly 

A dabbler 

careful 

and 


and 



logical 


illogical 





(5) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 
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Informal teacher-made scales may help a teacher make a 
more accurate evaluation of student growth in the attainment 
of objectives in such areas as appreciations and attitudes. 
Anderson, Forsyth, and Morse 4 in their discussion of the 
measurement of understanding in the social studies use an 
example of a teacher who wishes to discover whether his stu¬ 
dents are making sound social adjustments. They suggest that 
he make observations of the following types of behavior and 
record the ratings on each member of the class. 

5. Heads a group easily without nervousness or agression. 

4. Heads a group, but occasionally has difficulty. 

3. Works with other individuals. 

2. Works alone. 

1. Works neither with group nor alone; drifts. 


Objective Evaluation Instruments 


Modem instruments used in evaluating student growth are 
extremely varied in type. The common educational tests are 
most familiar. Other instruments which attempt to measure 
intelligence, personality, attitudes, interests, and emotional ad¬ 
justment are less familiar but useful tools in evaluation. All 
teachers should become familiar with the functions and charac¬ 
teristics of the more commonly used measuring devices. 

Educational tests. The primary function of educational tests 
is the measurement of educational progress as indicated by the 
acquisition of knowledge. Modem tests for measuring this type 
of growth differ in several ways from the older discussion types 
of tests still commonly used. The questions or exercises are 
usually more carefully selected to coincide with the purpose 
for which the test is constructed. The exercises in a good educa¬ 
tional test are arranged to form an accurate measuring instru¬ 
ment. Modem tests are also of greater value in diagnosing stu¬ 
dent difficulties. Good tests may indicate very specifically the 
kind of remedial attention needed. The exclusive use of educa- 
tional tests in an evaluation program tends to place a premium 


* Wimam A. Brownell and others. The Measurement of Understc 
fafth Yearbook, Pt. I, National Society for the Study of Educate 
University of Chicago Press, 1946), Ch. V, pp. 98-99. 


ng, Forty- 
(Chicago: 
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on the ability of students to respond correctly to highly factual 
questions. The purpose of education is more than to develop 
students who can answer questions of the information type. The 
past and present practices of teachers in over-emphasizing 
scores made on educational tests is detrimental to a broader 
concept of evaluation. 

Intelligence tests. Intelligence tests supposedly measure 
mental ability in a large degree independently of what the 
student has learned up to the time he takes the test. Most 
schools determine the intelligence quotients or I.Q.’s of their 
students by administering group intelligence tests. Since the 
ability to read and the previous background of students do 
influence scores on these tests teachers should use some caution 
in drawing conclusions on the basis of I.Q. alone. This caution 
is especially necessary if grading and reporting to parents is 
done in terms of students’ abilities. 

The accompanying illustration from the California Short- 
form Test of Mental Maturity 5 shows items that measure 
vocabulary. 

Test 6 

Directions: Draw a line under the word which means the same or 

about the same as the first word. Write' the number of 
word on the line to the right, as: 


0 . 

blossom 

1 tree 

2 vine 



3 flower 

4 garden 

1 . 

strange 

1 real 

2 tell 


3 certain 

4 unknown 

2. 

reply 

1 news 

2 answer 


3 note 

4 open 

3. 

liberty 

1 benefit 

2 seize 


3 freedom 

4 overlook 

4. 

assist 

1 consent 

2 help 



3 agree 

4 overlook 

5 Elizabeth T. 

Sullivan, California Short-form Test of 


.0 


1 


.4 
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5. 

admire 

1 defend 

2 protect 




3 approve 

4 agree 

s 

6. 

aim 

1 offer 

2 apply 




3 haste 

4 end 

6 

7. 

esteem 

1 reject 

2 estimate 




3 exceed 

4 respect 

7 

8. 

acquire 

1 agree 

2 conduct 




3 obtain 

4 conflict 

8 

9. 

counsel 

1 glory 

2 advice 




3 generous 

4 satisfy 

Q 

10. 

ample 

1 season 

2 plentiful 




3 alive 

4 autumn 

10 


Scores obtained from intelligence tests can be converted into 
I.Q.’s and students classified in terms of their ability. 


Classification 

7. Q.° 

Limits in terms of P.E.° 

Near genius 

140 and higher 

4- 3 P.E. and over 

Highly superior 

120-139 

+ 2P.E. to + 3 P.E. 

Superior 

110-119 

+ 1 P.E. to + 2 P.E. 

Normal 

90-109 

- 1 P.E. to + 1 P.E. 

Dull Normal 

80-89 

- 2 P.E. to - 1 P.E. 

Borderline 

70-79 

- 3 P.E. to - 2 P.E. 

Below Borderline 

lower than 69 

— 3 P.E. and below 


Good teachers recognize the dangers involved in assigning 
students to one of these classifications, especially to dull normal 
or lower, purely on the basis of information gained by having 
students write, one intelligence test. 

Measuring personality and attitudes. During the years from 


“ These numerical values are based on the Stanford-Binet Test with a standard 
would diffe! 16 ‘ F ° r haV ‘ ng 3 diffcrent s ^ndard deviation these values 

E f a f. h intelligence level is defined as a class interval embracing a range of 

I.Q. s falling at each and such distance from the mean, where these distances 
are expressed as multiples of the probable error. 
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1930 to 1940, largely as a result of the trend to focus attention 
on the whole child and his behavior, educators turned their 
efforts to consideration of attitudes and personality. There is 
now available a wide assortment of tests, inventories, and scales 
aimed at discovering many of the aspects of human thought and 
behavior. Teachers generally recognize that it is more im¬ 
portant for a student to be well-adjusted to his family and com¬ 
munity environments than to be able to answer all the ques¬ 
tions in an informational type test. 

Personality inventories attempt to determine an individual’s 
adjustment by his answers to questions such as these taken 
from the Bernreuter Personality Inventory: 6 

The questions on this blank are intended to indicate your interests 
and attitudes. It is not an intelligence test, nor are there any right 
or wrong answers. 

In front of each question you will find: “Yes No ?” 

If your answer is “Yes,” draw a circle around the “Yes.” If your 
answer is No, draw a circle around the “No.” If you are entirely 
unable to answer either “Yes” or “No” to the question, then draw a 
circle around the question mark. 

1. Yes No ? Does it make you uncomfortable to be “different” 

or unconventional? 

2. Yes No ? Do you day-dream frequently? 

3. Yes No ? Do you usually work things out for yourself rather 

than get someone to show you? 

4. Yes No ? Have you ever crossed the street to avoid meet¬ 

ing some person? 

5. Yes No ? Can you stand criticism without feeling hurt? 

6. Yes No ? Do you ever give money to beggers? 

7. Yes No ? Do you prefer to associate with people who are 

younger than yourself? 

8. Yes No ? Do you often feel just miserable? 

9. Yes No ? Do you dislike finding your way about in strange 

places? 

10. Yes No ? Do you blush very often? 

11. Yes No ? Are you easily discouraged when the opinions of 

others differ from your own? 

12. Yes No ? Do you try to get your own way even if you have 

to fight for it? 

6 Robert G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory (Palo Alto: Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1935). 
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13. Yes No ? Do athletics interest you more than intellectual 

affairs? 

14. Yes No ? Do you consider yourself a rather nervous person? 

15. Yes No ? Do you usually object when a person steps in 

front of you in a line of people? 

Attitudes may also be measured by the use of scales or ques¬ 
tionnaires. When using these instruments it is assumed that 
what students say they approve or disapprove is an indication 
of how they may actually behave in various life situations. This 
may not be a correct assumption. 

The simpler forms of attitude tests provide a list of stimulus 
words, and students are asked to underline those they like or 
those that bother or disturb them. A procedure that can be 
extremely useful to classroom teachers is collecting “free re¬ 
sponse" materials. 7 A direct question such as “Why do you 
feel this way?” may result in answers that can be analyzed to 
provide information concerning student attitudes. 

More complex attitude scales are constructed in such form 
that students can check for each statement one of five responses 
to indicate their feelings about it. The following sample taken 
from the Byrd Health Attitude Scale 8 illustrates this form. 


DIRECTIONS 


READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY AND AT ONCE UNDER¬ 
LINE YOUR REACTION TO THE STATEMENT. Please work 
rapidly. Indicate the way you honestly feel about each statement 
BE SURE TO ANSWER EVERY ITEM. 


1. A person should be entirely responsible for his own health, 

Strongly agree 1 Agree 2 Undecided 3 Disagree 4 

Strongly disagree 5 

2. The government should require all people to be insured for 
sickness. 

Strongly agree 5 Agree 4 Undecided 3 Disagree 2 

Strongly disagree 1 


K ' uh,e "- ; ) nd G. Thompson. “Studying Attitudes in the 

Classroom, Educational Method. May, 1943, Vol. 22 p 360 

Junior u“i, E J^ d i9S)' rf S “ te < Pal0 A1,0; Stanford 
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3. The health department should leave all health matters to the 
local doctors. 

Strongly agree 1 Agree 2 Undecided 3 Disagree 4 

Strongly disagree 5 

4. All persons with tuberculosis should be registered with the 
public health department. 

Strongly agree 5 Agree 4 Undecided 3 Disagree 2 

Strongly disagree 1 

5. Free clinics for the treatment of cancer should be closed. 

Strongly agree 1 Agree 2 Undecided 3 Disagree 4 

Strongly disagree 5 

Determining interests. The interests of students have long 
been known to be of great importance in influencing choices 
of courses and the quality of work done in school. Because of 
variations in interests, classroom teachers who are confined 
within the boundaries of traditional courses find it necessary 
to permit considerable latitude in the choices of learning 
activities. Student interests can be determined through in¬ 
formal conversations, by using teacher-made questionnaires, or 
by giving formal interest inventories. The information obtained 
by using these inventories is important in counseling students 
concerning choice of courses in school and occupational pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The Benge Interest Analysis 9 is a check list of topics that 
illustrates the formal type of instrument used in attempting to 
determine student interests. The topics included are sub-divided 
under the headings: “school interests,” “discussion topics of 
interest to you now,” “personal activities,” “occupational prefer¬ 
ences,” and “personal traits.” The following sample is taken 
from the subdivision on personal activities. 

It has been proven that the correct interests are important to 
success in most vocations. People differ widely in their interests and 
the object of this questionnaire is to determine your particular in¬ 
terests. It is not a test of intelligence. There are no right or wrong 
answers. You need merely estimate your own interest in each subject 
with utter frankness. 

9 Eugene, J. Benge, Interest Analysis (Philadelphia: Management Service 
Company, 1942). 
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Many topics are listed. You are to indicate your interest in each 
by marking it plus (+) if you like it, and minus ( — ) if you dislike 
it. If you neither like nor dislike an item, or can’t make up your mind 
about it, don’t mark it at all. For example: 

-+» English History Write long letters — Bridge 

These markings would show that you like English History, neither 
like nor dislike to write long letters, and dislike the game of bridge. 
Work rapidly. Don’t stop to deliberate whether you should or should 
not be interested in a topic; give your quick reaction and go on. 

III. PERSONAL ACTIVITIES 

-Address a meeting _Boss others 

-Be in a large crowd -Read scientific articles 

-Tinker with an automobile _Read the Bible 

-Work up a sweat _Attend a football game 

-Attend a social gathering -Kiss the opposite sex 

-Take long walks alone _Meet new people 

-Wear sporty clothes -Do original research 

Characteristics of Good Tests 

Typical classroom teachers make greater use of educational 
tests than any other type of measuring instrument. This is true 
first because of the emphasis on learning subject matter in the 
process of becoming a teacher, and second because of the 
secondary school curriculum which is made up of courses very 
obviously organized within definite subject matter boundaries. 
Teachers naturally tend to measure student growth most often 
in terms of knowledge gained as a result of classroom experi¬ 
ences. Unfortunately many teachers give tests primarily to 
accumulate a set of scores on which to base a grade. The result 
has been the development of an almost universal unfavorable 
attitude toward testing on the part of students. More emphasis 

on the motivational and learning value of tests will help change 
student attitudes. 

The selection of a printed test or the construction of an in¬ 
formal test requires some understanding of the characteristics 
of a good test. Test specialists are in general agreement con¬ 
cerning the importance of the characteristics that are included 
in the following paragraphs. 
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Validity. A test is said to have validity if it measures what it 
is supposed to measure. Validity is lacking in many informal 
tests largely because teachers fail to define the objectives 
toward which students growth has been directed. Tests that 
emphasize memorization of specific dates, structures, places, 
laws, formulas, or technical names are not valid unless the ob¬ 
jective for the work completed is to develop the ability to 
memorize specific details. An English teacher who prepares a 
test requiring students to identify authors, quotations, or titles 
should not attempt to evaluate student growth in appreciation 
of good literature on the basis of the scores obtained on the 
test. Since validity is determined by the extent to which a test 
measures what the student has had an opportunity to learn, any 
teacher can check a test for this characteristic by making a care¬ 
ful inspection of its content. Such an inspection should at least 
result in what is known as curricular validity. 

Reliability. A test is said to have reliability if it measures 
consistently whatever it does measure. For example, if the 
same group of pupils were given the same test a second time a 
few days apart and each individual received the same score, 
the test would be considered reliable. 10 If the rank of each in¬ 
dividual is about the same on two tests, or on two forms of the 
same test, the test is considered to be reliable. The correlation 
coefficient between scores on the two tests is the reliability 
coefficient that is usually reported for tests. 

Reliability coefficients have one serious limitation. If there 
are large differences in achievement among the pupils in a 
group, the rank of each pupil will be about the same on each 
test. But if the differences in achievement among the pupils are 
very slight, the two tests will not agree so well. In educational 
achievement tests, the range of pupil ability has an important 
effect on the size of the reliability coefficient. 

Broad sampling. A third characteristic essential for a good 
test is a broad sampling. The scores on a test should be repre¬ 
sentative of the scores that might be obtained if it were possible 


10 Reliability derived from the use of comparable forms of the same test is 
more accurate. This example is given merely to illustrate the concept of re¬ 
liability in simple terms. 
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to measure total performance in the area covered by the test. 
Broad sampling tends to reduce errors in evaluating student 
growth because the chances students have to demonstrate 
growth are increased. The chief student criticism of essay tests 
has always been that the limited number of questions make 
it necessary to memorize every possible detail so as to be sure 
to know the few questions that are asked. 

Easy scoring. A fourth desirable characteristic of a good test 
is easy scoring. Such a test can be accurately scored by clerical 
help or by the students themselves. Easy scoring may depend 
on the form of the test or on the form of the answer sheets used 
by students. Informal teacher-made tests should be set up in 
such a way that all answers are placed in a column along the 
right hand side of each page. A key can then be placed along 
this column and the errors marked very rapidly. Standardized 
tests often include answer sheets that can be scored by placing 
a cutout stencil over each sheet. The correct answers are those 
which appear in the stencil openings. Incorrect answers can 
be indicated very rapidly by marking the openings that are 
blank on the students answer sheet. If total score is all that is 
desired, it is obtained by counting the number of marks show¬ 
ing in the stencil openings without making any marks on the 
answer sheet. 

Comparability. A fifth characteristic of a good standardized 
test, but not necessarily of an informal teacher-made test, is 
comparability. This characteristic is established by providing 
two or more comparable forms of the same test. These data 
make it possible to compare the performance of students in a 
given group with the performance of the original group of stu¬ 
dents who took the test. Two forms of the same test are used 
most often when teachers wish to compare student performance 
before and after a unit of instruction. By the use of comparable 
forms it is assumed that the evaluation is more accurate than it 
would be if the same form were used twice. 

Standardized tests. Standardized tests differ from informal 
teacher-made tests primarily in the quality of test items and in 
the statistical treatment that results in the establishment of 
comparative norms. The author of a standardized test must 
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attempt to prepare items over content that all students who 
are to write the examination have had a chance to learn. The 
difficulty in selecting valid content depends upon the subject 
matter to be tested. In mathematics the selection of content is 
much simpler than in social studies because the desired out¬ 
comes are more easily identified. Consequently there are many 
good standardized tests in mathematics from which a mathe¬ 
matics teacher may select. A social studies teacher has a more 
difficult problem of selection because a standardized test is 
less likely to be valid in terms of the course as taught by that 
individual teacher. 

Most teachers use standardized tests to compare the achieve¬ 
ment of their students with the achievement of other students 
taught by other teachers. There is some satisfaction in dis¬ 
covering that a group of students is “above the national norm.” 
There is little satisfaction in discovering that they are “below 
the norm, but the information may serve as an incentive to 
learn more about the students in a class or to devise better 
teaching and learning techniques. Unfortunately the tail begins 
to wag the dog when administrators make it clear to teachers 
that their classes must achieve above the national norms on 
standardized achievement tests. Under such pressure teachers 
tend to teach for good test performance and forget all other 
objectives. This tendency has undoubtedly been partly re¬ 
sponsible for the very slow progress in curriculum improve¬ 
ment. 

The basic important question that standardized tests may 
help to answer is whether or not students are achieving at a 
level consistent with their ability. Teachers accused of spend¬ 
ing too much time with dull or bright students at the expense of 
other members of a class can check the accuracy of the criticism 
by comparing student performance on standardized achieve¬ 
ment tests with the performance that would be expected on 
the basis of their intelligence quotients. The ideal result of 
such a check is to discover that all members of a class are 
achieving at what seems to be their proper levels. Thus a 
teacher working with a low ability group may be proud of 
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achievements of the group even thought test scores are below 
the national norm. 

The best sources of information about the variety of stand¬ 
ardized tests are the Mental Measurement Yearbooks These 
contain descriptions of tests and reviews. The reviews are written 
by subject-matter and test specialists and provide information 
that may not be given by the authors and publishers of tests. 


Informal Teacher-Made Tests 


Informal teacher-made tests are widely used as aids in 
evaluating student growth. Teachers prefer to make their own 
examinations because they can thereby be reasonably sure that 
their tests are valid. Teacher-made tests may be either essay 
or objective. Both types are commonly used. Essay type ex¬ 
aminations have been used much longer than objective tests 
and are still preferred by some teachers. It is easy to under¬ 
stand why an English teacher may prefer to give essay examina¬ 
tions while a science teacher prefers objective. The tvpe of 
student growth being evaluated is obviously important in de¬ 
ciding what type of examination should be prepared. 

Since the scores on teacher-made examinations are almost 
universally used as a basis for determining the marks assigned 
to students, many teachers prefer the greater preciseness of 
objective questions. It is a well-know fact that grades on an 
essay type of examination are extremely variable if assigned by 
different teachers. However, studies have shown that it is 
possible to reduce the variability of teacher marks by improv¬ 
ing the quality of essay examinations. 

Essay questions. A recent professional magazine had a cover 
picture that included a blackboard on which there were several 
questions. Two of these questions were “Discuss the structure 
of the amoeba and “Tell all you know about the paramecium.” 
These were intended to be very poor examples of essay ques¬ 
tions. One can argue that they are acceptable only "if it is 
agreed tha t any answer will be accepted. Any discussion of 


K ' „ ,r0S (edit ° r >* The Menta/ Measurement Yearbooks (New Bruns¬ 
wick: Rutgers University Press. 1938, 1940, 1949). 1 
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the amoeba, no matter how poor, must be accepted because 
the question simply says, “Discuss.” By the same line of thought 
any student who answers the second question by saying, “The 
paramecium is a protozoan. That is all I know,” has written 
a perfect answer. Teachers who use similar questions usually 
refuse to accept such answers and often unfairly assign failing 
grades to the authors. 

Essay questions can be improved by making them clear and 
definite. “Discuss the structure of the amoeba” can be changed 
to, “Enumerate the structures that make up an amoeba. Tell 
briefly what seems to be the function of each structure.” 

It is now possible to set up standards for judging the answers 
students write. These standards should be equally apparent to 
readers other than the author of the question. Questions that 
begin with enumerate, list, define, or what would happen if, are 
almost always better questions for younger students than those 
that begin with discuss, tell all you know, or what can you say. 

One of the common faults of essay type examinations is in¬ 
adequate sampling. This fault is easily corrected by more care¬ 
ful attention to the selection of questions. Last-minute rushing 
to write a set of examination questions is not conducive to 
adequate sampling. Almost invariably hurriedly prepared ques¬ 
tions will center around the material most recently covered in 
class. 

Beginning teachers, especially those in secondary schools, are 
on safer ground in defending marks and maintaining reasonably 
friendly relationships with students and parents if the marks 
indicating understanding of subject matter are based upon ob¬ 
jective tests. Teachers who agree with this statement recognize 
that objective tests emphasize measurement of student growth 
primarily through knowledge of facts, understanding of in¬ 
formation, and acquisition of skills. 

Objective examinations. Ross 12 classifies the principal types 

of objective tests as follows: 

1. Recall types. 

a. Simple-recall. 

12 c. C. Ross. Measurement in Today’s Schools, 2nd ed. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947), p. 127. 
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b. Completion. 

2. Recognition types. 

a. More common. 

( 1 ) alternative-response 

(2) Multiple-choice 

(3) Matching 

b. Less common. 

(1) Rearrangement. 

. (2) Identification. 

(3) Analogy. 

(4) Incorrect statement. 

In the following pages there are suggestions for writing and 
using the five most commonly used types. Anyone wishing a 
more detailed discussion of objective test items should read 
one or more of the references listed at the end of this chapter. 

Simple-recall questions. These items are written as direct 
questions. The answers must be recalled by the student rather 
than simply recognized as correct. In some areas of subject 
matter, such as mathematics and science, simple-recall items 
are especially useful. As is true when using almost all types 
of objective test items, the emphasis tends to be upon measuring 
the recall of highly factual information. The following examples 

are offered as representative of well-written simple-recall ques¬ 
tions. 

1. What is the formula for finding the perimeter 

of a rectangle? \ _ 

2. How many sides are there in a hexagon? 2_ ~ 

3. The sum of three consecutive odd numbers 

is 141. What are the numbers? 3 ._ 

4. What is the process by which green plants 

manufacture food? 4 

Any questions like these can usually be written in the form 
of completion questions and be just as useful. 

Completion questions. These questions are statements in 
which certain important words have been omitted. Students 
are expected to fill in the missing words. Because important 
words are usually omitted, completion tests tend to become 
vocabulary tests. This may or may not be desirable depending 
upon the nature and purpose of the test. Many teachers use the 
sentences in basic textbooks for their completion items By 
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using the exact phraseology of the basic text they encourage 
students to depend upon rote learning rather than upon real 
understanding. For this reason, the language of the text should 
be avoided whenever possible. 

In order to make scoring easier all blanks should be placed 
in a column along the right-hand margin as shown by these 
examples. 

1. The publication called “Common Sense,” 
which helped to promote a feeling of in¬ 
dependence in the colonies, was written 

by ? . 1_ 

2. The first nation to settle what is now New 

York was __? . 2_ 

In addition to making scoring easier this form provides blanks 
of equal length and does not cause students to consider words 
of proper length for a given blank. It makes no difference where 
the blank occurs in the statement. Definite articles such as 
“a” or “an” should not precede a blank because they decrease 
the range of student choice by providing a grammatical clue 
to the correct response. 

The score on completion tests is usually the number correct. 
When students complete the statements with words that are 
correct but not those intended by the author of the statements, 
they should be given credit for the items. It may be necessary 
to make several revisions in the wording of a completion item 
before it produces only one correct answer. 

Alternative-response questions. Alternative-response ques¬ 
tions are most commonly used because they are easiest to write. 
Students are usually asked to indicate if a statement is true or 
false or to answer a question by indicating yes or no. Although 
it is easy to prepare a list of such statements or questions, it re¬ 
quires some practice and effort to produce a good alternative- 
response test. Teachers who prepare a test made up of state¬ 
ments taken from the basic text, some of which have a word or 
two changed to make them incorrect, are certainly encouraging 
students to “learn the textbook.” It is much better practice to 
use statements different from those in the assigned reading but 
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with similar meaning. For example, the text statement is: 

“More than half of your body is made up of water.” The test 
item covering this information might be: 

T F There are over seventy-five pounds of water in a boy 
who weighs one-hundred and fifty pounds. 

Each alternative-response item should be all right or wrong. 
Students naturally resent the fact that they may respond in¬ 
correctly to an item because some qualifying clause changes 
what otherwise seems to be the correct answer. An example of 
a poor item is: 

T F The bat is a mammal that flies at night, and feeds on 
green leaves. 

A bright, but perhaps careless, student may mark this state¬ 
ment true because the first part is true. The item can be im¬ 
proved by changing the words “green leaves” to “insects,” which 
makes the entire statement true. It might also be improved by 
using the original wording but making two or three statements 
instead of one. 

T F A bat is a mammal. 

T F A bat flies at night. 

T F A bat feeds on green leaves. 

The examples used illustrate the recommended form for 
alternative-response items. Asking students to encircle either 
the T or F to indicate answers is perferable to having the stu¬ 
dents write the letters because there can be no question con¬ 
cerning the letter intended. The number and order of true and 
false statements can readily be determined and placed in 
random order by flipping a coin. Students who are told that 
this method is used will not waste time trying to figure out the 
“system.” 

Alternative-response tests are often scored by subtracting the 
number wrong from the number right. This method ignores 
those items omitted. It is used because students have a fifty- 
fifty chance of responding correctly even though they may not 
know the correct answer. Research studies have shown that 
the rank of pupils is essentially the same when the test scores 
are based on the number correct rather than rights minus 
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wrongs. Students prefer the practice of counting the number 
correct as the score. 

Multiple-choice tests. A multiple choice item may be made 
up of a direct question with four or five responses or by an 
introductory incomplete statement followed by four or five 
completions. The following samples illustrate the two possible 
forms. 

What often causes earaches that accompany diseases of the nose 
and throat? 

a. Increased pressure in the middle ear 

b. Inflammation of the inner ear 

c. Inflammation of the outer ear 

d. The destruction of tissue by bacteria 

e. Decreased pressure in the middle ear .... ( ) 

Earaches accompanying diseases of the nose and throat are usually 

caused by 

a. increased pressure in the middle ear. 

b. inflammation of the inner ear 

c. inflammation of the outer ear. 

d. the destruction of tissue by bacteria. 

e. decreased pressure in the middle ear.( ) 

In writing items of either form as much of the statement as 
possible should be in the introductory part of the item. This 
means that the responses should be as short as possible. 

All the possible answers should be reasonably plausible. It is 
more sensible to reduce the number of possible answers than 
to include statements that are so obviously incorrect that no 
one in any class would ever choose them. This rather extreme 
example was used by a student teacher. 

The insect considered to be of greatest economic importance to 
apple growers is the 

a. cotton boll weevil. 

b. European corn worm. 

c. Mexican bean beetle. 

d. codling moth. 

e. tomato worm. .. ' 

One student probably spoke for the class when he asked, 

“What’s the matter, do you think were crazy?” 

Multiple choice questions are the best of the four basic types 
for measuring reasoning and understanding. Problem situations 
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can be described in the introductory statement and followed 
by a series of possible solutions. Items that test for real under¬ 
standing are usually of greater value in discriminating between 
good and poor students than those that test for retention of 
isolated facts. 

Matching tests. Matching test items are made up of words, 
phrases, or dates in one column with explanatory phrases in a 
second column. The student is expected to match the explana¬ 
tory phrases with the correct work or phrase included in the 
first column. Matching tests emphasize the factual learning 
that results from teaching and should rarely be the sole basis 
for evaluating student growth. The sample that follows shows 
the general form recommended. 

I II 

1. James Oglethorpe -A. First Secretary of Treasury 

of the United States. 

2. Roger Williams -B. Leader of war in the west. 

3. William Penn -C. Established good land policy. 

4. James Otis -D. New England “firebrand ” who 

encouraged revolution. 

5. George Rogers Clark -E. Founded colony of Georgia. 

6 . Samuel Adams -F. Led colonial protest of “writs 

of assistance” 

7. Alexander Hamilton -G. Founded Rhode Island. 

8 . Patrick Henry -H. Leader of Quakers 

-I. Governor of Virginia 

-J. French leader. 

The unbalanced columns make it impossible to determine the 
last matching pair on the basis of elimination alone. The names 
in Column I are consistently those of famous men in United 
States history. It is not good practice to include the names of 
people, dates, and places in the same group of matching items 
because the wording of the explanations in Column II auto¬ 
matically eliminates several possibilities for matching. The 
number of items in any one group of matching items should 
rarely exceed fifteen. If the columns are longer, students must 
spend too much time looking for the correct answer. If a test 
of thirty items is desired, there should be three distinctly 
separate groups of items of approximately ten each. 
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STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What are the differences between the procedures of testing, 
measuring, and evaluating? 

2. Why is evaluation important in public school teaching? 

3. Why is subjective evaluation often very important in teaching? 

4. Name and describe at least four different types of objectives 
evaluating instruments. 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of knowing the I.Q. 
of the students you teach? 

6 . What are the characteristics of a good examination? 

7. What are the chief uses of standardized tests in public school 
teaching? 

8 . Collect samples of essay questions that are used by your own 
instructors and show how they can be improved. 

9. Prepare a test of at least fifty questions covering the subject 
matter for one semester’s work in one of your teaching fields. 

10. Enumerate the techniques you plan to use in determining the 
success of your teaching. 
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Marking and Reporting 


Paul E. Kambly 


One of the purposes of evaluation listed in the preceding chapter 
was to provide a basis for assigning school marks. Most students 
in teacher training programs probably have never thought 
about the problem of marking a student from a teacher’s point 
of view. In many instances they have been too busy criticizing 
the marks assigned to them by their teachers. It may be sur¬ 
prising to learn that of all the activities teachers carry on, 
assigning school marks comes high on the list of those liked 
least. DeZouche 1 probably expresses the feeling of many 
teachers when she says, “If I were asked to enumerate ten 
educational stupidities, the giving of grades would head the 
list. The only teachers who can assign marks without mis¬ 
givings are those who operate on the assumption that the 
purpose of education is to help students master subject matter. 
Marks assigned by these teachers supposedly indicate how well 
students retain subject matter. Other teachers who see edu¬ 
cation as the development of desirable changes in student 
behavior feel that it is next to impossible to assign a mark that 
means anything as an indication of student growth. 

1 W ° Und MOT,a1 ''' (February, 
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MARKING AND REPORTING 

Purpose of Marking 

Before trying to understand the types of marking systems 
that have been and are being used, it is necessary to consider 
the reasons for giving marks. A study in 1932 of 258 selected 
schools revealed that there were eleven purposes recognized 
as being served by marks. These purposes are listed in the 
following table. 

Purpose served by marks in 258 schools * 


Purpose Frequency 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 

1. Keeping parents informed of pupil’s progress. 224 95 

2. Furnishing a basis for promotion. 238 92 

3. Furnishing a basis for graduation . 212 82 

4. Motivating pupils . 194 75 

5. Furnishing a basis for the awarding of honors . 190 74 

6. Furnishing a basis for guidance in the election of 

subjects . 158 61 

7. Furnishing a basis for guidance in college recom¬ 

mendation . 155 60 

8. Furnishing a basis for determining extent of par¬ 

ticipation in extracurriculum activities . 133 52 

9. Furnishing a basis for guidance in recommendation 

for employment . 113 44 

10. Furnishing a basis for awarding credit for quality 100 39 

11. Furnishing a basis for research . 50 19 


A similar study made at the present time would probably 
reveal that teachers still use marks for most of the purposes 
listed. 

Reporting. Marks are certainly commonly used as the 
medium by which parents are kept informed concerning stu¬ 
dent progress in school. The question of whether or not typical 
marks really provide parents with meaningful information is 
partially answered in this chapter. It is important to remember 
that many parents think they do. It is almost certain that as 
long as school marks are issued parents will take them seriously. 
Teachers who recognize this fact feel an obligation to try to 

0 United States Department of Interior, Office of Education, Provisions for 
Individual Differences Marking and Promotion, Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Mono¬ 
graph No. 13, p. 449. 
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provide a marking system that actually serves this important 
purpose. 

Keeping records. Our system of mass education makes record 
keeping a necessity and a major undertaking. There are now 
far more students in schools than there were 20 or 30 years ago. 
Their marks are important in determining whether they have 
been promoted and when they are ultimately ready for gradua¬ 
tion. 

Counselors look at marks given for work completed before 
advising students to take algebra, physics, or industrial arts. 
The same marks furnish a basis for deciding whether or not 
students should be advised to go to college or seek employment. 
This is true in spite of the almost total disregard of marks after 
students leave school. Schooling may be measured in terms 
of years, diplomas, or degrees, but it is rarely measured in terms 
of the marks made in school. Most relatives, friends, associates, 
or employers think of other individuals as high school or college 
graduates but attach little significance to the marks on the 
school records that finally made graduation possible. 

Motivation. The motivational value of marks is always 
emphasized by certain types of students, teachers, and parents. 
Probably most people who emphasize this value are or were 
fortunate enough to receive good marks in school. They know 
that marks encouraged them to keep working and assume that 
other students were likewise motivated. Actually there is no 
motivational value in a low mark received by a poor student. 
He probably feels more punished than motivated. All teachers 
should be willing to forego the motivational values of school 
marks and get students interested enough to do their school 
work in some other way. The practice of preparing honor rolls 
and eligibility lists based on school marks may be effective 
motivation for some students, but it is psychologically unsound 
and detrimental to good mental health for many students. 

Types of Marking and Reporting Systems 

Per cent tnarks. During the last 50 years marking systems 
have received considerable study and revision. The result is a 
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wide variety in present-day practice, with all stages in the 
evolution of marking represented. The early system was 
typically a percentage system. When a student received a mark 
of 96 per cent in algebra, neither the student nor his parents 
raised any questions. They accepted the assumption that 
100 per cent performance in algebra is a known quantity. Yet 
it is doubtful if any teacher could mark a student so precisely 
even in a mathematics course. In spite of the fact that per cent 
marks mean little or nothing in describing modifications in stu¬ 
dent behavior, there are still many teachers and parents who 
are willing to sign petitions requesting schools to use this 
system. They do not seem to realize that such a system tends 
to prevent the development of many important phases of stu¬ 
dent behavior because it emphasizes the factual learning that 
is more easily measured. There can be no denying the fact that 
there is something “soothing” to parents in a report form such 
as the following with the implied accuracy of per cent marks. 
The report form was satisfactory to one of the authors who as 
a student, received the sample shown because it carried no in- 


.192. 

Teachers’ Report to Parents for School Month of.r/^TMcT: 


Abavuvi<r --- 

... has done work at the standard indicated: 


rr 


Algebra... /.fa...,. 

Geometry.. 

History... 

Latin. 


English. T9 . 

Physiology.. 9A . 

Physical Geography. 

Zoology.. 


Household Science. 
Botany. 


Remarks: 


Teachers 


Teachers will be glad to meet parents in consultation at L school house. 8 A. M. to 
12 A. M. and 1 P. M. to6P. M. 
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formation about the poor conduct, cooperation, attitude, and 
industry that resulted in his being “kicked out of class” re¬ 
peatedly during the course of the year. 

Five-point scale. The use of A, B, C, D, and F as a marking 
system emerged from attempts to improve the per cent marking 
system in public schools. By this change teachers were freed 
from the responsibility of making the extremely precise judg¬ 
ments indicated by 96 per cent. However, the letter grades 
were often defined by grouping per cents. An A grade repre¬ 
sented performance somewhere between 92 and 100 per cent. 
This change did make marking easier for teachers. That it did 
not increase the relationship of tin? mark and what a mark repre¬ 
sents was indicated by Johnson’s pioneer study of high school 
grades. 2 He reported the following variations between two 
teachers in assigning letter grades: 

A B C D F 

First Teacher 7% 22% 47% 16% 8% 

Second Teacher 36% 30% 24% 6% 4% 


Because there is a great mass of evidence that emphasizes this 
variation in marking standards there are also many studies on 
the reliability of teachers’ marks. 

Starch and Elliott at about the same time found that 142 
English teachers marked the same examination paper in high- 
school English all the way from 64 to 98 per cent. They also 
showed that a teacher does not mark the same examination 
paper consistently at successive time intervals. 3 It is only fair 
to say that there are later studies that indicate teachers’ marks 

are reliable enough to have certain predictive value as to 
future scholarship. 

A typical report card used in school marking on a five-point 


(,L^ 91 7 v&p^i s S of Hi8h Schoo ‘ Grades ” ScM Rev ‘™ 

sI D ? n w S * arch > an |E<lwaid C Elliott, “Reliability of tl.e Grading of High- 
442^4S7 WO * m Englsh ' Scho ° l Review (September, 1912, Vol. 20), pp. 
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scale is shown below. The chief difference between this and the 
preceding form is simply the change from per cents to the five 
categories described at the bottom of the card. 
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Two-point scale. The introduction of a five-point scale made 
marking easier but did not remove the inadequacies of a mark¬ 
ing system. The next phase in the evolution of marking systems 
was very logical. It was to reduce the scale to a two-point scale 
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and use the letters S and U or P and F. In discussing this 
system of marking and reporting Harrington said. “We con¬ 
ceived the function of the report card to be twofold. The first 
purpose is to make a clear statement of the general status of the 
child in regard to his school work. This is expressed by report¬ 
ing him satisfactory’ if he is making some improvement as 
shown by daily work and has a spirit of cooperation with the 
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group. If, in the judgment of the teacher, the child is not doing 
as well as his ability justifies, he is marked ‘unsatisfactory/ ” 4 
Those parents and teachers who objected to changing from 
per cents to a five-point scale were even more unhappy with a 
two-point scale. They argued that if marks are supposed to tell 
anything there must be a more adequate system. As one would 
expect, many students formerly motivated by the desire to earn 
an A or B, immediately decided that all that was necessary was 
to keep out of the U or F category. To correct this tendency it 
was necessary to add some symbol such as H for “Honors” as is 
illustrated by the report card above. Again the chief difference 
between this and the preceding sample card is the reduction 
to a three-point scale instead of five. 

Supplementing marks. The next phase in the evolution of 
marking systems was to supplement marks with other informa¬ 
tion. Report cards had long carried a space for marking “de¬ 
portment.” After World War I deportment became citizen- 


SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 

The child's attitudes and behavior are of great im¬ 
portance. Education is not just a matter of book learn¬ 
ing. It is far more one of learning to get on well with 
people, of doing one's best, of facing facts, and of doing 
the right thing in each situation. 

This part of the report requests your cooperation to 
strengthen the good traits shown by the child and to en¬ 
able defects of personality to be overcome. The child 
needs the constant and regular training of the home and 
the school to help him develop these desired traits. 

Code: 

Commcndoble E Shows Improvement I 
Acceptable S Needs Improvement y/ 


REPORT PERIODS 


TRAITS 

1 

1 

~T~ 

4 

Application 





Cooperation 





Courtesy 





Initiative 





Neatness 





Regards for Others 

— 




Reliability 

MM 




Service 




Sportsmanship 
















Comments: 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRESS 

The scholarship progress is graded in relation to pupil s 
own ability and is marked as follows: 

1— Excellent Achievement 

2— Good Achievement 

3— Acceptable Achievement. 

4— Low Achievement. 

5— Unsatisfactory. 


REPORT PERIOD 

u 

u 

Efl 

U 

YEAR 

TEACHER 

Social Studies 







Language Arts 







Mathematics 


• 





fe. ™ 1 -c ™ 







Science 







Music 







Home-making 







Industrial Arts 







Art 












J 



Commenb :— 




4 Don Harrington. “Sensible Grading System,” Nations Schools (February, 
1938, Vol. 21), pp. 37-38. 
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TO PARENT OR GUARDIAN 

You are respectfully requeued to ugn and return dm 
card at once. Your ngn^re Jimply *how* that you 
have »een the report; it doe* not ugnify approval. 

Jamls L Broun, Principal. 

Don. J. CampdELL. Superintendent. 

SIGNATURE 

1 it______ 

Hlf.H SCHOOL-Janior Diruion 

10639 N. E. Prescott Street 

Portland. Oregon 

2od... -.. .. _ _ ... 

REPORT FOR 





THE YEAR 

IOC IOC 




Parent i Comments ; 

1 — 

• i ^ 

^— 

• 



-------- 








Rnf 






....—-- 

Prirw* inti 



PROMOTION 

REPORT OF ATTEN 

DANCE 

i/aic..... 

\ • j , /-* _ t t 

Report Period 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Year 

Aisigned to the-tirade for next year. 

Day* Absent 






Principal. 

Time* Tardy 







I _ 1 


ship. By 1940 over three-fourths of the elementary school forms 
listed traits of personality or character to be checked in report¬ 
ing on students. The preceding samples show a junior high 
school card with a list of “citizenship” traits to be marked in 
addition to the marks for “scholarship progress.” 

Conferences. The next step in the evolution of marking 
and reporting systems was to omit all symbols in reporting to 
parents. Reporting was then accomplished by parent-teacher 
conferences or by informal letters to parents. This method of 
reporting has worked best in those communities where parents 
were carefully prepared for the change. This plan often works 
well in reporting to parents, but it does not result in a record. 
Because of the necessity for permanent student records, teachers 
in schools using the parent-teacher conference for reporting 
progress must still assign marks to each student. These marks 
are recorded on permanent record forms in the central office. 

Getting parents and teachers together is universally recog¬ 
nized as a good practice. The note at the bottom of the 1922 
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ATTENDANCE 



1st Quarter 

2d Quarter 

3rd Quarter 

4th Quarter 

Days Present 





Days Absent (excused) 





Days Absent (unexcused) 





Times Tardy 






EXPLANATION OF MARKS 

After a Subject: S denotes satisfactory progress; I denotes improvement, but 
progress not satisfactory; W denotes unsatisfactory progress and that the 
work may need to be repeated. 

After a Trait: X indicates habitual practice of that trait; V indicates frequent 
or occasional practice of it; O indicates that the student seldom or never 
practices it; no mark indicates not graded on that trait. 


NINE WEEKS PERIODS 


FINAL 


CITIZENSHIP: 


1. Is neat about his person and surroundings. 

2. Respects school regulations and property.. 

3. Avoids unnecessary confusion in room and halls. 

4. Shows courtesy and consideration to others. 

5. Has necessary materials ready when needed. 

6. Listens to and follows directions..*. 

7. Keeps busy when assigned tasks are completed. 

8. Cooperates in class activities . 


ARITHMETIC: 


L Attempts to analyze problems. 

2. Prepares neat and well-arranged papers 

3. Is accurate in problem solving. 

4. Contributes to class discussion . 

5. Seems to know fundamental processes . 

6. Attempts to correct own weak points .... 


ENGLISH: 


L Speaks distinctly in a well-pitched voice. 

2. Practices fundamentals of good speech in 

conversation as well as in class discussion .. 

3. Makes proper use of sentence and paragraph 
structure In both oral and written composition 

4. Written work is neat and legible. 


5. Shows originality... 

6. Observes and tries to correct his own 

grammatical errors .. 
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NINE WEEK PERIODS 

El 


11 

D 

FINAL 

SOCIAL SCIENCE: 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


1. Completes assignments satisfactorily and on time ~.- 

2. Shows ability to use reference materials, maps. 



. 

►•••••• 

••••••• 

—AMMAA 

3. Enriches class discussions with current events and 



f 

.......j 



4. Is original and resourceful in preparation of his work ... 

MnUpc offArf tn nca pond Enelish .... 


.- 







■MB 

■■i 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 

■ 

■ 


■ 

— 



•••••• 



2 clothe and nerson clean ........ 






T Fallows directions and comoletes dailv work _ 






4 Coooerates with teacher and students.-.. 






S Ic dressed readv for class on time ....................................... 






6 Follows rules of fair dIqv . 





^a ^a ^a ^a 




Mum 



SCIENCE: 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


1. Understands the science and health principles presenter 

2. Applies science and health principles to everyday living 

3. Learns and uses new science words. 


. 


..•••■j 

••••••••M 

• •••••• • • • 

4. Contributes to class discussion. 





5. Performs simple experiments at home. 




i•i 

9 # 0# 000 9 0 0 

6. Is in class on time ready to work promptly. 






7. Brings necessary materials to class . 






8. Makes good use of study periods . 





9009000900 

9. Is courteous to all ....... 









• 9 90 000000 

LITERATURE: 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


1. Work completed when due.... 






2. Is careful of spelling In written work __ 






3. Reads widely with understanding... 






4. Masters new words 






5. Makes wise use of books and library _ 






6. Makes satisfactory effort .. .. 




a . ^ 


7. .Shows consideration and courtesy to others. 




*•••• 

' 9 9000 00 00 0 

8. Keeps busy when assigned tasks are completed .. 




••••••« 
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report form on page 376 is evidence that practice is not new. 
The conference plan of reporting works well only when the 
teacher conferring with parents works with a student all or 
at least most of the day. This limits its usefulness to undepart¬ 
mentalized school programs, which generally means the ele¬ 
mentary grades. The trend toward the “common learnings” type 
of course in junior high school, in which one teacher is primarily 
responsible for working with a group of students through a 
major part of the day, may result in the use of the conference 
system of reporting at least through the ninth grade. According 
to Wrinkle, “The most serious objection to the conference plan 
is that it demands a heavy time investment. Even though the 
time spent is well spent, reporting is regarded as a regular part 
of the teacher’s day in addition to his regular teaching load. If 
conferences with parents could be included as a part of his day s 
work, the conference plan would be practical.” 5 

Informal letters. At both elementary and secondary levels 
there have been some attempts to substitute informal letters to 
parents for either marks or parent-teacher conferences. Again 
this plan has a better chance of being effective in the hands of 
a teacher who works with a small number of students for all or 
most of the day. Secondary school teachers who may have as 
many as two hundred students cannot write that many good 
informal letters. This type of reporting is difficult for most 
teachers. There are few teachers who can write a series of in¬ 
formal letters about students without using statements that are 
meaningless generalities. There are also many who uninten¬ 
tionally antagonize parents who misinterpret the statements 

made. 

Check lists. Largely because of the difficulties involved in 
informal letters for reports to parents, check forms for the pur¬ 
pose of reporting have been tried in some schools. Instead o 
writing, “He shows courtesy and consideration to others, a 
teacher simply places a mark on a printed form to indicate Ins 
evaluation of this characteristic. (See pages 382 and 383.) 

r. William L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Reporting Practices (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1947). 
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The preceding paragraphs have described seven types of 
marking and reporting practices in the approximate order of 
their evolution: (1) per cent grades; (2) letter symbols such 
as A, B, C, D, and F; (3) a two-point system with symbols such 
as S and U; (4) symbols representing achievement in subject 
matter supplemented by information about traits of character 
and personality (5) parent-teacher conferences; (6) informal 
letters; and (7) check forms. All seven of these techniques or 
variations and combinations of them are currently in use in 
public schools. 

Objections to present trends. Johnson questions the further 
development of report cards that attempt to provide parents 
with ratings on more and more traits. His arguments are offered 
here to point up the problems involved in marking and report¬ 
ing. 

Many of the attempts to improve marking and reporting practices 
are concerned with marking on qualities desirable for good citizen¬ 
ship and school progress such as dependability, cooperation, self- 
reliance, initiative, thrift, sportsmanship, school service, self-control, 
workmanship, courtesy, promptness, et cetera. Other attempts try 
to reveal whether or not a pupil meets his responsibilities promptly, 
begins work promptly, or whether or not he is working up to 
capacity. These efforts indicate the direction in which changes are 
being made. Even though we hew to the old line of evaluating the 
successful accumulation of data, educators are trying to incorporate 
the concept of growth in a marking system designed largely to 
evaluate on a factual scale. It seems a little strange to some of us 
that, in spite of the fact that the letter scale was introduced because 
teachers could not mark as accurately as the percentage scale sug¬ 
gested, teachers are now being asked to evaluate that which is vastly 
more difficult and more often than not defies evaluation. 

These attempts at improving marking might well be called partial, 
analytical markings or ratings. Frankly, taking the long look ahead, 
they’re in all probability doomed to failure for at least the following 
reasons: 

First: teachers are asked to perform a service beyond their 
capacity. What teacher in a junior or senior high school can fairly 
evaluate eleven or more citizenship qualities for a hundred or more 
students? . . . 

Second: it is extremely doubtful if the growth of citizenship 
qualities or character traits can be promoted by so direct an ap- 
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proach as that of marking. The greatest things in child growth may 
very well be by-products of engaging in worth-while learning 
activities. . . . 

Third: no partial analytical working scheme, however accurate, 
can tell the true story. It is a person’s behavior or reaction based on 
the totality of his personality that is important. All parts of a person 
function as a synthesis in every act. 

Fourth: what has been learned about how children grow educa¬ 
tionally would seem to suggest less marking, not more. . . . 

Fifth: too much time and energy are consumed in an enterprise 
which promises so little to the ultimate objectives of education. 
There is just so much energy and time available, and these should be 
employed for maximum results. 6 

In most communities there are probably both teachers and 
parents who are dissatisfied with the marking system currently 
in use. The following quotation taken from the Rocky Mountain 
News for November 28, 1949, may be atypical in language but 
it is very typical of the feeling of some parents concerning mark¬ 
ing and reporting systems. 

“What are the schools trying to hide from parents by sending 
home a report card full of nonsense, with no room on it for the 
facts or percentages of the child’s progress? 

“Recently I asked for these facts and percentages, and they 
told me to stay home from work and come see them so I could 
get those facts. 

“Just what — am I paying taxes for?” 

Traditional Marking Practices Have Many Shortcomings 

Because of the fact that most secondary schools do use a 
five-point marking system it is considered representative of 
traditional marking practices. 

Earlier in this chapter it was stated that neither per cent 
grades nor letter grades really tell anyone how much a student 
has achieved or how much his behavior has changed as a result 
of school experiences. Traditional teachers, who teach as if the 
sole purpose of education in American democracy is to help 

o Lemuel R. Johnson. "Reporting Pupil Progress in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools," The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (March, 1950), Vol. 34, No. 169, pp. 77-78. 
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students learn subject matter, would take exception to this 
statement. They would argue that an A grade in American 
History is based on knowledge of subject matter. They would 
also argue that one can measure the extent of knowledge ac¬ 
curately by the use of standardized tests or informal teacher- 
made tests such as those described in the preceding chapter. 
They are partly right. 

There are two major fallacies in their argument. An A grade 
given in American History in one school may be earned by the 
best student in the history class. However, there is evidence to 
prove that this same A student might have been given an F 
had he been in another school in a different American history 
class. 7 Or his grade might have been B, C, or D. Then what 
does the A mean? Can we assume that an A student is always 
one of the best students in a given class? Unfortunately it 
seems as if even that assumption is incorrect. 

Lobaugh, reporting in an article on girls and grades, pre¬ 
sented evidence that A grades are not necessarily given to those 
who have learned the most subject matter. 8 The Myers-Ruch 
High School Progress Test was used in this study. This test 
includes 30 items each in the fields of English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. The following paragraphs present 
some of the results of a comparison of scores on the achievement 
test with grades assigned by classroom teachers. 

In scoring the 19-40 tests, we received our first shock when we tried 
to find the papers of the valedictorian and salutatorian of the class 
(these tests, as indicated, were given at the end of the senior year). 
Now the graduating classes at this time were numbering 250 or more 
each year, and the school had a strong academic tradition, so being 
number one and number two scholar in the class on a three-and-a- 
half year average was no mean feat. These individuals were girls, 
as usual. But we had to go down 36 scores from the top to find the 
valedictorian, and 105 scores down to find her running mate In 
1941, the corresponding individuals did a little better. The valedic¬ 
torian (a girl) came up to 19th place, and the salutatorian (a girl) 
was exceeded only by 41 members of the class. 


7 William L. Wrinkle, op. cit., p. 40. 

» Dean Lobaugh, “Girls and Grades: A Significant 
School Science and Mathematics (December, 1947), Vol 


Factor in Evaluation,” 
47, No. 9. pp. 763-774. 
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On the contrary, on the 1940 test, a boy who ranked 49th on 
seven-semester scholarship averages was second on the test, ranking 
at the 98 percentile mark on the nation-wide norms. (This fellow 
later studied at California Institute of Technology, and is now a 
college instructor in physics.) But this is the most striking observa¬ 
tion: the boy in the class who ranked first on the achievement test 
actually was so poor a class performer that he failed of graduation, 
and required another year of high school to finish! 

One of the difficulties in determining just what an A means 
lies in the fact that it may be based on fixed standards, achieve¬ 
ment in comparison to the student’s ability, or achievement in 
comparison with other members of a class. Most teachers use 
a competitive marking system so an A usually is supposed to 
mean that the student is very good in comparison to other mem¬ 
bers of the class. 

A competitive marking system is not only psychologically un¬ 
sound, it is also very undemocratic. If public schools are really 
intended for all the children of all the people and the education 
of every citizen in a democracy is desirable, competitive mark¬ 
ing cannot be defended. It is not democratic to use a system 
that encourages citizens of high scholastic ability and dis¬ 
courages or eliminates those with less ability to do the things 
required in public schools. The old argument that all people 
compete for the essentials of adult living, and that com¬ 
petition in schools is good preparation for later life, ignores 
the heterogeneous nature of a school population. Any ninth 
grade class may include future doctors, dentists, teachers, 
farmers, clerks, and day laborers. People in these different 
vocations certainly do not compete with individuals in other 
vocations in adult life. There is no logic in forcing such com¬ 
petition in public schools. There are many opportunities for 
a more legitimate use of competition in public schools than in 
determining school marks. 

The Conflict Between Theory and Practice 

The preceding discussion of marking practices and report 
forms indicates the existing conflict between theory and prac¬ 
tice. A beginning teacher is not free to abandon the use of 
marks or to change marking practices to suit himself. He is 
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expected to conform to the traditional procedures within any 
individual school or system. More harm than good results from 
any single-handed attempts to revolutionize marking and re¬ 
porting systems. The most any individual can do is to promote 
a study of the existing system by all faculty members. Such 
study may result in desirable improvements. 

It is important to remember that the theoretical solution to 
the problems that grow out of assigning school marks is to 
abandon the use of marks. Because of the variety of uses made 
of marks this is an impractical solution. 

Recommended marking practices. Since most people who 
pay any attention to school marks believe that they indicate 
achievement in subject matter areas, they'should do this as 
accurately as possible. This will be true until such time as adult 
education programs result in general public understanding of 
the fact that the functions served by marks can be better served 
by other means. 

No teacher can be even reasonably accurate in marking stu¬ 
dents unless the ability level of the students is known. Informa¬ 
tion about reading level, I.Q., and informational background 
can be obtained by using measuring instruments similar to 
those described in chapter 12. With this information available 
it is possible to determine the approximate number of students 
who should be able to do A, B, C, D, and F work. Further use 
of measuring instruments that test achievement in subject 
matter areas will provide data that can be transformed into 
letter grades. This procedure may result in few A’s and B’s 
or some other seemingly unequal distribution. The advantage 
lies in the fact that an A student is determined on the basis of 
much larger population than the local school. An A from one 
school tends to mean the same as an A from another school. 
Classes do vary in ability and any given class may be good, 
average, or poor in comparison to the large populations used 
in standardizing tests. These variations will be evident in the 
number of different letter grades assigned. These statements 
can be summarized by saying that there should be no attempt 
to mark on the so-called normal curve. 

Strict adherence to the principle that a grade represents 
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achievement in a given subject or area in comparison with a 
large population will tend to remove the discrepencies in grad¬ 
ing in different schools. Poor students, as compared to this 
large population, know that they are not achieving at the levels 
many other students do. They are far less likely to set goals for 
themselves that there is little chance of achieving. Parents and 
other counselors also profit from this comparison to larger 
populations. There is greater likelihood that students will be 
guided into fields where their chances of success are good. 

Remember that this suggestion is based on the assumption 
that marks must be given to students. It does not change what 
has been said about marks being psychologically unsound and 
undemocratic. Many teachers, who are trying to make the best 
of a bad situation, make a further attempt to decrease the evils 
of marking by not failing any student who is achieving up to his 
capacity. A D is often given to a student who should fail if the 
comparison to large populations is rigidly followed. This is an 
inconsistent but commendable practice. There are very few 
schools in which the administration would object to passing 
students of low ability even though their achievement is not up 
to what are considered acceptable standards. 

Improving marking and reporting is a faculty problem. The 
best available report on a school that has gone through the 
process of improving its marking and reporting system is 
Wrinkles Improving Marking and Reporting Practices . 9 The 
teachers involved in this study finally reached agreement on a 
list of seven general objectives, stated in terms of behavior, of 
all teachers, courses and activities. 

1. He directs his individual activities effectively. 

2. He follows plans and directions. 

3. He gets along well with others. 

4. He takes an active part in group living. 

5. He speaks correctly and effectively. 

6 . He takes good care of personal and school materials and equip¬ 
ment. 

7. He observes attendance regulations. 


0 William L. Wrinkle, op. cit. 
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Each of these seven general objectives were further broken 
down into specific behaviors. The first is reproduced here to 
show the nature of these behaviors. 

1. He directs his individual activities effectively. 

1.1. He begins work promptly. 

1.2. He makes good use of his time. 

1.3. He requires a minimum of supervision. 

1.4. He does more than the least that will be accepted. 

1.5. He meets his responsibilities promptly. 

After the task of breaking down general objectives was com¬ 
pleted the teachers set up the objectives of courses in terms of 
specific behaviors. The specific objectives of social studies 
courses that resulted follows. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. He constructs and reads maps, graphs, and charts. 

2. He locates places referred to in the study of current problems. 

3. He explains current problems by recalling correct, significant, 
related historical information. 

4. He recognizes propaganda and prejudiced or otherwise un¬ 
reliable information. 

5. He reads newspapers to secure appropriate information con¬ 
cerning current problems. 

6 . He reads magazines and pamphlets to secure appropriate in¬ 
formation concerning current problems. 

7. He listens to radio programs and speakers to secure appro¬ 
priate information concerning current problems. 

8 . He expresses ideas by drawing or interpreting cartoons and 
pictures. 

9. He constructs bulletin boards and displays. 

10. He expresses ideas by using music,, dramatics, or literature. 10 

These teachers then began marking students on both general 
and specific objectives using the symbols O, S, N, PN, U, and IE 
meaning outstanding, satisfactory, needs to make improvement, 
has made unusual progress but needs to make further improve¬ 
ment, unsatisfactory, and insufficient evidence on which to base 
evaluation. They learned that for their purposes it was in¬ 
advisable to use different reporting forms for each course or 
activity and finally developed one form. They continued to use 


10 William L. Wrinkle, op. cit., pp. 103-104. 
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the lists of specific objectives for courses and activities on 
mimeographed student’s self-evaluation forms. The report card 
sent to parents is reproduced on the following pages. 


EVALUATION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL of 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

AT GREELEY 


Student Secondary School Years Date of this Report 

__ ___ 2'A 5 10 15 

Course or Activity Weeks Enrolled Regular Periods Each Week 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES: The evaluation of the student’s achievement of the 
twelve general objectives which follow is made in terms of what normally might 
he expected of students of similar age and school placement. O - OUTSTAND¬ 
ING. S - SATISFACTORY. N - NEEDS TO MAKE IMPROVEMENT. U - 
UNSATISFACTORY. X - INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE OR DOES NOT AP¬ 
PLY. Specific Behaviors Especially Responsible for O. N, or U Evaluations are 
Checked. Specific Comments Particularly with Reference to O, N, and U 
Evaluations Are Written On The Opposite Side Of This Sheet. 


—1. HE DIRECTS HIS INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES EFFECTIVELY ( ) 

begins work promptly ( ) makes good use of time ( ) requires minimum 

supervision ( ) does more than the least that will be accepted ( ) 

meets responsibilities 

-2. HE FOLLOWS PLANS AND DIRECTIONS ( ) listens to and reads 

directions carefully ( ) follows and completes plans and directions which 

have been set up 

—3. HE GETS ALONG WELL WITH OTHERS ( ) is considerate of rights 

and wishes of others ( ) is courteous and tolerant ( ) controls his tem¬ 
per ( ) conforms to reasonable social standards 

—4. HE TAKES AN ACTIVE PART IN CROUP LIVING ( ) participates 

in group planning ( ) volunteers his services ( ) docs his share in 

group activities 

_5. HE SPEAKS CORRECTLY AND EFFECTIVELY ( ) speaks clearly 

( ) adjusts his voice to the size of the room 

_6. HE TAKES GOOD CARE OF PERSONAL AND SCHOOL MATERIALS 

AND EQUIPMENT ( ) shows respect for property ( ) docs not waste 

or damage materials or equipment ( ) returns things when due ( ) 

reports breakage and loss 

_7. HE OBSERVES ATTENDANCE REGULATIONS ( ) is regular and 

prompt in attendance except for approved causes ( ) arranges in ad¬ 
vance for absence when possible ( ) takes initiative in making up work 

missed ( ) makes proper use of school health service 

_8. HE READS WITH EASE AND UNDERSTANDING ( ) selects im¬ 
portant ideas ( ) understands and evaluates what he reads ( ) reads 

with reasonable speed 

_9. HE EXPRESSES HIMSELF CORRECTLY AND EFFECTIVELY IN 

WRITING ( ) expresses ideas clearly ( ) uses correct grammatical 

forms ( ) punctuates correctly ( ) spells correctly ( ) writes legibly 
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_10. HE UTILIZES AVAILABLE SOURCES OF LEARNING MATERIALS 
( ) selects and uses appropriate sources of information ( ) uses library 

and library tools effectively ( ) effectively engages in interview and ob- 

_ 11 . HE USES THE PROBLEM SOLVING METHOD ( ) recognizes prob¬ 
lems ( ) states problems clearly ( ) collects and records appropriate 

information ( ) arrives at sound conclusions 

_12. HE USES THE BASIC SKILLS IN MATHEMATICS ( ) uses ac¬ 
curately the simple fundamental combinations ( ) computes with reason¬ 
able speed ( ) uses fractions and per cents correctly ( ) selects correct 

processes 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: The specific objectives of each course and activity 
have been discussed with the student and used in classroom instruction and 
evaluation activities. 

His achievement of the specific objectives of this course or activity has been: 
better than consistent with poorer than 

what reasonably might have been expected of him in terms of his 
background and ability. 

Such that full credit is not recommended on administrative records. 

Such that he cannot be recommended for admission to college courses 
or training programs to which this course is prerequisite. 

Such as to justify encouraging him 

to enroll in- 

not to enroll in- 


Supervising Teacher 

This section is for record purposes and is to be detached before the report is 
issued to the student or his parents. 

ACTUAL 

ACHIEVEMENT: 

Outstanding Above Average Average Below Average Very Poor ° 

EXPECTED 

ACHIEVEMENT: 


STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What are some of the traditional reasons for marking students on 
their work in school? 

2. Why do many teachers dislike the task of assigning grades to 
public school students? 

3. Which of the marking systems described in this chapter seems 
most satisfactory to you? Why? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the conference 
system of reporting to parents? 

5. What are the advantages of a five-point marking system? 

° Adjusted credit recommendation (in full year courses only): 1/3 1/2 2/3 
regular credit should be allowed. 
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6. What are the arguments for and against any type of competitive 
marking system? 

7. What are the objections to a report card that includes a large 
number of traits to be rated? 

8. How is the practice of assigning passing grades to almost all 
public school students most commonly defended? 

9. What are the arguments favoring the marking of students in 
terms of their abilities? 

10. Prepare a report card that you would be willing to send to the 
parents of your students. 
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Control of Public Secondary Education 


David E. Willis 


Every beginning teacher should have a clear understanding of 
the legal bases for public education and the structure and opera¬ 
tion of the public schools not only in the local community in 
which he is teaching but also at state and federal levels. He 
should understand the roles both teachers and other citizens 
will be playing in that program, and what is being done by 
them to improve the quality of learning experiences children 
have in the public schools. 

The teacher cannot concern himself solely with what happens 
in his own classroom if he is to make a real contribution to the 
growth of the youth in his care. He must make a continuous 
effort to know the people of the community, children and 
adults, and to understand where the public school program fits 
into their lives. 

The Organization of Public Education 

Education has become a function of the state. In a democratic 
society every parent has the right to some control over the con¬ 
duct and education of his children, so long as his ideas are not 
definitely harmful to children. As this nation has grown, Ameri¬ 
can citizens have gradually delegated more and more of their 
responsibility for educating their children to the public school. 

395 
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This desire of parents to have their children educated in an in¬ 
stitution created specifically for that purpose has resulted in 
the development of a system of public education in the United 
States that is unique among nations. The organization for this 
system is based upon the concept that 

The American public school is an extension of the home, through 
specific delegation of power by a public act of the citizens to the 
individual state, and represents a partnership between the parent 
and the state, necessitating the active interest and intelligent partici¬ 
pation of parents in the educational program . 1 

Parents cooperate with teachers in the determination of what 
educational experiences will be provided for their children and 
in the operation of the schools in order to provide this education. 
Education of children thus is kept close to the parent, yet the 
people of the community have the power to modify the educa¬ 
tional program in the best interests of all. 

Legal origin. The duty of the parent to educate his children 
stemmed from English common law and was brought to the 
American continent by the English colonists. These pioneers 
regarded highly their responsibility for educating their children 
and moved to cooperate in the establishment of community 
schools. A system of such “public” schools gradually spread 
throughout the colonies. Although at first they were over 
shadowed by private and parochial schools, they in time passed 
the private institutions in numbers and scope. As the system of 
public education developed, the control of parents over educa¬ 
tion of their children was progressively decreased and the con¬ 
trol of the state was increased in the best interests of all. 

In 1642 to 1647 two laws were passed by the Massachusetts 
Colony. These constituted probably the first state action for 
public education. One law required each town to teach its 
children “reading, writing, religion, and the colonial laws;” the 
second gave the town authority for general taxation for support 
of the schools, but the taxes were not generally collected. Other 
colonies soon copied this organization, and it became fixed in 

1 Arthur B. Mochlman, School Administration (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1940), p. 131. 
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the thinking of the colonists as they moved westward. This 
educational organization set the pattern for two basic tenents 
of public education: state action in educational matters and 
local control of public education by the community. 

Another step occurred during settlement of land in the North¬ 
west Territory after the Revolution. In a bill governing sale of 
land in the territory, provision was made for reserving a section 
of land in each township for maintenance of public schools 
within that township. Later two sections, and in some of the 
western states four sections, were reserved for this purpose. 
Profits arising from use or sale of that land were to be spent for 
education according to the will of the residents. This policy 
of giving land to the local community for educational purposes 
marked the beginning of many similar federal educational land 
grants during the nation's development. The federal land grant, 
however, is not a significant source of school support today. 

Education at this stage in the nation’s history did not seem 
to be a primary issue. The provision for land grants was very 
likely set up to sene as a means of encouraging migration to 
western lands. In the Constitutional Convention, education was 
probably not significant as a national problem in comparison 
with other more immediate needs. The Constitution as origi¬ 
nally adopted contained no direct preference to it. There has 
been no reason why the federal government should not par¬ 
ticipate in public education; it is probable that originally it 
was too poor or too preoccupied with other matters to do so. 
Thus, by what might be termed “default,” public education has 
evolved as a function of the state government. 

It has been asserted that education is solely a prerogative of 
the state because the federal Constitution does not specifically 
mention it. In commenting on court decisions bearing on this 
problem, John S. Brubacher says: “The final impression to be 
left with students of education is that the future objection to 
national activity in education will have to be fought on the 
point of fact or policy and not that of law or constitutionality.” 2 


S t V' T ” C c? 0n ; titU f ti c nality ° f a National System of Education 
Mates, School and Society , 46:417-423, Oct. 2, 1937. 


in the United 
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The key to a further step in development of the public edu¬ 
cational structure can be found in the first ten Amendments to 
the federal Constitution - the “Bill of Rights.” The first Amend¬ 
ment provided for freedom of teaching in recognizing legally 
freedom of speech and of the press, and the right to peaceful 
assembly, which were already established in principle. 

Organization of public education in the states was provided 
for in their written constitutions, reflecting the people s aware¬ 
ness of the need for a system of public schools. The legislatures 
of the various states have developed a series of statutes relating 
to the education function, setting up ways and means by which 
children in a state are educated. Some of these laws are manda¬ 
tory in nature, setting up requirements that constitute a mini¬ 
mum program. Others are permissive, delegating activities and 
powers to the local community for conduct of its schools accord¬ 
ing to the desires of its residents. The state school code, com¬ 
prising all statutes relating to public education, is subject to 
judicial review by the state courts in regard to the relationship 
of any individual law to the state constitution and general 
powers reserved to the state. In the legal history of public 
education, interpretation of educational laws by the courts has 
consistently reaffirmed that education is a responsibility of the 
state. 


Levels of Educational Control 

Control over public education has remained close to the 
people. The practice of delegation by the state to a local govern¬ 
mental unit of the power to create and maintain a public school 
system has become a general pattern of educational control. 
It is probably a result of the early states not having sufficient 
resources to subsidize schools. As social conscience and state 
treasuries have grown, the state has accepted the concept of 
shared financial responsibility. There are four principal levels 
of control in the organization of public education: local, inter¬ 
mediate, state, and federal. 

Local units. The administrative unit at the local level has 
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usually been termed the “school district. The original school 
district was the small community, combining urban and rural 
populations. As towns became larger in area and population, 
the original small communities evolved into separate school dis¬ 
tricts. This has resulted in a great number of small units for 
administering schools, each in a geographical and population 
area that is usually artificial in nature. 

The legal nature of these local school districts is unique. 
It is actually a unit of the state government, created by the 
state to carry on a state function. The local school administra¬ 
tive unit and the corresponding unit of political government are 
separate and distinct even though their physical boundaries 
often coincide. A municipality is the creation of people resident 
within its corporate limits and is concerned primarily with 
matters relating to the promotion of their welfare. Lay people 
who serve on the board of education are actually officials of a 
state agency with powers vested in them by the state, having 
large authority in almost all matter concerned with the educa¬ 
tion of children in the public school of that local district. 

Legislature responsible. The school district is a creation of 
the legislature of the state. Its boundaries and its powers in 
respect to the educational program are determined by the state 
legislative body. This means that all of the people of the state, 
acting through their representatives in the state government, 
are able to tell the residents of one district that they must have 
a minimum amount and quality of education for their children. 
It is more than just a local concern whether or not these children 
are educated. If changes in boundaries or powers are considered 
necessary by the state legislature, this body may act to make 
such changes without securing consent of the local residents. 
The only restraint to such action by the legislature is the limits 
and powers set in the state constitution. In actual practice such 
changes are made quite gradually and are greatly influenced by 
the needs and wishes of people in the local community. This 
is as it should be in a democracy. 

The local unit of control takes a variety of forms in different 
sections of the nation. It will be profitable for the teacher in 
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any state to study the structure of the local school district in 
that state and the type of control over the educational program 
exerted by the representatives of the people in the community 
in which he is or will be teaching. An initial understanding of 
the various arrangements for administrative control in the 
community should serve as a basic framework upon which care¬ 
ful research can build a more detailed understanding when the 
teacher is in service. 

Five types of local units: city or urban districts. Such ad¬ 
ministrative units usually coincide with the municipal unit of 
government in a city. A board of education is generally elected 
although at times it is appointed for the school district, and the 
board employs a superintendent to whom is delegated re¬ 
sponsibility for administration of the educational program. 
Usual practice is for the school board to subdivide the school 
district, an administrative unit, into a number of smaller units 
termed attendance districts. The city-district unit can be found 
in every one of the 48 states. 

Common school district. With variations this administrative 
system exists in 26 states. School districts vary greatly in size, 
shape, school population, and plan for control of the educational 
program. The plan found in the majority of such units is the 
board of education having almost full responsibility for public 
schools within the district boundaries. In a great number of 
such districts there is only a one- or two-teacher school, ad¬ 
ministered directly by the lay board of education with a mini¬ 
mum of professional supervision. (See Chapter 1 for the num¬ 
ber of such districts.) There has been a growing trend toward 
consolidation of a number of small districts, each of which may 
have previously maintained a high school, into one large high 
school district in order to increase the size and scope of the 
high school program for youth living in the several member dis¬ 
tricts. In a number of states these high school districts have 
been superimposed on the original school districts which stil 
maintain their elementary school, the high school dis nc 
and the elementary school districts each being controlled y 
separate boards of education. 
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Town or township. The township is a civil unit of govern¬ 
ment found in the New England States and several mid-western 
states. It combines both rural and urban territory; often there 
is an independent city school district within its limits. A board 
of education is responsible for the schools in most township 
districts. In a few areas, a township trustee, elected by popular 
vote, has control over the schools, and the only professional 
supervision is that provided by the county superintendent. In 
more populous townships, a superintendent is appointed by the 
board; in those less populous, several townships may employ 
cooperatively a superintendent for'professional administration 
of all their programs. 

County unit. A number of states have moved from the tradi¬ 
tional school district to the county as the basic unit for school 
administration. This has made possible a more centralized 
administration of the schools within the countv district. A 
county board of education is elected by the people of the county 
as a whole; they in turn appoint a superintendent over all 
schools in the county except for those in independent districts. 

The state. Delaware, perhaps because of its small size, has 
adopted a highly centralized state educational organization, 
administered by the state superintendent with the help of 
special supervisory agents. With the exception of two in¬ 
dependent and thirteen special districts the state is the basic 
unit of educational control. 

Intermediate units. At this level there is need for administra¬ 
tive units to provide advisory and supervisory services to a 
local district not having a superintendent of its own, and to act 
as a liasion agent between local units and the state superin¬ 
tendent of public instruction. There are two general plans for 
inteimediate administrative units: the county and the super¬ 
visory union. The chief school officer in the county is the 
county superintendent or commissioner, elected, in most states, 
by popular vote. His duties vary in different states but generally 
include some of the following: visiting schools under his super¬ 
vision; advising boards of education in local districts in regard 
to courses of study, methods, equipment, and supplies; recom- 
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mendation of teachers to local boards; apportionment of state 
and county school funds to the local units; and employment of 
educational specialists to help teachers in all the individual 
schools. The county superintendent thus may be a “direct 
operator’’ in a county unit or a “staff officer” in a county that 
has a dozen or more independent districts. 

The supervisory union. In certain rural areas where the dis¬ 
trict or townships cannot each employ a superintendent for then- 
own local unit, several units have joined forces to secure pro¬ 
fessional supervision. Usually there is a board of directors for 
the union made up of individuals elected from member districts. 

State control. Since education is actually a function of the 
state, there is need for an overall organization to see that the 
state’s program for education is accomplished at the local level. 
Its operation would be based upon the premise that certain 
phases of the education function can best be performed by a 
centralized agency on a state-wide level. In general, this state 
organization provides educational leadership for all educational 
units in the state. The major activities of the state organization 
include: (1) overall planning and organization of the state’s 
program for education. This does not mean that no plans are 
made by the local unit; rather, a framework is organized at the 
state level for more detailed educational planning at the local 
level. (2) Coordinating execution of educational programs by 
local school administrators. (3) Financing of the state’s pro¬ 
gram through provision of money from state funds and equaliza¬ 
tion of cost among local units on the basis of their ability to 
support education from local sources of revenue. (4) Establish¬ 
ing certain basic standards for education of children that must 
be met by the local unit. (5) Continuous evaluation of the 
effectiveness of educational programs within the state and re¬ 
search toward their improvement. (6) A clearing-house of 
information on educational programs and practices among 

schools. . , A r 

The state organization generally consists of a state board ot 

education, a chief state school officer, and a state department of 
public instruction. The state board of education is an advisory 
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body composed of individual members appointed in most cases 
by the governor; in addition, on many boards there are ex 
officio members, i.e., persons holding some other political office 
which automatically places them on the state board of educa¬ 
tion. These boards have jurisdiction over elementary and 
secondary education and, in a few states, also over higher edu¬ 
cation in state-supported institutions. 

The chief state school officer is selected in several of the 
states by popular election; in other states he is either appointed 
by the state board of education or by the governor. His title 
usually is “State Superintendent of Public Instruction”; in a 
few states this title has been changed to “Commissioner of 
Education.” His role is that of an executive responsible to the 
state department of education for leadership of the state public 
school program. The relationship between this officer and the 
state board of education is theoretically parallel to that between 
the local superintendent of schools and the district board of 
education, but actually it is less clearly developed. 

It is generally recognized that better educational results are 
attained with an appointed state superintendent rather than 
with an elected superintendent. State superintendents have 
built up staffs of professionally trained people to assist them in 
the execution of their powers and duties; together, the superin¬ 
tendent and his staff comprise the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The Texas plan . The efficiency with which the state depart¬ 
ment performs its functions is adversely affected in many states 
by inadequate financial support and insufficient personnel. 
Another inhibiting factor has been the partly political and only 
partly professional character of the office of the state superin¬ 
tendent itself, especially in states where he is elected by popular 
vote. Salary inconsistent with the nature of the position, a short 
term of office with consequent lack of tenure, and political 
pressure are a few of the factors that have tended to keep highly 
trained professional school administrators out of the position. 

There are state departments, however, that are providing 
real leadership to educators and laymen in their respective 
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states toward continuous improvement of educational programs 
in the local schools. Texas offers an example of this trend toward 
professionalization of the state department. 3 Recently the Texas 
legislature set up machinery for a 21-man State Board of 
Education, one member to be elected by each of the United 
States Congressional Districts in Texas. This board has been 
empowered to select a commissioner of education to carry out 
its policies and to serve as its executive officer. The com¬ 
missioner and his staff, together with the State Board, make 
up what has been termed the Central Education Agency. 

In those states where definite progress has been made toward 
improvement of the state organization, there has been marked 
educational progress among local schools as a result of the 
leadership and functioning of the state department. To illus¬ 
trate the broad scope of the state department’s functioning, the 
following description of its activity is given: 4 

In outstanding state educational programs, careful provision is 
made for the improvement of instruction, adequate finance, func¬ 
tional school buildings, the total welfare of children, safe transporta¬ 
tion, competent teaching personnel, the health of pupils and teachers, 
suitable supplies and equipment, and other considerations essential 
to good education. The state department formulates uniform ac¬ 
counting procedures, requires specific information from local dis¬ 
tricts, interprets educational needs to the legislature, directs the 
teacher tenure and retirement systems, issues teaching certificates, 
and exercises general control over institutions for juvenile delin¬ 
quents and exceptional children. 

It is expected to assume leadership in promoting educational 
progress. This is frequently done through sponsoring and organiz¬ 
ing conferences for the discussion of current problems, providing 
special advisory services, publishing research studies, issuing prac¬ 
tical pamphlets for the use of administrators and teachers, and 
serving as an agency to stimulate and assist local districts in the im¬ 
provement of their own educational programs. 

Besides these services, the department of public instruction is re¬ 
quired in all states to administer the laws pertaining to the dis- 


3 For further information see J. Warren Hitt "The New Texas State Board of 

Education,” School Executive 69:39-40, April, 195a 

< Leo M. Chamberlain and Leslie W. Kindred, The Teacher and School Or 

ganization (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1949), p. 68. 
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tribution and apportionment of state funds, building safety, trans¬ 
portation, school board regulations, and in some states to supervise 
the issuance of all state licenses for professional and nonprofessional 
ranging from medical practitioners and barbers. 

The federal government in education. The federal govern¬ 
ment plays a definite but secondary role in the educational pro¬ 
grams of the nation’s schools. Since education has developed 
as a function of the state, as we explained earlier in this chapter, 
the federal government has no direct control over public edu¬ 
cation in the states. There has been a steady growth in the 
participation of the federal government in the state’s programs 
that has caused concern among some educators. It is their 
fear that increased federal participation at the state and local 
level may lead away from education controlled largely by the 
people most closely affected — i.e., the local community — 
toward a centralized control. 

Financial aid? The federal government has offered financial 
inducements to the schools for undertaking programs of voca¬ 
tional education particularly in home economics and agriculture. 
There has been a consistent policy of federal land-grants to 
states and local communities, as referred to earlier in this chap¬ 
ter. In addition, during certain periods of crisis, emergency 
funds have been granted to local districts; these have included 
direct aid to rural districts in the depression years of the 1930’s, 
grants for construction of school buildings under the public 
works program, subsidizing of local programs under which war 
workers were trained during World War II, grants in lieu of 
taxes to districts where a sudden influx of workers on federal 
projects has brought a corresponding increase in school popula¬ 
tion without an increase in local tax resources. 

Special educational programs. In certain instances the federal 
government has bypassed state governments to set up its own 
educational programs which the states or local districts have 
been unable or unwilling to assume. These have included the 


5 For an exhaustive coverage of the various channels by which federal money 
£ being furnished to educational programs see Zeno B. Katterle and Ruth E 
Pike Compilation of Laws ami Proposals Relating to Federal Aid to Education 
(rullman, State College of Washington, 1949), 431 pp. 
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National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the so-called “G.I. Bill of Rights.” In this latter 
program, veterans attending schools and universities in local 
communities received money directly from the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration for educational expenses and subsistence, and the 
institutions in turn received money from the same agency for 
tuition costs of each individual veteran. 

Other educational programs. There are a number of widely 
different types of schools included in this classification: public 
schools in territories and colonies; schools for members of the 
armed services such as the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and special 
training schools; Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) pro¬ 
grams in universities and some secondary schools; schools for 
Indian children on reservations; schools for children of military 
and civilian personnel in occupied countries. 

The U.S. Office of Education. This service agency of the 
federal government has no direct control over education within 
states and local communities. Among its functions are included 
research studies and surveys on educational problems of in¬ 
terest to educators and laymen throughout the nation; informa¬ 
tion on educational matters is published in bulletins, in a 
magazine called School Life, and in various circulars. It co¬ 
operates with state and local units in the administration of 
federal grants, and provides leadership through consulative 
services of various staff members of the Office and planning of 
conferences and meetings on issues of concern to educators 
over the nation. The U.S. Office of Education has been of great 
influence and service to schools in the local communities and its 
role as a service agency is steadily increasing. 

Financial Support of the Public Schools 

The resident of the local community pays the major portion 
of the bill for the educational program through direct and in¬ 
direct taxes. The parent and non-parent adults of the local 
community have the responsibility to determine how their chil¬ 
dren shall be educated and the accompanying duty to pay for 
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the education that is provided in the public schools. There are 
two very important considerations in a study of a community’s 
support of its schools: What is their ability to pay for an 
adequate educational program, and what effort are they making 
to pay for the quality of education their children need? Schools 
cost money, and the better the services the more money is re¬ 
quired. Since the public school is an expression of the concern 
of the community for the welfare of its children, the quality of 
the educational program is in direct proportion to the com¬ 
munity’s willingness to support that program. 

The principal source of funds has been the general property 
tax, a tax upon property belonging to individual residents 
and organizations in the community. Real estate is the most 
tangible form of property upon which the assessor can place a 
value; hence, it bears most of the tax burden. The value of the 
taxable property within the district as determined by an assessor 
constitutes the ability of that district to pay for its schools. The 
actual amount they are paying in relation to what they are able 
to pay determines the effort they are making to provide edu¬ 
cation. 

Ability to pay varies greatly among districts within a par¬ 
ticular state and over the nation as a whole. Within one dis¬ 
trict there may be a great deal of property that is low in 
value; within another there may be large industrial or railroad 
properties. Many of the poorer districts are required to levy a 
much heavier tax burden on the individual taxpayer in order 
to support schools than is the case in the wealthier districts. 
Thus, they are making a far greater effort to provide education 
than the more able districts, who, when they wish, are able to 
support outstanding educational programs. 

State support. There has been a steady trend toward assump¬ 
tion by the state of an increasingly larger share of the financial 
support of the schools. Justification for this state support lies 
first in the principle that education is a function of the state and, 
therefore, the state should help pay; second, glaring inequalities 
among local districts in ability to pay necessitate outside aid if 
all children in the state are to have even approximately equal 
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opportunity to be educated. Money for school support by the 
state comes from taxation of personal income, a retail sales tax, 
gasoline taxes, licenses, interest from permanent school funds 
originally based on income from school lands granted by the 
federal government, and other miscellaneous sources. 

Practices vary among states, but distribution of these funds 
by the state to local districts is usually made on a number of 
different bases, among which are: average daily attendance of 
pupils in the local district, number of classroom teachers and 
specialist personnel, school transportation costs, and “equaliza¬ 
tion funds.” It is in this last category where state support makes 
the greatest contribution to the overall state program; poor 
districts receive proportionally greater amounts than those more 
able to maintain at least a certain minimum program. The 
degree to which the state helps support local programs varies 
widely among states, from more than 90% of the funds avail¬ 
able to the local district coming from the state in Delaware to 
less than 10% in states such as Nebraska. 

There is a growing need for improvement of the financing 
of school programs by the state and local units. It is generally 
believed that improvement will result if only one or all of the 
following steps are taken: 6 

Improving state support programs. (1) Residents of the local 
community and their school board must be allowed to levy taxes 
they feel are necessary for the kind of educational program they 
want without artificial tax limitations or ceilings imposed by the 
state. 

(2) A more balanced partnership program between state and 
local units should be developed. Provision of funds on a partner¬ 
ship basis would call for reasonable local effort as well as that 
of the state. 

(3) Each state should develop a comprehensive, balanced 
program for distribution of funds to districts for all essential 
services and facilities including current operating expenses and 
provisions for capital outlay for buildings and equipment. 

(4) Continuation of small inefficient local districts should not 

« Adapted” from Edgar L. Nlorphet, “State and Local Financing of School 
Programs,” School Management, 19:2,19, July, 1950. 
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be encouraged through providing funds for services in their 
schools which cannot be financially justified. If the local citizens 
want to continue small high schools that can provide only 
minimum services at an excessive cost per pupil, the extra cost 
should come from extra local effort. 

(5) Uniform local assessment practices must be established 
that will accurately determine property valuation within each 
local district. If sufficient funds to support an adequate educa¬ 
tional program in the district are to come from the general 
property tax, steps must be taken to ensure the proper yield 
from this source. The efforts made in many districts to support 
their schools is far from what it could be at present tax levies if 
assessments were made accurately. Even’ district in the state 
should make an equal effort to support its educational program; 
equalization funds distributed to districts under such conditions 
really serve to correct educational inequalities. 

Many educators advocate the distribution of funds by the 
federal government on a similar equalization basis. They point 
out that many states do not have the ability to pay for 
adequate programs on a state-wide basis, and that other states 
have the wealth but are not making an effort to pay what is 
anywhere near their ability. The federal government can tax 
wealth wherever it exists and could distribute it where it is 
needed, thus ensuring that every child in the nation would have 
at least a certain minimum education. 

The most generally favored plan for federal aid calls for dis¬ 
tribution of federal funds to the state governments which would 
in turn distribute them to local districts in the same manner as 
they do their own funds. Under this plan the federal govern¬ 
ment would in no way indicate how their funds are to be spent 
and would demand no accounting from either state or local 
levels. It is felt that this would prevent any degree of control 
by the federal government of the local educational program, 
thus maintaining the local control of public education that is 
the basis of the whole educational structure. 7 


7 In January, 1952, such a plan for federal aid for public schools had not yet 

It ZFI " 1 ? ° n , , i e f SOnS w f y r SUch funds are »<* Vet available. It is 
unlikely that federal funds will be voted for school operation in the near future. 
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Administration of the Community’s Public Schools 

The public school system is probably the most democratic 
institution in the nation. A key principle upon which its or¬ 
ganization and operation is based is a faith in the ordinary 
citizen’s interest in the welfare of his children. In a democracy 
the interest of the few is supposed to be kept secondary to the 
best interest of all the people, and the laws of the land are 
framed in this spirit. 

Within the community, duly selected representatives of the 
people, ordinary citizens untrained in the technical know-how 
of education, cooperate with professionally trained persons to 
organize and maintain the public schools. It is in large part this 
lay-professional team-work that has made public education so 
effective in serving children and community. The board of 
education on the one hand, is sensitive to what education the 
community and its children want and need and establishes the 
scope of the educational program. The professional school 
executive and the teachers, on the other hand, are in charge of 
the school system, coordinating what is done for children by 
teaching and non-teaching personnel. The chief function of the 
citizen board is to elect an executive and to determine policies. 
The quality of the educational program is directly dependent 
upon the quality of the administrative and teaching personnel 
they select on the recommendation of the executive. 

The board of education. The local board of education is 
the agency created by the state to plan and manage the educa¬ 
tion of the children within the community. To this agency the 
people have entrusted their right and responsibility for edu¬ 
cating their children, and the members of the school board are 
directly responsible to these people. They are government 
officials, however, agents of the state government, with far- 
reaching authority in practically all matters pertaining to the 
educational program. It is their function to put into effect die 
state’s minimum program for education in the local community, 
to adopt that program to the needs and wishes of the residents 
of this community, and to provide additional opportunities that 
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the community desires above and beyond the state s declared 
minimum. 

Individual school board members are representatives of the 
people, trustees responsible for the well-being of their children. 
It is important that only persons interested in seeing that these 
children have the best education possible be the ones who serve 
on the board of education. The American Association of School 
Administrators described the good member as one who is: 

... of more than average ability in many ways. He is broad¬ 
minded and open-minded. He is willing to give substantial blocks 
of time to discharge his responsibilities as a school board member. 
. . . (He) has a sense of humor and a capacity for human under¬ 
standing. He is not so thin-skinned that he cannot take criticism of 
either the schools or the board — or of himself. . . . He knows that 
his interest in the welfare of school employees is one of the best ways 
to make sure that the employees are devoted to the children. 

(He) relies on objective evidence and makes decisions on this 
evidence rather than on the basis of feeling, prejudice, or personal 
interest. He takes responsibility easily, being willing to take a stand 
in the community for better schools. From this he does not waver. 

The good school board member likes people and sees many of 
them. He has friends; he is affiliated with important community 
groups. He is a strong influence in the community. He uses this in¬ 
fluence to get good salaries and better working conditions for 
teachers and keeps the schools abreast of community needs. He 
believes that the future welfare of the community is closely tied up 
with the success of the school system. His goings and comings in 
the district make for better understanding of the schools. He makes 
friends for the schools. He is an artist in making democracy work, 
because he knows how to interest others in a cause that exists for 
the purpose of emphasizing the worth of each individual in society. 
He exercises a leadership that comes as near being unselfish as 
human beings can attain, for the promotion of public education 
means the furtherance of all social institutions in a democracv. 

The great majority of school board members are sincere, 
honest, unselfish citizens who work long and hard to fulfill their 
obligations and under whose leadership the cause of public edu¬ 
cation is continuously progressing. There have been, however, 

•American Association of School Administrators, School Boards in Action 
(Washington, D.C.: the Association. 1946), pp. 27-28. 
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conspicuous examples of some board members whose personal 
qualities and purposes have not served the best interests of the 
children and the community. 

Selecting the school board. Actual practices for selecting 
members of the school board vary among states and com¬ 
munities. In the majority of communities they are selected by 
popular election. Others are appointed by mayors, and some 
by state officials. The Research Division of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association has reported that approximately 85 per cent 
of the school boards they studied are elected by popular vote.-' 
It was also found that appointment was used more often in the 
selection of county school boards and in large cities but that 
even in districts of these types, two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the boards are elected. 

Authorities who have studied the evolution of the school 
board function have recommended that the best board mem¬ 
bers can be chosen if there is a separate, non-partisan election 
for the specific purpose of electing members to the school board. 

Individuals chosen in this way are more likely to act in the 
best interests of the children, feeling independent of pressure 
from any special interest group. Also recommended for optimum 
school board operation is a board of five or seven members 
serving a long enough period to become thoroughly familiar 
with their task, and overlapping terms for individual members 
to ensure an even, consistent educational policy. School board 
members should not be paid, their only reward being the satis¬ 
faction of seeing children grow into useful, happy citizens, 
helped by the educational program they assisted in providing. 

Work of board members. The board of education works as a 
unit, its individual members subordinating their own actions 
and decisions regarding the educational program to those of 
the board as a whole. 

In fact and before the law, the school board member himself has 
no power or right to act for the schools ... in no case are these 

» National Education Association, Research Division, "Status and Practice of 
Boards of Education/’ Research Bulletin , 24:56-57, April, 1946. 
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officers empowered in their official or any other individual capacity 
to control or supervise instruction, to make decisions, or to exercise 
discretionary powers. 10 

As representatives of the people of the community, the school 
board is obligated to operate so that any individual citizen may 
make known to the board his opinions and desires about the 
schools and may keep informed of the board’s decisions. 

The business coming before the board is community business and 
therefore should be transacted in public. Although there may be 
certain problems to be discussed only in executive (closed) session 
for the personal welfare of the individuals involved, such sessions 
should be kept at an absolute minimum if the board is to have the 
support and confidence of the public. 11 

A study of school-board practice by the NEA found that two- 
thirds of those studied met only in meetings open to press or 
public. It was also found that 21 per cent of the boards held 
some open and some closed meetings, with approximately two 
out of three of these meetings being open to the public. 12 

Evaluating the hoard. How well the child is educated is 
directly dependent upon what the people of the community 
wish their schools to do for children. The members of the school 
board have a dual task if they are to develop and maintain an 
effective educational program: (1) they have to discover what 
the people think about the schools and what they desire for 
their children; (2) they have to inform the people of what can 
be done and is being done, not only in their own schools but 
also in schools of other communities. Thus, the school board 
must be sure that the educational program is what the people 
want and that the people want the best possible. 

There is great danger of complacency on the part of the 
people in respect to what the schools are doing for their chil¬ 
dren. As long as the schools seem to be running smoothly, the 
natural inclination is to feel that the schools are “doing a good 
job.” Many people fail to evaluate the educational program in 
terms of th e number of youths who drop out of school before 

n Sc * 10 °l Administrators, op. cit., p. 37. 

12 National Education Association, Research Division, op. cit., p. 65 . 
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graduation from high school, or in the incidence of moral and 
social delinquency among teen-agers and young adults, or in 
the unpreparedness of youth to face the problems of adult life. 

Not everyone in the community feels the same about what 
the schools are doing, and some elements of the population are 
more vocal in expression of their feelings than are others; some 
are better organized than others. 

Board members must sense the feeling of the community and the 
attitude of the pupils and of the teaching staff and must appraise the 
criticisms that drift to them from angry parents, disappointed 
businessmen, and long-tongued gossips. Board members must know 
how to detect the motives of the selfish and the envious; they must 
be able to analyze emotional outbursts of disappointed citizens, 
parents, and teachers; and they must above all be able and willing 
to distinguish the earnest efforts of those who would improve public 
education from the malignant efforts of those who would destroy 

(it)- 13 

The board and the superintendent. The school board and the 
superintendent work together as a team to interpret the desires 
of the community and to translate them into working school 
policy. Many suggestions as to policies will originate with in¬ 
dividual board members, but more will be recommended by the 
superintendent. It is his particular role to advise the board what 
any school policy will mean to the children involved. His pro¬ 
fessional training and experience in school administration and 
in teaching usually enable him to apply basic principles of good 
educational philosophy and procedure to any proposed steps. 
Final decision always rests with the board, but the final shape 
of these policies can be significantly benefited by the suggestions 

of the school executive. 

The origin of proposals for school-board policy show the 
democratic nature of the public school system. The schools are 
good when the community wants them to be, and it is the board 
of education which looks for and listens to opinions of the 
people about the education their children are experiencing. 
Translation of these desires, opinions, and dissatisfactions into 


13 AASA, op. cit., p. 36-37. 
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school policy to be put into effect by the staff is a continuous 
process of evaluating and improving the present program. 

The board that has a thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the community and of what education can do builds an edu¬ 
cational program that the community needs and can afford. 
Many school patrons are not fully aware of the value of a well- 
rounded school program, seeing perhaps only the more dramatic 
and tangible learning activities such as physical education, 
music, dramatics, and so on; others are perhaps content with 
an education geared to the “good old days when they went to 
school and are ready to suspect any suggested change. 

If the board senses specific educational needs for which adequate 
support (by the community) is required, it is the duty of the board 
to develop within the community the necessary recognition and 
understanding of these needs to promote a desire to achieve them. 
To accomplish this purpose the board must give considerable atten¬ 
tion to educational planning that involves more than immediate 
satisfaction on the part of its patrons. 14 

The professional school executive. The office and duties of 
the professional school executive has been going through a 
process of evolution since the earliest days of public education. 
When the first public schools were organized all the people of 
a community met in town meeting and took responsibility for 
operation of their school. They made the decision to have a 
school, provided the necessary money, and elected the teacher. 

With growth of the school district and complexity of the 
educational program, the schools came under direction of a 
school committee, which in turn developed into the board 
of education. Early boards not only determined what was to be 
done for children in the school but also carried on all activities 
necessary in operating the program other than the actual teach¬ 
ing. They planned the actual details of what was to be taught, 
provided the building and kept it in repair, made necessary 
purchases of supplies and equipment, hired a teacher to whom 
they delegated the actual instruction, and appraised the effec¬ 
tiveness of the teaching through their own visitation or that of a 

u Ibid., p. 219. 
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special lay committee made up of learned people in the com¬ 
munity. Their organization was simple, but it included every 
essential executive activity to be found in the operation of 
today’s educational programs. 

As schools grew in size and number of classrooms, the build¬ 
ing principal’s position evolved to coordinate instructional 
activities among the teachers. In turn, the superintendency 
first came into being a little more than a century ago to co¬ 
ordinate instruction among several independent schools, each 
having its own principal. During this stage most of the execu¬ 
tive activity was still carried on by the elected board, leaving to 
the superintendent only supervision of instruction and prepara¬ 
tion of courses of study. 

The general trend today is toward a superintendent as 
the sole, chief executive responsible to the board which has 
delegated all executive functions to him, retaining only the 
function of planning general educational policy and social 
appraisal of the results. 

Theory and practice. Today the separate functions carried 
on by the board and by the superintendent are quite clearly 
defined in theory, but actual practices differ rather widely 
among school districts. The powers and functions of each are 
supposed to be mutually complimentary, divided on the basis 
of which role can be best performed by layman or professional 
and, most important, on the basis of what will give the best 
possible education to the children. In general, all legislative 
functions belong to the board and executive powers to the 
superintendent. The board makes decisions as to what and how 
children shall be taught, what facilities will be needed to do 
this most effectively and how they shall be supplied. The 
superintendent is responsible for carrying out these decisions 
and reporting back to the board their accomplishment. 1 

The exact nature of the superintendent’s responsibility for 
the educational program, the duties and powers that are his, 
his relations with board and professional employees are prob- 

15 For a classified list of respective functions in detail see American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, op. cit., p. 49-51. 
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ably different within each individual school district. In smaller 
communities where the number of children attending school is 
not great, the superintendent quite often teaches in addition 
to his administrative duties. In such districts the board often 
has reserved for itself many of the administrative functions 
properly belonging to the superintendent. 

In a number of large districts there is still a “dual superin¬ 
tendency,” i.e.y there is one executive for the instructional phase 
of the program and another for all non-instructional activities 
such as finance, service of supplies, school plant, etc; both ex¬ 
ecutives are equal in authority and responsible to the board. In 
most districts where the superintendent is the chief executive he 
has a trained group of assistant superintendents, supervisors, and 
specialists who assist him in carrying out the executive function. 
The size and work of this staff vary according to the district. 

In general, the degree and quality of leadership the superin¬ 
tendent exerts over the educational program is dependent upon 
his own ability and experience, upon the quality of laymen 
elected to the school board and their concept of their obliga¬ 
tions to children and to the community, and upon the pattern 
of previous working relations between board and superintendent 
in that community. The executive’s duties may include: 

(1) A comprehensive instructional policy; (2) the development 
of the school plant; (3) the selection and organization of personnel; 
(4) the development of the curriculum to make effective the in¬ 
structional policy; (5) securing the attendance of children and 
adults; (6) the operation of the physical plant; (7) the development 
of adequate records; (8) appraisal of the efficiency of operation of 
the several activities and the efficiency of their contribution to the 
general objectives; (9) supervision of the program and personnel; 
(10) interpreting the community and the institution; (11) securing 
and expending finance essential for this program. 10 

The principal. The principal is the professional leader of his 
school, its executive officer, and the representative of the super¬ 
intendent. It is his responsibility to carry out the plans, policies, 

1,1 Arthur B. Moehlman, op. cit., p. 260. A more detailed breakdown of the 
executive operation is given on pp. 261-262 of this text. 
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and directives that have come from the office of the superin¬ 
tendent. His actual duties may be classified under three general 
functions: improvement of the instructional program, counsel¬ 
ling and guidance of students, and management. While there 
are separate and distinct duties involved in each phase of the 
principal’s operations, no one function can be disassociated from 
any of the others. The purpose of the school and its program is 
to promote development in individual children, and the prin¬ 
cipal serves to improve constantly the process by which that 
purpose is achieved. 

Instructional activities and guidance are essentially two 
views of the same process: helping the individual child under¬ 
stand himself, his environment, what he needs to live in that 
environment and motivating him to develop his ability to live 
as a happy, worthy citizen. Management is the organization 
and administration by the principal of the school day, the 
school plant and facilities, and the school’s personnel so that 
an optimum job of teaching and guiding the students can be 
accomplished. 

What is done for children in a particular school is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the principal and directly reflects his ability as 
an educator and as a leader. His philosophy of education and of 
administration, his understanding of children, his knowledge 
of the community and its educational needs, and his ability to 
work with people — children, professional associates, paient 
and non-parent laymen — have significant bearing upon the 

quality of education in his school. 

In many small schools the principal carries a teaching load, 
often quite heavy, in addition to his administrative duties; the 
educational program in such schools is likely to suffer from lac 
of leadership unless there is an unusually good working spirit 
and relationship among the staff and with the principal. In 
some of the larger high schools, there is a radier elaborate staff 
organization of assistant principals and subject-matter depart¬ 
ment heads to help the principal carry out his functions 

The teacher in the school structure. It is the individual chi 
who is the focus of the educational program of the public school. 
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The key person through whom all services to children are 
funnelled is the teacher in the classroom. It is the teacher in 
whose hands the community ultimately places its responsibility 
for educating their children. It is essential that the individual 
teacher realize his role and purpose in the educational organiza¬ 
tion of a community’s schools. Administrators, supervisors, 
specialists of the school system are "on call” to the teacher to 
be made use of in every way possible in the teacher’s conduct 
of learning activities for the children in his care. 

Of immediate importance to the individual teacher is an 
awareness of the individuals who sene in these administra¬ 
tive and advisory positions, an understanding of their re¬ 
sponsibilities, and an insight into their educational philosophies 
and working relationships with other personnel in the system. 
An educational program is the joint enterprise of a number of 
individual people, each contributing his unique bit to what is 
done for the individual children. In no two school systems are 
the relationships between and among lay and professional per¬ 
sonnel exactly the same. The teacher will do well to make a 
careful, continuing study of the countless variables that make 
these relationships what they are and their effect on the 
teacher’s relations with children in and out of the classroom. 

Better educational leadership at all levels. The key to the 
quality of educational experiences provided for youth in a 
particular school lies in the manner in which the principal 
carries out his function as educational leader. Fundamental, 
lasting change in the program can be made by coordinated 
planning and action on the part of laymen, students, teachers, 
and administrators. The principal should be able to stimulate 
good human relations among the faculty of the school and 
between faculty and students, proper motivation to learn on 
the part of students, and close relations with the public. 

Improved leadership on the part of the local superintendent 
is of equal importance, for he is the educational leader of the 
whole community’s program for their youth. To increase the 
effectiveness of their professional leadership, school administra¬ 
tors are developing their abilities in the area of human relations 
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through in-service study of the techniques of group dynamics. 

Attention must be given in the nation’s schools and teacher- 

education institutions to attracting and preparing for school 

administration the highest type of men and women that can be 

found. 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Determine the number of students enrolled in your local junior 
and senior high school, listing the number in each grade level 
from seven through twelve. Note the percentage decrease in 
enrollment approaching the twelfth grade. 

2. Conduct a class discussion on what young people will need to 
live as adults in tomorrow’s society. Compile a list of these edu¬ 
cational needs. 

3. Each student secure a list of the subjects offered in the high 
school he attended. Compare the scope of the offerings in the 
various sizes of schools reported. 

4. Prepare a list of subjects you studied while in high school. 
Conduct a class discussion on which subjects did most for you 
and which did least. 

5. Prepare a list of the extracurricular activities in which you en¬ 
gaged while in high school. Compare the scope of the activities 
program in various size high schools represented in your class. 

6. Conduct a survey of high schools represented in your class to 
determine the counselling services available to individual stu¬ 
dents for educational and vocational planning. 

7. Secure sample report cards from as many high schools as 
possible. Compare how complete is the information reported 
about the individual students. 

8. Study the facilities available in nearby high schools for educat¬ 
ing handicapped children. 

9. Attend a meeting of the local teacher’s organization. Note the 
issues discussed. 

10. Study the college entrance requirements of the various colleges 
in your state. What conclusions can you draw as to their effect 
on high school programs? 
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Factors Affecting the Program 
and Organization of Public Instruction 


David E. Willis 


The public school is one of the principal institutions provided 
by democratic society to guide and direct the growth of its 
young people toward the role of citizens. Together with home 
and church, and assisted by other agencies in the community, 
the school provides activities designed to guide the all-round 
development of individual youth. 

The school’s prime resource by which these objectives will be 
realized is the classroom teacher. It is he who will plan and 
direct the objectives by which the individual’s growth will be 
shaped; in the school it is he who will contribute most to the 
process of meeting the individual student’s needs. To accom¬ 
plish this he must know something of what the students are 
like as a group and as individuals; he must realize that each 
young person will have need of these skills, attitudes, and 
understandings to a different degree and that they can be met 
only through teaching that takes into account this individuality. 

Characteristics of the student population. More and more of 
the nation’s youth are staying in the public school program a 
longer period of time than ever before. In 1890 only seven per 
cent of youth fourteen to seventeen years of age were eni oiled 

422 • 
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in high schools. The percentage increased to 73 per cent in 
1940, and to an estimated 80 per cent in 1960 1 A high-school 
education for its children has become an increasingly important 
educational and social goal to the American family, and higher 
incomes have made that goal economically possible for the great 
majority of families. Youth tend to stay in school longer because 
opportunities for employment at early ages have steadily de¬ 
creased. Compulsory-attendance laws have increased the age 
at which children may legally leave school; in the majority of 
states the upper age-limit is now sixteen years of age, and six 
states require eighteen. These changes are discussed in detail 
in Chapter 5. 

These trends have brought a change in the characteristics of 
the student group found in the teacher’s classroom. No longer 
is the group one of students with generally similar economic 
and social backgrounds, similar interests, and ability to assimi¬ 
late subject matter learning at a fairly high standard of 
scholastic achievement. 

In present high schools there are all types of young people, 
having an extremely great variation in background, interests, 
and abilities. When there were only a few students in the 
public high schools, the general occupational objective was the 
professional field; youths who would enter skilled and un¬ 
skilled vocations were often able to move into the labor market 
without having to complete high school. 

Today when the great majority of high-school age youths are 
in high schools, youth will move from school into all types of 
job classifications; job opportunities for those who do not com¬ 
plete high school are comparatively limited. The net signifi¬ 
cance to the teacher is a need to teach to a great range of in¬ 
dividual differences that calls for imagination; insight into the 
individualities of each youth, and ingenuity in attempting to 
help each develop to the utmost of his capabilities. 

The following descriptions of individual youths taken from 
cumulative record folders in certain high schools will perhaps 

1 H R Douglass and L. H. Elliott. "School Enrollment and Teacher Need ** 
School and Society, 66:369-372, 1947. 
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give some understanding of the individualities to be found 
among the students in one classroom. Even from such a brief 
picture of each youth it is not hard to realize that each one is 
different from the others and that the difference is what each 
can contribute to and take away from an educational program 
is of great significance for their teachers. One can hardly call 
these young people “typical American youth,” yet the seven 
million or so youngsters in high schools today are individuals 
just like those here described. 

Dick is a boy of many talents. He seems to have creative 
talent in many different lines, and finishes his academic work 
almost to perfection. His attitude makes him stand out in class; 
he appears to crave attention. A scolding or punishment only 
seems to serve as a “spotlight” on him, and he glories in it just 
as much as in praise. 

In spite of his mischief, Dick is a likable lad and completely 
unselfish in other things besides attention. He honestly seems 
to like to make everyone like him. His creativeness finds ex¬ 
pression in outstanding art work, in showmanship and ability 
to entertain other students. He dances very well and is popular 
at school functions; he is often called upon to put on little skits 
in assemblies. Unfortunately, he carries this showmanship into 
the classroom and fails to recognize that entertainment is only 
a small part of social living. 

Dick is sixteen, short, well-knit physically, but he could 
hardly be called handsome. His father works as an unskilled 
laborer in the community and has a reputation for being a 
heavy drinker. 

Alan, a sophomore, is a quiet, good-looking boy of sixteen. 
He never says anything in class without being called upon and 
sleeps quite frequently. He has received only average grades 
in all his subjects. 

His social life in and out of school is centered around a young 
girl with whom he has been going steady for the past two 
years, and the other students appear to accept this typical rela¬ 
tionship as “one of those things.” Neither he nor his girl friend 
attend school functions. 

Alan, the second of six children, lives with his mother, who 
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has a deformed arm, and does door-to-door selling to help 
support the family. His father is a log-cutter who works in 
another state and lets his family get along as best they can. 

Similar statements can be made about all students. These 
illustrations indicate some of the differences. 

Eleanor is a good-looking, well-groomed girl. Her clothes 
are good, and her hair is always in lovely condition. She is a 
vivacious person who becomes peeved when things don’t go her 
way. In class she works hard if she is interested but talks and 
disrupts when bored. 

Her father is a turkey rancher who went to the University 
after finishing four years in a military academy. She has two 
older brothers who finished college and now own ranches in 
Arizona. The family has a beautiful home, and they do quite a 
lot of traveling. They give Eleanor every opportunity. She 
makes her own clothes and earns extra money by raising 
chickens. While in junior high school, she wanted to take 
interior decorating in college; now she thinks she wants to 
study law. 

Kenneth is a boy with ability, but one who questions every¬ 
thing and has to think things over before he will accept them. 
He falls behind the other students and seems easily discouraged. 
He is an interesting boy and very cooperative, apparently want¬ 
ing to do the right things. 

He is nice looking but wears dirty clothes, and his hands are 
never clean. He listens intently with his mouth open and ear 
cocked, and then asks you to repeat your question. The class 
groans every time he opens his mouth to talk because he takes 
class time and they lose interest. 

His father has had many jobs but now is a farmer; his mother 
is a bookkeeper. He has a younger brother and a sister. The 
family lives in a basement since their home burned before the 
children were bom. Kenneth works after school for two hours 
to earn money for school expenses. 

Dolores is a sophomore, fifteen years old, not especially 
attractive but lively and very friendly. She appears to be 
popular with other girls but not with the boys. 

Her father is a small, quiet man who came to America when 
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he was eighteen. He is very hard working and has been very 
successful. Her mother is about thirty-five, attractive, vivacious, 
but apparently has not had much education. 

In class Dolores is always willing to work. This is not the 
case with many others, so her grades are above average. She 
listens most of the time during class discussions, but the few 
remarks she makes show good thinking. She is a dependable 
girl. 

Andy is a slim, dark boy with fine features. He isn’t heavy 
enough to be able to take part in many sports, but he is a good 
tennis player and has a letter in that sport. Every noon he can 
be found trouncing all comers at ping pong. 

His mother died when he was quite young. He lived with his 
father on the farm until he was in the first grade but now lives in 
town with his guardians. 

In class Andy consistently does work that is above the level 
of the rest of the class. Usually when a question is put to the 
class, Andy’s hand is up, and, if no one else can supply the 
answer, he knows it. He often tries to lead the class discussion 
away from the topic the class is on into one he thinks he is more 
interesting. He is a leader in the class activities, whether for 
good purpose or for mischief. 

Martha is a rather thin but pretty girl of fifteen. She usually 
dresses quite colorfully and is always clean and neat. She is 
living with her grandparents, who do not speak English. She 
has an older brother who is genuinely interested in helping 
her, but her grandmother refuses to let him do anything for her. 

She seems to be extremely shy. She will speak only when 
spoken to and then only in a voice so low it is difficult to under¬ 
stand what she is talking about, and seldom takes part in 
regular class activities. Several of the girls in the room have 
tried to make friends with her but all have given up because 
of lack of response from her. 

She has not done satisfactory school work but has been passed 
on from grade to grade to keep her with her own social group. 
Her main interest is art. She has her own art materials and 
frequently will sit and draw pictures during the class while 

others are reading or writing. 
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What should the high school do for youth? What should the 
individual receive in high school that will contribute to his de¬ 
velopment into a worthy, happy citizen? It is the teacher s re¬ 
sponsibility to analyze what the individual youth in his care will 
need, and it is his task to match these “needs” against his in¬ 
sight into the potentialities of each individual. From this align¬ 
ment he will develop a practical working plan for what he, as 
an individual teacher, can do with available facilities to con¬ 
tribute significantly to the growth of these youths. 

There have been many statements describing these so-called 
“imperative educational needs of youth” that the teacher can 
use as a guide in his own educational planning. The following 
outline of basic needs might well be used: 2 

1. Mastering the tools of communication. 

2. Developing a strong body and a sound attitude toward it and 
toward good health practices. 

3. Developing satisfactory social relationships with other adoles¬ 
cents and adults. 

4. Understanding and appreciating the value of family life 
together with a desire for and ability to improve family living. 

5. Acquiring knowledge of, practice in, and zeal for democratic 
processes. 

6. Becoming sensitive to the importance of group action in the 
attainment of social goals and proficient in the skills involved 
in such action. 

7. Becoming an effective consumer. 

8. Becoming occupationally adjusted. 

9. Developing a meaning for life. 

The teacher will have to break down such a list of youth 
needs into detailed skills, understandings, and attitudes that 
can be met through the learning activities in and out of the 
classroom which the teacher can plan and direct. He will con¬ 
tinually seek to revise his concept of what his own students 
need in light of new insights into what they are like as in¬ 
dividuals and in light of his own grown in-service. 

Within the overall organization of the program various units 
have been formed that are based upon pupil-age levels; certain 

2 Victor M. Houston, Charles W. Sanford, and J. Lloyd Trump, Guide to the 
Study of the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of Illinois, Illinois Secondary' 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 1 (Printed by Authority of the State 
of Illinois, August, 1948), pp. 15-17. 
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years or “grades” are assigned to each unit. The basic units 
generally found are: nursery school, age three and four; kinder¬ 
garten, age five; elementary, grade one through six or eight; 
junior high school, generally grade seven through nine; senior 
high school, grades ten through twelve; community college, 
grades thirteen and fourteen. 

There are many different combinations of these units in the 
vertical organization of school programs. Combining grades 
one to eight in one unit and nine through twelve in the other 
unit has been the traditional pattern. Other basic plans include 
the so-called 6-3-3, 6-6, 6-4-4 organizations; further variations 
of these vertical organizations are to be found. 

The secondary-school phase of the educational program 
generally includes grades seven through fourteen, combining 
junior and senior high school and the community college. There 
are many advantages and disadvantages to be found in each 
type of organization, but the articulation of the programs within 
each unit presents a serious problem in any pattern. 3 Coordina¬ 
tion of learning activities and teaching operations, charting in¬ 
dividual pupil progress, and building of a more complete in¬ 
sight into the individual through effective systems of cumulative 
records, understanding of what is being done for the child at 
each level, sharing and effective use of facilities — these are 
but a few of the problems that arise in trying to insure a smooth 
and uninterrupted process of development in the individual 
child. 

The overall plan of the educational program varies among 
communities according to factors characteristic of a particular 
community and its people. The character of the educational 
plan is greatly determined by the degree to which the people 
of the community understand the purposes to be served by the 
school and by their ability to support the educational program. 
Also determining the character of the program is the student 
population, as well as the mental, physical, and emotional 
characteristics of the children in the group to be educated. 

a A pertinent discussion of the merits of various types of school organization 
may be found in the Sctiool Executive, 68:63-76, October, 1948. 
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Another determinant is the quality of leadership and service in 
the professional staff of the schools. It will benefit the in¬ 
dividual teacher if he will closely study the how and why of the 
school organization in the community in which he teaches. 

Nature of the high school program. Educators generally 
believe that learning in the individual child is a continuous, 
total process of modification of his behavior through a series 
of experiences. Every activity in a day’s time contributes to 
this process of growth; he learns consciously and unconsciously. 
His learning does not stop when he leaves the classroom or the 
school grounds. He learns from relations with people. He learns 
from seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting any and all of 
the elements about him. 

Not all of what the pupil learns is purposeful nor is every¬ 
thing he learns conclusive to development of a worthy adult 
citizen. That process of learning in the individual needs guid¬ 
ance and direction. The educational program of the school 
functions to provide the kind of experiences that will accom¬ 
plish this guidance and direction of what the individual learns. 

The day-to-day activities planned and provided by the school 
to influence and promote learning in the individual students 
constitute the curriculum of the school. This concept of the 
curriculum as including all experiences planned by the school 
is not universal but is usually found only in more forward- 
looking schools. 

Guidance. Upon entrance into the high school program the 
individual student is expected to choose a certain course or pro¬ 
gram of studies which he is to pursue during the term of his 
high school years. These so-called “courses” are schematic 
arrangements of subjects grouped according to what is supposed 
to be the students interest in and ability to prepare for a career 
after graduation. For instance, if he thinks he wants to go to 
college, he will follow a college preparatory course; if he is in¬ 
terested in a certain trade, a vocation course; if he doesn’t know 
what he wants, which is too often true, and his scholarship and 
academic ability have been not too good, he may be advised to- 
choose a general course. 
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In some schools, these courses are parallel to each other and 
run vertically through the entire high-school period. Once the 
student is embarked upon one course or another, he is allowed 
few options of other subjects that may interest him outside the 
course requirements. 

In the larger high schools, the student may choose from 
several such courses; also, he is able to choose from a wider 
variety of subject-matter offerings in any one course. In the 
smaller high schools, however, because of limited facilities and 
fewer teachers with consequent narrower coverage of subject- 
matter areas, the student has only a limited choice of courses 
and of subjects within each. Quite often there is only one course 
of study in the small school, and it fulfills college entrance re¬ 
quirements; every student goes through this course regardless 
of interest or ability. A system of constants with electives is 
much to be preferred to a series of rigid curriculums. 

The subject-centered phase of the educational program is 
built upon the premise that all students will receive approxi¬ 
mately the same material in prescribed doses administered by 
the teacher. This does not agree with what is now known about 
individual differences and human learning. 

The value of each subject to the individual pupil in terms of 
its use to him in adult life is not always readily discernible to 
the student himself. As the subject is unfolded in the classroom 
it may be only dimly related to the realities of the learner s life 
situation. Since most students find it hard to apply themselves 
to learning something when they see no immediate reason for 
it, their teachers are faced with the alternative of presenting 
that purpose to the learner in terms he can understand or of in¬ 
ducing him to learn through relatively artificial means. In the 
day-to-day classroom periods all sorts of discipline problems 
may arise from pupils having to learn when their hearts are not 
in it. Guidance is imperative because of the great diversity of 
interests, abilities, and needs of the individual students. 

Remedial instruction. The student who has meager mental 
ability or is handicapped by poor reading habits may be con¬ 
sidered unprepared to measure up to what is expected of stu- 
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dents at the high school level. In an increasing number of 
secondary schools, this student may be recommended for 
“remedial instruction” to bring him up to where he can achieve 
on a level with the others. These students who have difficulty 
in adjusting to the educational program are removed from 
the classroom for special diagnosis and treatment by various 
specialists, ordinarily with considerable success, and then re¬ 
turned to the classroom. 

Activities. The extracurricular phase of the program originally 
came into being to give students opportunity to participate in 
activities built around their special interests. Many out-of¬ 
class activities have been planned and organized very largely 
by students themselves and have been conducted according to 
democratic principles of group action. Because such activities 
have been based upon individual student interests and because 
students have been allowed to participate in their planning and 
direction, their value as learning experiences has been great. 

Inclusion of various activities in the educational program of 
any one high school usually depends upon the variety of special 
interests among the teachers who will serve as sponsors, upon 
the expressed desires of the students, upon the facilities within 
the school plant and community, and upon the time within the 
students day that can be devoted to participation. This last 
factor is a particular problem in the many high schools where a 
large number of students are transported to and from school on 
busses. There has been a growing trend to give many of these 
out-of-class activities equal standing with subject-matter classes; 
in some schools, they have even been made a part of the learn¬ 
ing experience within the classroom. 

Other factors which shape the program. Each community 
in the nation should have a certain amount of freedom to set 
up an educational program designed to meet its peculiar needs 
and the needs of its own youth, ^et, most high schools have 
programs that follow a fairly uniform pattern of required and 
elective subjects and out-of-class acativities. Understanding of 
the factors that influence the program is necessary if one is to 
consider how change in the program can be effected. 
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The educational program operates within the organizational 
structure described in the previous chapter, but there are 
agencies, pressure-groups, and intangible forces operating 
within the school, in the community, and over the nation to 
determine what shall be done for youth in the school. 

Within the community. Not every one in the community 
holds similar opinions about what the school should do for 
youth. The only concept of what a school program is like on 
the part of many people is the memory of what they experienced 
when they were in high school. Adults are quite likely to feel 
that what was good enough for them should be good enough 
for today’s young people, and are likely not to understand the 
need to do more in meeting youth needs. 

The only contact many parents have with the school’s pro¬ 
gram lies in the homework assigned their youngsters, the daily 
school experiences these children describe, and the activities 
in which they see them participate. Parent reactions to these 
phases of the program may be quite varied. 

Merchants and professional men of the community who have 
contact with the young people as consumers and as new em¬ 
ployees are likely to value the high school program in terms of 
the abilities and attitudes they see in some individuals and are 
lacking in others. 

What the community wants and what it is willing to pay for 
affect directly the scope and quality of curricular offerings that 
can be scheduled in the local high school. The amount of money 
available for the educational program determines the number 
of curricular activities that may be offered above the state’s 
minimum required program. It determines the teacher-pupil 
ration in the classroom, which affects directly the amount of 
attention each teacher can give to individual students and the 
degree to which she is able to teach to wide ranges of abilities 
and interests. It determines the class and extracurricular load 
assigned to each teacher, and the extra time for planning and 
conferences with students. It will determine the number of 
specialists who can be employed to bring resources and assist¬ 
ance to classroom teachers. Perhaps most important, it de- 
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termines the quality of teaching that can be secured by fixing 
the salaries that can be paid to teachers. 

There are many “publics” in a community, each likely to have 
a different degree of understanding of what is being done in 
the high school and a different idea of what should be done. 
These publics are organized as well as unorganized and are 
scattered throughout the community. But when school issues 
become vital to them, they can gather to speak their opinions. 

The degree of interest in the educational program and what 
is happening to young people will vary widely among these 
groups. School board members and faculty members should 
study their community carefully to locate and evaluate these 
groups. The principal lay groups exerting unofficial influences 
on the school program have been identified as: 

(1) Financial, industrial, and commercial organizations; (2) Labor 
organizations; (3) Patriotic societies; (4) Commercial corporations 
with goods and services to sell that directly or indirectly touch the 
school and personnel within it; (5) Religious groups; (6) Economy- 
minded organizations planning to reduce school costs; (7) Voca¬ 
tional and professional organizations; (8) Professional educational 
groups; and (9) Organization of parents. 4 

The school board will consult the opinions of these people, 
both those in organized groups and those not organized, in con¬ 
sidering formation of school policies. Teachers and administra¬ 
tors will be sensitive to the expressed and implied opinions of 
parents and other patrons in determining the following: the 
learning activities to be provided in the curriculum, methods to 
be used in promoting and evaluating pupil progress, and plans 
for improvement of what is done in the school. The process of 
working to educate the public to the need for effective educa¬ 
tion and getting them organized to bring it about leads to a 
definite stability in the educational program that is charac¬ 
teristic of a school system in a democratic society. 

VI ithin the school. Educators, as well as the supporting 
citizens, are reluctant to abandon the tried and true in a school 


4 Harl R Douglass and Calvin Gricder. American Public Education (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1948), pp. 223-226. 
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program for something with which they are unfamiliar. The 
past experience of many faculty members in all probability has 
been with a certain type of curriculum. They have no real 
basis for understanding the how, what, or why of any different 
plan. They feel a sense of security in retaining essentially what 
they have and prefer to consider only changes that modify 
existing organization and procedures. 

In considering fundamental changes in organization of con¬ 
tent, many school people want to look at what is being done 
in other school systems to solve problems similar to their own. 
What is found elsewhere may either serve as a justification for 
retaining present practice, or it may lead to installing almost 
blindly what is in use elsewhere without careful consideration. 
Thus, what often happens is a lot of talk about what could be 
and should be done with correspondingly little action. 

One of the greatest determiners of what shall be done in an 
educational program is the school plant. School buildings are 
usually planned on the basis of a certain philosophy of educa¬ 
tion and built to allow operation of an educational program 
based on that philosophy. Buildings are permanent structures, 
requiring an outlay of money by the community that cannot 
be repeated except at infrequent intervals. 

Thus, any program will be limited by the facility with which 
the building can be adopted to the activities planned for stu¬ 
dents. A fatal tendency in some school systems is to postpone 
any efforts to make best use of present facilities while waiting 
for provision of new. The limitations of the physical plant can 
be overcome in large part by an energetic faculty and some¬ 
times by minor renovation, such as changing classroom walls 
to provide more space. 

Resource materials. Another determiner of what can be 
done in an educational program is the quality and quantity of 
resource material available to teachers and pupils. Teachers 
need instructional material around which to build learning 
activities; they provide them with examples, illustrations, and 
applications which they can employ in teaching operations. 
Students need these materials to make learning meaningful. 
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Mere verbal descriptions by the teacher do not result in ac¬ 
curate or lasting concepts to any but the superior students. 

When the textbook is the only resource available, serving the 
teacher as outline for the content and sequence of learning 
activity and the student as almost the sole source of informa¬ 
tion, little real learning can be expected. System and state-wide 
adoption of textbooks allow comparatively little flexibility of 
choice to the local school. 

Selection of current periodicals, references, and other ma¬ 
terial for libraries is best when based on teacher-planned learn¬ 
ing activities. Limited choice of audio-visual materials, partic¬ 
ularly in small schools, and inflexible scheduling of the use of 
such materials in large schools hinder really effective learning 
experiences. 

The morale of a faculty can transcend the physical limitations 
of the building. There is likely to be continuing effort made to 
do the utmost for individual students with present facilities 
while waiting for better, if there is a spirit and practice of co¬ 
operative effort to evaluate results in terms of student growth 
and morale and to plan for trying out of better ways to meet 
youth needs. Essential to such spirit is administrative leader¬ 
ship that can stimulate the staff to work together on common 
problems and to share ideas. Without this spirit individuals 
within the staff are likely to feel that there are too many in¬ 
hibiting factors to allow serious effort to consider change of 
present practice. 

Outside the community: colleges. The high school curriculum 
has long been greatly influenced by the fact that in every high 
school there are certain students who will attend college after 
graduation. Consequently, when they enter high school, many 
students embark upon a program of studies that will enable 
them to qualify for entrance to a college even though they may 
not have the intellectual or financial ability to meet the 
standards required for college attendance. In addition many 
may not have matured enough to know where their vocational 
interests lie. In other words, an early choice is made because 
their parents do not want the “door to college closed” to them 
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and because this college-preparatory course carries with it a 
prestige that any other lacks. Countless young people have had 
to suffer through such a program even though they did not go 
to college. Thus, they have often had more useful learning ex¬ 
periences denied them. 

Preparation for college has restricted curricular offerings in 
high schools by dictating the subjects needed for so-called 
“college entrance requirements’ - and by necessity to drill some 
students for College Entrance Board Examinations.” Admission 
only on the basis of entrance examination scores has almost dis¬ 
appeared except in a few private institutions, but admission 
officers in many colleges and universities closely evaluate stu¬ 
dent transcripts to see that the approved pattern of basic 
courses in history, English, mathematics, and sciences are 
offered. Content of a course is seldom questioned, but if these 
traditional requirements do not appear or have been given 
more functional titles, the student may be required to make 
up certain “deficiencies” without credit before being officially 
admitted. There is a growing trend to require for admission 
only the transcript and a letter of recommendation from the 
high school principal saying that the individual is capable of 
doing college work. 

Performance in college by graduates of an individual high 
school has a strong but indirect influence upon content and 
method within the college-preparatory subject courses. If word 
drifts back that students are having trouble in history, or if a . 
number of graduates are having to take “sub-freshmen” because 
they “didn’t know their fundamentals,” the teacher of the 
particular subject is likely to be told that her “standards are 
too low.” Unfortunately, the students who probably are not 
going to college are also given excessive drill along with the 
students who need further drill to meet traditional college 
standards. The evidence we have of success in college, except 
in specialized fields such as engineering, gives little hope to 
those who would prescribe the units necessary for college at¬ 
tendance. 

Accrediting agencies. The practice of evaluating high schools 
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to determine whether or not their programs meet certain pre¬ 
determined standards first arose when colleges sought to insure 
that graduates of high schools were adequately prepared for 
college study. Associations of colleges and secondary schools 
were organized to determine the necessary standards, evaluate 
the educational programs, and to approve or accredit those 
meeting the standards. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was the first to he established in 1895. Standards for 
accreditation have generally been concerned with quantitative 
phases of the program such as school plant, length of school 
year, subject offerings, teacher load, qualifications of teachers 
and administrators, number of books in the library, and records. 

Efforts have been made to seek more than quantitative 
measure of the quality of an educational program and to seek 
criteria and instruments that will determine how well the needs 
of individuals and community are being met. The unfortunate 
effect of these accrediting agencies on high school programs has 
been to restrict their offerings to college-entrance requirements 
when funds and facilities do not permit much variety. 

State departments. In order to insure that the state’s miuimum 
program of education is being provided, state departments of 
public instruction have taken upon themselves an evaluative 
and accrediting function similar to that of agencies described 
in the previous paragraph. They have declared that certain 
standards must be met if state aid to secondary schools is to be 
given to the individual school district. Many districts, with 
sparse population, able to maintain only a small high school, 
have found it increasingly hard to support the program required 
by the state. They have had to face the alternatives of being 
labelled non-accredited and losing state aid funds or of closing 
their high school and sending their students to a nearby 
accredited school. 

This process has speeded reorganization of many small, in¬ 
efficient school districts into consolidated high school districts. 
It has also forced many small high schools to limit their pro¬ 
grams to a meager fare of college-preparatory courses taught 
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to very small classes, often with inadequate facilities and by 
teachers whose training does not lie in the particular subject 
fields. Such programs are frequently supplemented by cor¬ 
respondence courses. 

Professional organizations. The National Education Associa¬ 
tion and its many departments, state and local education 
associations, and other organizations, educational foundations 
and boards, honorary organizations and many other associations 
of professional personnel have made significant contributions 
toward improving educational opportunities for American 
youth. They have been instrumental in broadening and im¬ 
proving educational programs through research in many areas, 
through efforts to secure improved school laws, through up¬ 
grading standards of teacher and administrator preparation and 
certification, through campaigning for improved working con¬ 
ditions for teachers, by encouraging educational experimenta¬ 
tion and lay-professional cooperation. They are a growing force 
in the improvement of what is being done for youth in the high 
school and elementary school classroom. 

STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Draw or secure a map of the local school district in which you 
went to school or the one in which your college is located. 
Place the following on this map: location of each elementary 
and high school in the district; all bus routes. 

2. Go to your county court house and interview the county 
superintendent. Discuss with him the operation of his staff, 
the number of schools which he serves directly, and the scope 
of his duties. 

3. Secure a copy of the state laws covering education in your 
state. From this source determine the following: 

a. Process by which members of the state board of education 
are elected, their tenure of office, their duties. 

b. Process by which chief state school officer is selected and his 

duties. .. 

4. Attend a meeting of your local school board. Listen carefully 

to the issues being discussed. ,. 

5. Draw a chart of the staff organization in your local school dis¬ 
trict. 
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6. Attend a faculty meeting in a local high school. 

7. Secure a copy of the annual budget estimate of your local school 
district if such is available. 

8. Visit a classroom in which the teacher is teaching the same 
subjects you are preparing to teach. 

9. Interview this teacher and others to determine what supervisory 
and specialist help he or she has available in the school organiza¬ 
tion. 

10. Interview several lay people in your own community. Try to 
determine their interest in the school program and how com¬ 
plete their understanding is of what is being done in the school. 
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A 

Academy, 135, 142-148 ’ 
curriculum, 146-147 
early, 143-146 
educational objectives, 147 
golden age of, 147-148 
rise of, 142-143 
semi-public control of, 145 
Accrediting agencies, 436-437 
Achievement tests, 309-310 
Activity programs, and social 
responsibility, 59 
Adams, Samuel, quoted, 144 
Administration of public schools, 
410-420 
Administrators: 
qualities needed, 4 
salaries, 34-35 
Adolescence: 

developmental tasks of, 44-69 (see 
also Developmental task) 
period of questioning, 60 
vocational guidance during, 57 
Adolescent Character and Personality, 
113 

Adolescents: 

and adults, 46, 47, 48, 52-55 
belligerence toward parents, 54 
bodily changes, 49-50 
boy-girl relationships, 50-53, 60 
conservatism of, 52 
individual, and developmental tasks, 
61-63 

in socio-economic groups, 49, 51, 55 
moods of, 52 

preoccupation with social develop¬ 
ment, 122 

sexual maturation, 48—19 
struggle for emotional independence, 
53-55 


Adult-education teachers, 22 
Agriculture: 

decline of, 81-82 
increased production, 83 
Alternative-response questions, 
368-370 

American City School, 117, 120 
guidance in, 122 

Americanization of foreign born, 80 
Anecdotal records, 352-353 
Aptitude tests, scholastic, 308-309 
Area schools, 118-120 
Arts of expression, curriculum, 180-182 
Assemblies, 243-246 
administration, 246 
commercial, 245-246 
community, 244, 245 
faculty centered, 244 
from other schools, 244-245 
student centered, 244 
Athletics, 246-251 
interscholastic, 247-248 
intramural, 247, 250-251 
management of contests, 250 
spectator conduct, 249-250 
supervision, 248-249 
Atlanta, Ca., work experience program, 
318-319 

Attendance, 95-100 

children from economic groups, 
96-97 

costs of attending high school, 
100-106 

Counts’ study of, 96-97 
family income and, 99-100 
Maryland youth study, 98-99 
national survey, 97-98 
school-leavers (sec School-leavers) 
Attitude tests, 359-360 
Awards, for participation in contests, 
221-222 
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B 

Becker, Carl, quoted, 75 
Behavior of students, understanding, 
44 

Bell, Howard M., Maryland youth 
study, 98-99 

Benefits, permanent disability, 28 
Benge Interest Analysis, 360 
Bemreuter Personality Inventory, 358 
Bill of Rights, 76 
Birth rates, 87-91 
Block scheduling, 177 
Bloomfield, N. J., salary schedule, 34 
Blose, David I., 84 
Board of education, 410-415 
and superintendent, 414-415 
duties of, 416 
evaluating, 413-414 
selecting, 412 

work of members, 412-413 
Bordertown high school, 326-327 
Boston: 

English Classical School, 154 
Latin grammar school, 136, 139 
Boy-girl relationships, 50-53, 60 
Boys: 

in extracurricular activities, 222, 224 
in Latin grammar school, 138-139 
sexual changes in, 48-49 
Breathitt County, Ky., community 
schools, 172 

Bridgeport, Conn., studies of high 
school attendance, 96, 97-98 
Brubacher, John S., 397 
Bureau of the Census, forecasts of 
population and school enroll¬ 
ment, 91 

Butler, Vera M., 152 
Butte, Mont., work experience pro¬ 
gram, 317 

Byrd Health Attitude Scale, 359-360 

C 

Cafeteria courts, 278 
California, support for junior college, 
123-124 

California Council on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, on desirable programs, 7 
California Short-form Test of Mental 
Maturity, 356-357 
Capitol City high school, 340-341 
Career day, 293-294 


Career opportunities (see Opportu¬ 
nities in education) 

Caste system, and school, 112 
Catholic Church, on federal aid, 128 
Center City high schcol, 332-333 
Chamberlain, Leo M., quoted, 404 
Character development, 59-61 
Character education, 112-113 
"Checklist of Professional Qualities, 
A,” 40 

Cheever, Ezekile, 140 
Cities, growth of, 82 
Citizenship, developing sense of, 58-59 
Civic competence: 
developing, 46, 47, 58-59 
education for, 121 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 157, 

158, 406 

Civil War, public education after, 155 
Class organizations: 
financial problems, 251-252 
J sponsors, 252-253 
Class structure: 

caste system and school, 112 
how to rise in, 111-113 
in community, 107-109 
lower-class groups, 110-111 
middle-class society, 109-110 
Prairie City, 109 
upper-class society, 109 
Yankee City study, 108 
Clinton, DeWitt, 145, 150 
Club Gunga Din, 272 
Clubs, 253-256 
and curriculum, 255-256 
kinds of, 25.3-254 
meetings, 256 

planning programs, 254-255 
purposes of, 254-255 
Collective bargaining, 77 
College, influence on high school, 
435-436 

College day, 294 
College teachers, 14-15 
salaries of, 36-37 

Commager, Henry S., quoted, 79, 80 
Commencement, 257-258 
Commercial high school, 155 
Commission on Teacher Education: 
Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, 62-63 
Teachers for Our Times, 5 
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Committees on curriculum improve¬ 
ment, 166-167, 169-172 
Common learnings program, 117, 121 
curriculum, 176—177 
and personnel services, 320 
guidance in, 122 
Community: 

administration of schools, 410-420 
class structure in, 107-109 
occupational survey, 292-293 
support of schools, 406—407 
Community college, 428 
Community council, 335 
Community high school, 323-346 
Bordertown, 326-327 
Capital City, 340-341 
Center City, 332-333 
community coordination, 335-338 
Cosmopolis, 334-335 
curriculum organization, 331-333 
Edgeton, 330-331 

education for better living, 325-327 
laboratory for learning through 
living, 327-329 
lay participation, 333-335 
Midland, 328-329 
motion pictures, 342-345 
nature of, 325-326 
promotion of democracy, 338-341 
school, community center, 329-331 
Vergeville, 337-338 
Community Institutes, 117, 118 
Community schools, 158 
rise of, 172-173 
Completion questions, 367-368 
Contests: 

and pressure groups, 259 
interscholastic and intramural, 
218-222, 258-260 
music, 265-266 
speech, 274 

student-faculty committee, 260 
Control of secondary schools (see 
Public secondary education) 
Cooley, Thomas M„ quoted, 153 
Coordinating councils, community, 
337, 338 

Core of curriculum, 175-177 
Core program (see Common learnings 
program) 

Corporal punishment, 53, 139, 140 
Cosmopolis high school, 334-335 


Costs: 

of attending high school, 100-106 
cash costs, 100-103 
hidden tuition costs, 100, 103-105 
suggested solutions, 105-106 
of extension of program, 126-129 
of tours, 279 

Counseling program, 296-300, 307 
aims of, 298-299 
nature of, 296-298 
Counselor, 123 

career opportunities, 21 
Counts, George S., 70 
study of high school attendance, 
96-97 

County aid to academies, 145 
County superintendent, 401—402 
Course of study, 189-191 
defined,164-165 
Courts, student, 278 
Cremin, Lawrence A., quoted, 108 
Cubberly, Ellwood P., 137 ff, quoted, 
144, 149 

Curriculum, 162-188 
academy, 146-147 
arts of expression, 180-182 
clubs and, 255-256 
committee influences on, 166-167, 
169-172 

core of, 175-176 
ideal, 176-177 
definitions of, 163-164 
developments: 
after 1930, 169-172 
in classroom, 189-206 
for transitional period, 177-187 
improving, teacher’s responsibility 
for, 187 

in community schools, 172-173 
in early schools, 165-166 
in Latin grammar school, 139-140 
need for revision, 120-121 
nineteenth-century, 166 
personal development, 183-184 
planning and developing subject, 
189-198 

course of study, 189-191 
printed aids, 193-194 
pupil participation, 194-198 
teacher’s guide, 191-192 
textbook, 192-193 
textbook manual, 193 
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Curriculum (cont.) 
planning and developing unit, 
198-206 

development, in classroom, 
203-206 

illustration of. 201-202 
types of units, 199-201 
unit organization, nature of, 

198-199 

recent trends, 173-175 
related terms, defined. 164-165 
scheduling, 184-185 
sciences, 179-180 
social studies, 178-179 
vocational education, 182-183 

D 

Dame schools, 138 
Dances, 270, 271 
Davis, Jesse, 287 
Debating, 272, 273 
Democracy: 

and community high school, 338-340 
and consent, 74-75 
and truth, 73 

as economic philosophy, 76-77 
as social faith, 78 
as society. 77 
as way of life, 77-78 
foundation for teaching. 72-73 
foundation of, 75 
hallmarks of, 339 

Jacksonian, and education, 150, 152 
political, 75-76 
role of education in, 78-80 
secondary education in, 70-94 
training for, 71-72 
Depression, Great, education during, 
157-158 

Des Moines, la., work experience 
program, 317-318 
Developmental tasks: 

accepting physique, 46, 47, 48-50 
achieving economic independence, 
selecting occupation, 46, 47, 
56-58 

and social classes, 47 
classification of, 46-47 
concept of, 44-45 
courses that aid in, 65 
defined, 45 


Developmental Tasks (cont.) 
development of: 

civic and social responsibility, 
47, 58-59 

conscious values, 46, 47, 59-61 
new relationships, 46, 47, 50-53 
gaining emotional independence of 
adults, 46, 47. 53-55 
individual and, 61-63 
school and, 63-65 
sensitizing teachers to, 121-122 
Dewey, John, quoted, 7 
DeZouche. Dorothy, 373 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
314-315 

Disability benefits, 28 
Dorchester Latin grammar school, 136 
Douglass, Harl R„ quoted, 433 
Dramatics, 272, 273 
Dunsmoor, Clarence C., 298 

E 

East Chicago, Ind., salary schedule, 34 
Ebey, George W., 1, 25 
Economic democracy, 76-77 
Economic independence, 46, 47, 56-58 
Edgeton high school, 330-331 
Edinburgh, Scotland, high school in, 
154 

Education: 

a “parent” profession, 2 
as profession, 1-24 
basic units, 428 
career opportunities in, 16-22 
for better living, 325-326 
function of state, 395-396 
growth of, 3-4 
information on, 291, 306 
professional status of, 38-39 
purpose of, 2 
respect for, 2 

role of, in democracy, 78-80 
size of profession, 3-4 
Educational philosophy, 64 
Educational Policies Commission: 
Education for All American Youth, 
117-118, 130, 268 
quoted, 78 

ten needs of youth, 130-132 
Educational tests, 355-356 
Edwards, Newton, and Richey, 

Herman G., 82, 88, 136#. 
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Eiserer, Paul E., 44 

Elementary school, teachers, 12-13 

Elshree, Willard S., 

Embargo Act ( 1807), and rise of 
education, 150 
Emotional balance, 38 
Emotional independence, 46, 47, 53-55 
Endowed schools, early, 138 
English High School, 152 
Equalization laws, 73 
Essay questions, 365-366 
Evaluation: 

differences in, 347-348 
meaning of, 347-372 
objective: 

attitude tests, 359-360 
educational tests, 355-356 
intelligence tests, 356-357 
interest tests, 360-361 
personality inventories, 358-359 
of teachers, 4-7 
reasons for, 348-349 
attainment of objectives, 349-350 
basis for guidance,350-351 
good public relations, 350 
marking and reporting, 351 
subjective: 

anecdotal records, 352-353 
direct observation, 351-352 
rating scales, .353-355 
Examinations, teacher-made, 366-367 
Exceptional children, teachers of, 21 
Extracurricular activities, 208-283, 431 
administration and supervision, 

232- 235 

planning bodies, 232-233 
principal, responsibility of, 

233- 234 

same for all activities, 234-235 
advising students on entering, 
225-226 

assemblies, 243-246 (see also 
Assemblies) 

Athletics, 246-251 (see also 
Athletics) 

balance in offering, 214, 215-216 
class organizations, 251-253 
clubs, 253-256 
commencement, 257-258 
contests, 258-260 
developmental values, 212 
diagnostic values, 212 


Extracurricular Activities (cont.) 
evaluation of, 239 
extracurricular defined, 208-209 
financial support, 235-237 
from tax funds, 235-237 
handling of funds, 237-239 
group values, 212 
history of, 167, 209-210 
homeroom organization, 260-261 
honoraries, 261-263 
interscholastic contests, 218-222 (see 
also Interscholastic contests) 
leaders' clubs, 226 
meetings, time and place of, 214-217 
music, 263-266 
new, starting, 214, 216 
old. continuing or abandoning, 214 
216-217 

out-of-door experiences, 279-281 
personal satisfaction in, 212-213 
present-day, 210-211 
problems, unsolved, 211 
programs, 243-282 
nature of, 214-218 
publications, 266-270 (see also 
Publications) 
purposes of, 214 
school play, 273 

serv ice to school and community, 218 
social and recreational, 276-272 
speech activities, 272-275 
sponsorship of, 228-232 
advisory role of, 231 
and community pressures, 231-232 
and teachers’ salaries, 230 
and work-load of teachers, 
229-231 

appointment of sponsors, 229 
training for, 228-229 
student attitudes, 212-213 
student participation, 218, 222-228 
cost of, 223-224 
evaluation of, 227-228 
generalizations, 222-223 
individual differences, 224 
in management, 275-278 
nonparticipation, reasons given 
for, 224 

records of, 227-228 
training group leaders, 226-227 
voluntary, 222-225 
therapeutic values, 212 
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Extracurricular Activities (cont.) 
tours, 278-279 
values in, 211-214 
various terms for, 208 
weighing outcome of, 220 

F 

Fallenberg School, Windsor, Conn., 
146-147 
Family: 

and cultural background, 290 
and moral beliefs, 113 
income and high school attendance, 
99-100 
size of, 86-87 

Farmville School, 117-118, 120, 122 
Federal government: 
aid for education, 127-128, 157-158 
role in education, 405-406 
Fertility rates, 88 
Field trips, 294-295 
Foreign born, Americanization of, 80 
Franklin, Benjamin, Academy and 
Charitable School, 143-144 
Free schools, early, 137-138 
Fretwell, Elbert K., 253 
FTA Clubs, 255 

G 

Gang, acceptance by, 51 
G.I. Bill of Rights, 72, 406 
Girls: 

early educational opportunities, 

152, 154 

in extracurricular activities, 222, 224 
present-day adjustment difficulties, 
51-52 

sexual changes in, 48 
Graduation exercises, 257-258 
Grammar school, Latin (see Latin 
grammar school) 

Great depression, education during, 
157-158 

Griscom, Professor, 154 
Gruhn, William T., 253 
Guidance, 429-430 (see also Pupil 
personnel program): 
adequate, need for, 122-123 
counseling program, 296-300 
development of, 286-288 


Guidance (cont.) 
evaluation, basis for, 350-351 
moral, 287 
nature of, 284-286 
unified concept of, 287-288 
vocational, 57, 287 

H 

Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Scale, 353-354 
Hall monitors, 278 
Hamalainen, Arthur Emil, quoted, 
352-353 

Hand, Harold C., 103, 104, 223, 235 
Handbooks, student, 268-269 
“Hang-outs,” 272 
Hartford Grammar School, 147 
Havighurst, R. J., 45 ff., 61, 65, 113 
Health, youth’s need for, 129-130, 131 
Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, quoted, 62-63 
Heterosexual adjustment, 50-53 
Higher education, future of, 15-16 
High schools (see also Secondary 
schools): 

American, as way of life, 85 
attendance, 95-100 (see also 
Attendance) 

causes for growth of, 80-86 
class structure and, 107-113 
community (see Community high 
school) 

conventional, maladjustments in, 

324 

cost of attending, 100-106 
during depression, 157-158 
enrollment (1890-1950), table, 84 
establishment of, 152-156 
reasons for, 154-156 
first public, 152 
growth and spread of, 83-86, 
154-157 

historical development, 135, 
148-159 

Kalamazoo decision, 153 
origin of name, 154 
power of school district to establish, 
153 

rise of, 148-149 
suffrage and, 149-151 
small, 119 
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High Schools (coni.) 
too-large, 120 
traditional programs, 13-14 
vs. standing army, 85 
Hines, Clarence, 135 
Hobbies, and bents, 291 
Hoilingshead, A. B., 61 
Holtville High School, Ala., 172 
Home: 

emotional climate of, 53 
visit to, 315-316 
Homeroom programs, 260-261 
Honoraries, 261-263 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute for 
school experimentation, 121, 172 
Houston, Victor M., et al., quoted, 427 
Hurlock, E. B., 49 

I 

Illinois, University of, study of costs of 
attending high school, 103-104 
Individual: 
analysis of, 288-291 
and developmental tasks, 61-63 
inventory, 306 

Installment buying, unit on, 202 
Insurance, accident, interscholastic 
contests, 221 

Intelligence tests, 356-357 
Interests, determining, 360-361 
Interscholastic contests, 218-222 
athletic, 247-248 
awards, value of, 221 
reasons for inaugurating, 219-220 
responsibility for managing, 220-221 
Intramural athletics, 247, 250-251 

J 

Jacksonian democracy, and education, 
150, 152 

Jacobson, Paul B„ 70, 95, 100, 116 
Jefferson, Thomas: 
plan for system of schools, 149 
quoted, 72, 81 
Johnson, Franklin W., 377 
Johnson, Lemuel R.. quoted, 385-386 
Jones, Arthur J., quoted, 297 
Jones, Galen, 209, 291 
Junior college, 13. 123-124 


Junior high school, 124-126, 428 
teachers in, 14 
Junior Honor Society, 262 
Junior Town Meeting idea, 273 

K 

Kalamazoo decision, 153 
Kambly, Paul E., 347, 373 
Karpinos, Bernard D., 99 
Kelly, Truman, 287 
Kindergartens, 11-12 
Kinsey, A. C., 49 
Koos, Leonard V., 156, 211 

L 

Labor: 

and extended school program, 152 
unions, 77 

Lancastrian monitorial system, 153 
Landis, Paul H., 54, 60 
Latin Grammar School, 135, 136-142 
curriculum, 139-140 
decline of, 140-142 
schoolmaster,' 140-141 
Leadership, and democracy, 74-75 
Lewis, Sinclair, 108 
Life adjustment education, 158-159 
Lincoln, Abraham, 74, 150 
Lobaugh, Dean, 387-388 
Long Beach, Calif., units published 
by schools of, 201 
Lower-class groups, 110-111 
Lunch program, school, 73 

M 

McDonald, Ralph, 32 
Magazine, school, 267 
Management, student participation in, 
275-278 

Marking and reporting, 290, 373, 394 
check lists, 384-385 
competitive system, 388 
conferences, 381, 384 
dissatisfaction with system, 385-386 
five-point scale, 377-378 
informal letters, 384 
motivational value of, 375 
per cent marks, 375-377 
practices recommended, 389-390 
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Marking and Reporting (cont.) 
purpose of, 374-375 
records of, 375 

supplementary marks, 380-381 
systems, types of, 375-386 
teachers and, 390-392 
traditional practices, 386-388 
two-point scale, 378-380 
Maryland: 

Latin grammar school, 137 
youth study, 98-99 
Matching tests, 371 
Mechanical arts high schools, 155 
Men, as elementary teachers, 12, 13 
Michigan Cumulative Record Folder, 
289, 443-446 

Middle-class society, 109-110 
Midland high school, 328, 329 
Migration, and schools, 91-92 
Moehlman, Arthur B., quoted, 417 
Monitorial system, Lancastrian, 153 
Monroe, Paul, quoted, 138, 139 
Moral guidance, 287 
Moral values, 60-61 
Morehead, Dale, “A Checklist of 
Professional Qualities,” 40 
Morphet, Edgar L., 408 
Mothers, adolescent boys and, 54 
Motion pictures, community high 
school, 342-345 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., salary 
schedule, 34 

Multiple-choice questions, 370-371 
Music, 263-266 
Myers, George E., 285 
Myers-Ruch High School Progress 
Test, 387 

N 

National Education Association, 438 
Handbook, 39 
increase in strength of, 39 
on federal aid with state control, 128 
Research Bulletin, on salaries, 35 
National Honor Society, 261-262 
National Survey of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, attendance study, 97-98 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 287 

National Youth Admiinstration, 157, 
158, 406 


National Youth Administration (cont.) 

aid to high school students, 106 
Natural resources, waste of, 126-127 
Needs of youth, 129-133 
Negro pupil, and caste system, 112 
New Deal, and planned economy, 77 
New England, early schools in, 136- 
137, 138-141, 144-146 
New relationships, developing, 46, 47, 
50-53 

Newspaper, school, 266 
New York Regents Reports (1839), 
147 

Noon-hour activities, 270, 272 
Norris County', Tenn., community 
schools, 172 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 229,437 
Nursery schools, 11-12 

O 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, 16 
Occupational Titles, Dictionary of, 
314-315 

Occupations: 
as unit, 292 
courses in, 292 
for women, 56 
information on, 291, 306 
of lower classes, 55,56 
of middle classes, 57 
opporunity and, 58 
preparing for, 46, 47, 56-58 
prestige, and social activity, 56 
steps toward choosing, 56-57 
surveys, 292-293 
value of subjects taught, 313-314 
Olsen, Edward G., 323 
One-teacher schools, 3-4 
On-the-job training, part-time, 158 
Opportunities in education, 16-22 
counselors, 21 
increase in, 16-17 
principal, 17-19 
specialized positions, 16, 21-22 
superintendent of schools, 20 
supervisory position, 19 
teachers of exceptional children, 21 
Orientation for students, 312-313 
Out-of-door experiences, 279-281 
Overstreet, Harry A., 53, 55 
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P 

Parents: 

and extracurricular activities, 233 
and vocational choices, 57 
emotional independence of, 46, 47, 
53-55 

Parsons, Frank, 287 
Parties and dances, 270, 271-272 
Pasadena, Calif., junior college, 
126-124 

Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 137 
Permanent disability benefits, 28 
Personal development, curriculum, 
183-184 

Personality inventories, 358-359 
Personal-social development, 41-42 
Phillips academies, 144 
Physical and medical history, 290 
Physique, accepting, 46, 47, 48-50 
Placement, 3004301 
Planned economy, 77 
Plant visits, 294-295 
Plato, quoted, 286 
Pogue, Earl Graham, 212, 213, 223 
Population: 
birth rates, 87-89 
changes in, 86-87, 150-151 
support of education and govern¬ 
ment, 89-90 
Pormont, Philemon, 136 
Portland, Ore., educational personnel 
in public schools, table, 17-18 
Prairie City, class structure in, 109 
Preparation of teachers: 
future standards, 38 
state standards, 37, 38 
Pre-school education, 11-12 
Principal: 

career opportunities, 17-19 
office of, 417-418 
salaries, 34-35 
Private schools, 142-143 
Profession, characteristics of, 39 
Professional growth, 39-41 
activities, 40-41 
checklist, 40 

Professional organizations, 438 
Program: 

costs of extension of, 126-129 
extension downward, 124-126 
extension upward, 123-124 
Progressive education, 64 


Prosser, Charles A., 158 
Protective tariff, and rise of 
education, 150 
Psychologists: 

career opportunities, 21-22 
school, career opportunities, 21, 22 
Puberty, changes in, 48-49 
Publications, 266-270 
finance, 269-270 
magazine, 267 
newspaper, 266 
purpose of, 266 
student handbooks, 268-269 
yearbook, 267-268 
Public instruction, organization of, 
422-440 

Public relations, good, 350 
Public school, a classless society, 71 
Public secondary education, control 
of, 395-421 

administration, 410—420 
board of education, 410—415, 416 
city or urban district, 400 
common school district, 400 
counts’ superintendent, 401-402 
county unit, 401 

federal government and, 405—106 
financial support, 406-409 
community, 406-407 
state, 407-409 
intermediate units, 401—402 
legal origin of, 396-398 
legislature responsible, 399—400 
local units, 398-399 
types of, 400 
state control, 402—105 
Texas plan, 403—405 
state organization, 401, 402—405 
superintendent of schols, 414-417 
supervisory union, 402 
town or township, 401 
Punishment: 

in Latin grammar school, 139, 140 
vs. understanding, 53 
Pupil-personnel program, 284-304 
• (see also Guidance): 
new teacher and, 319-320 
services for “whole child,” 288-302 
counseling, 288, 296-300 
follow-up of school-leavers, 288, 
301-302 

individual analysis, 288-291 
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Pupil-personnel program (cont.) 
services for “whole child” (cont.) 
informational services, 288, 
291-296 

placement, 288, 300-301 
teacher approaches to, 305-322 
teacher duties, 305-316 

Q 

Quincy, Josiah, quoted, 151 

R 

Radio programs, 272, 274 
Rating scales, 353-355 
Reading: 

in junior high schools, 125 
tests, 308 

Reavis, William C., 254 
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